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FIVE APOLOGISTS AND MARCUS AURELIUS 
BY 


ROBERT M. GRANT 


Five of the eight earliest Christian apologists wrote their works not 
long after the revolt of Avidius Cassius in the year 175, and three of 
them set forth the Christian hope for accommodation with the empire. 
These men were Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Melito of Sardis, and 
Athenagoras of Athens. Tatian, perhaps from Antioch, reflects 
changed circumstances. Miltiades probably does so too. 

Several years before this revolt Roman troops were defending the 
northern frontier when lightning struck an enemy military engine and, 
later in the year, torrential rains provided water for Roman troops sur- 
rounded by the Quadi.' Modern studies of Dio Cassius and the column 
of Marcus in the Piazza Colonna suggest that the date was 172. 

It was widely believed that some god had defended the Roman army. 
Later, on the column of Marcus Aurelius, the rain giver seems to be 
Hermes or even the Egyptian Thoth, with rain dripping from his wings. 
Dio Cassius says that the miraculous victory was a divine gift to the 
emperor and adds the claim of some that **Arnuphis, an Egyptian magi- 
cian accompanying Marcus, invoked various deities (daimones), 
especially Hermes, god of the air." ? Marta Sordi differentiates the basic 
Roman view, that a god aided the pious emperor, from foreign accre- 
tions, including mention of Arnuphis as well as the theurge Julian, an 
expert in Chaldaean magic.? These ascriptions clearly had political im- 
plications. The Egyptian priest Arnuphis was no rebel but like gods in 
the Vatican and British Museums wore Roman battle dress, while the 
loyal Chaldaean theurge made up for the Chaldaean Hystaspes who had 
foretold the destruction of the Roman empire.* Justin refers to Roman 
distaste for his Apocalypse, proscribed under penalty of death. 


Avidius Cassius 


Marcus' continuing campaigns led to crisis in the East during the 
winter of 174-175 as the empress Faustina, in camp on the frontier with 
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her ailing husband, feared that he was approaching death. Aware that 
Commodus, the only heir to the throne, was ''adolescent and rather 
simple-minded,'' she urged Avidius Cassius to seize power. His revolt 
rapidly spread from Syria north into Cilicia and south into Egypt. 

Around this time religious fanaticism flourished. By 171-172, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, an apocalyptic splinter group had arisen in the hills of 
Phrygia. Montanus and two prophetesses urged Christians to become 
martyrs because wars and anarchy would precede the arrival of the new 
Jerusalem nearby." Leaders of nearby churches denounced their revela- 
tions. Certainly the Christian apologist Apollinaris attacked Montanism 
and probably Miltiades did so.*? 

After the revolt some who had made predictions *'as if inspired by the 
gods" were banished; obviously they had predicted the victory of 
Cassius. The Augustan Life tells of a man who perhaps earlier predicted 
fire from heaven and the end of the world when he fell from a tree and 
turned into a stork. He did fall, let a stork emerge from his vest, and 
was promptly arrested. The emperor mercifully pardoned him.? Similar 
predictions by Montanists presumably meant trouble for Christians. 

Cassius! revolt failed because in Cappadocia another eastern strong 
man, Martius Verus, stood fast for the emperor with the two legions XII 
Fulminata and XV Apollinaris. After the revolt, Fulminata was award- 
ed the epithet certa constans, Apollinaris pia fidelis.'? Martius Verus 
became legate of Syria, then consul for the second time with Commodus 
in 179. 

Marcus was so clement, says Dio, that after the death of Cassius he 
asked the Senate for a universal amnesty and put no rebel to death, or 
at least no senator.'' Ideas about his humanity and clemency are ex- 
pressed in the apologies of Melito and Athenagoras. The latter apologist 
complained that only Christians failed to benefit from the mildness of 
Marcus and Commodus and their peaceful and humane attitudes 
toward all, not to mention the ideals of equality before the law and pro- 
found peace."? 


The imperial tour of 175-176 


A few months after the revolt ended, the emperor and his wife 
Faustina took Commodus and their daughters with them on a tour of 
the eastern empire. Much of the journey can be confirmed from coins 
and inscriptions." Coins of 175-176 point to imperial travel, while at 
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some point a port officer at Ostia dedicated an altar to Isis and Sarapis 
**for the health and safe return of the emperor Antoninus Augustus, 
Faustina Augusta, and their children." An Alexandrian coin shows the 
emperor riding on horseback, and a dedication by a tribune of a legion 
at Nicopolis in Egypt also commemorates his arrival. He insists that the 
legion had been, or now was, loyal to the emperor.'* 

After crossing from the base at Sirmium to the village of Halala in 
Cappadocia, Faustina suddenly died of blood poisoning or by suicide. 
A late Victorian author from Boston could judge her motivation. **Her 
face, as it has come down to us on coins and in busts, is itself the witness 
alike of her beauty and her insincerity."''$ AII we know is that Marcus 
asked the Senate to provide rebels with amnesty and deify his wife, to 
whom he erected a temple in the village, renamed Colonia Faustiniana 
or Faustinopolis.'" Presumably he wintered there, for snow closed the 
Cilician Gates until mid-April,'* then passed south and east to Tarsus.'? 
He avoided Antioch, Cassius' former stronghold, and probably his 
birthplace at Cyrrhus, perhaps crossing the northeastern Mediterranean 
by ship. After a visit to Alexandria he proceeded back into the Asian 
provinces.?? Astarita takes him by ship from Egypt to Lycia,?' or (I sug- 
gest) western Cilicia. 

It is likely that inscriptions referring to the cult of Faustina are related 
to Marcus' westward journey, for later her cult was not especially prom- 
inent. One of them may point toward his route in Asia Minor. A *'high 
priestess of the goddess Augusta Faustina'' comes from lotape in 
Cilicia, just east of Side and Perge.?? In addition, Marcus found a guide 
to the northwest at Termessus in Pisidia, where a priest is named on 
stone as *'sent out as guide to the supreme emperor Caesar Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, victor over Armenians Parthians Medes [Dacians] 
Germans."'? The inscription may show that the emperor was taking the 
mountain road, where officials and troops had remained loyal and sum- 
mer heat might be less burdensome. 

Eventually he reached Smyrna, where he was greeted at a special 
festival called Theoxenia and heard speeches by the orator Aelius 
Aristides.?^ To get from Termessus to Smyrna he would almost certainly 
have passed through Laodicea, with a possible sidetrip to Hierapolis.?? 


Hierapolis 
Hierapolis (now Pamukkale) in Phrygia owed its prosperity to its 
close commercial ties with. Rome. One local merchant undertook 72 
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voyages to Italy.?€ A significant group of Roman citizens lived in the 
city and formed a synedrion or conventus.? 


The address of Apollinaris 


The Christian bishop Apollinaris of Hierapolis became famous for 
the address he wrote around 176 to claim for Christians the great 
rainstorm on the Danube.?? He shows that he, like a Christian legion, 
was devoted to the emperor and the Roman cause. In addition, the 
bishop led the Asian attack on the subversive Montanist movement and 
observed Easter ceremonies with the Roman church, not Asians. 

Apollinaris christianized the pagan theme and ascribed the storm to 
the prayers of the Christian Twelfth Legion from Melitene in Cap- 
padocia, awarded the epithet fulminata because of the lightning. His 
statement that the title was first given on this occasion is false. Con- 
ceivably there was a popular notion that it deserved to be called 
fulminatrix, but it was called certa constans instead. The whole Twelfth 
cannot have been at the Danube or manned by Christians. It had been 
called fulminata since the reign of Augustus and after losing its eagle 
standard in the Jewish war had been stationed in Melitene since the year 
70.?? Presumably a unit or two fought on the Danube in 172 and Chris- 
tian legionary soldiers from Melitene were in service at the time. 

Apollinaris was proud of Christian soldiers and eager to tell how the 
true God, answering their prayers, had defended the empire and the 
emperor. He was also using some traditional topics of rhetoric.?? It is 
the emperor who saves his subjects from barbarian enemies. In addi- 
tion, because of his virtue the rains come in due season—and 
presumably at special times as well. 

Finally, Apollinaris was answering widespread criticisms to be found 
in Celsus' attack on the Christians. If everyone refused military service 
as the Christians did, the emperor would be left isolated and *'*earthly 
affairs would come into the power of the most lawless and savage bar- 
barians." And even if the Romans were to call upon the god of the 
Christians, he would not come down and fight for them.?' Apollinaris 
answers both complaints. Christians do serve in the army and God does 
hear their prayers. Two decades later, Tertullian still spoke of the rain 
miracle achieved **by the prayers of Christian soldiers." He may even 
have reflected Apollinaris! work when he stated that no Christians 
joined the revolt of Avidius Cassius.? 
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Presumably the apology was addressed to Marcus Aurelius as 
emperor during his eastern tour in mid-176, when political cir- 
cumstances encouraged Christians to insist on the loyalty, ratified by 
God, of the Christian soldiers from Melitene. We suggest that he intend- 
ed it for Marcus at Hierapolis or nearby Laodicea. It remains doubtful 
that the emperor saw it. 


Sardis 


From Laodicea Marcus probably went on to Smyrna through either 
Ephesus or Sardis. A monument at Ephesus to the deified Faustina and 
at least two of her daughters may point to a visit there,? though he may 
have visited Sardis, where as at Pergamum there is a dedication to the 
deified Faustina.?* 

At Sardis as elsewhere loyalty to the emperor was expressed on stone. 
A second-century inscription refers to a *'priest of the Augusti and 
« hierophant » of the mysteries." ? Somewhat later Sardis itself is des- 
cribed as *'keeper of the two koinon temples of the Augusti." ?* Such 
loyalty brought rewards. The proconsul of Asia considered it **most 
just'' that the attitude of certain citizens *'should receive the recognition 
of a subsidy toward their loyalty toward the Augusti (eusebeian ton 
Sebaston)."?? Justice involved reciprocity. 


The petition of Melito 


Probably in the late summer of 176 Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
prepared a biblidion or ''petition" for the emperor,?* in which he 
argued that since Christianity originated around the same time as the 
Roman empire and was somehow responsible for the empire's success, 
the emperors ought to protect it to protect themselves. 

The occasion of the petition is what Melito calls **new decrees 
throughout Asia" or *'this new ordinance, not fit to be employed even 
against barbarian enemies." It was common at this time to refer to 
enemies of Christianity as barbarians. The Acts of the Gallican Martyrs 
insisted that the devil was stirring up **wild and barbarous tribes"! in 
Gaul.? The author, perhaps Irenaeus, knows that barbarians live at 
Lyons; Irenaeus himself definitely states that he lives among Celts and 
usually speaks a barbarian language.*? Melito's complaint also again 
answers the appeal to help the emperor against barbarian enemies. He 
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replies that Christians themselves are being treated like barbarian 
enemies. Just so, the Gallican martyrs were being treated like wartime 
enemies and, as in Asia, informers were trying to seize the property of 
Christians.*! 

Melito wonders if *'this new decree"! can come from the just emperor, 
especially since informers are relying on it. Hadrian, he points out, had 
forbidden **innovation"' or novelty in attacks on Christians. What is 
the **new decree"! or **ordinances''? Apparently some important change 
is taking place, and the older prohibition of search or popular denuncia- 
tion of Christians (Trajan, Hadrian) is being abandoned. Thus in Gaul 
mob action ran or was to run unchecked, with a real search for Chris- 
tians.^* Indeed, the Christian recorder writes that **not only were we ex- 
cluded from houses and baths and market-place, but they even forbade 
any of us to be seen at all in any place whatsoever.''^* The anti-Christian 
Celsus says that Christians are hunted down under penalty of death.^ 
A few years later the Acts of Apollonius states that the Senate decreed 
that **Christians are not to exist." ** 

This hunt for Christians came after, and perhaps because of, the 
revolt of Avidius Cassius. It is worth noting that Dio insists upon the 
mildness and benevolence of Marcus Aurelius toward the conspirators 
and their families. In Gaul, however, the same emperor was to confirm 
the death penalty against Roman citizens arrested as Christians.^' In 
176, when coins bore the inscription CLEMENTIA AUGUSTI, Christians still 
hoped for a conciliatory response. Within a year or so they did not. 

Like other Christians in his time, Melito expresses firm loyalty to the 
emperor and his successor. This is a rhetorical topic. Aelius Aristides 
ends his Roman Oration of 143 thus: *'Let all the gods and children of 
the gods be invoked to grant that this empire and this city flourish 
forever ... and that the great governor and his sons be preserved and ob- 
tain blessings for all." The great governor is Antoninus Pius and the 
sons are Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus.* Menander urges the 
orator to ''say a prayer requesting God that his kingdom should con- 
tinue for a very long time, be given in succession to his sons, and handed 
on to his family." 

In Melito's time there was a special reason for emphasizing the suc- 
cession. He notes that Marcus Aurelius has *fbecome the successor 
whom men desired"' and expresses the hope that such he **will continue 
to be, along with the boy.''^? The boy must be Commodus, and 
presumably Melito has in mind the revolt of Avidius Cassius. Both 
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Melito and Athenagoras refer to Marcus Aurelius and his one heir, but 
while a little later Athenagoras explicitly addresses the two rulers in the 
plural, Melito writes to Marcus alone and speaks of his son's future 
reign with him. The mention of future joint rule thus points to a date 
after the revolt of Avidius Cassius but before November 27, 176, when 
Commodus became co-emperor. 

Melito approaches the succession by emphasizing history, and this 
too is a theme of rhetoric. Menander commends discussion of the 
emperor's family and its achievements (370, 11-28). Melito praises all 
the legitimate emperors and regards them as related by family ties. Thus 
he speaks to Marcus of '*your forefather Augustus"! and notes that 
"from that time Roman power grew into something great and 
brilliant." The correlation impressed later theologians including Hip- 
polytus, Origen, and Eusebius. 

Melito's argument is a modification of the common Roman view that 
Roman piety had led to Roman power.?? He boldly claims for Chris- 
tianity what others claimed for pagan religion. Though this *'philoso- 
phy at first flourished among barbarians,"' it entered the Roman world 
in the time of Augustus and flourished along with the empire. The 
emperors honored Christianity, *as they did the other religions," and 
**since the principate of Augustus ... all things have been splendid and 
glorious in accordance with the prayers of all." There may be an allu- 
sion to the prayers of the Christian legion, but Melito is generalizing 
with lavish use of rhetoric. 

Melito knows that Nero and Domitian were persecutors, but he 
blames their *'fevil advisers," not the emperors themselves. In this 
respect he is less critical, or more tactful, than Marcus Aurelius 
himself.?' His praise of **your grandfather Hadrian"! and **your father" 
(Antoninus Pius) shows that the emperor and his whole (adoptive) fami- 
ly deserve the praise he is glad to provide. The inscriptions of Marcus 
Aurelius often trace his ancestry back to Nerva. 


Athens 


From Asia the emperor and his children went on to Athens, where 
like Hadrian (and Lucius Verus)? he was initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries by the priest L. Memmius and the hierophant Eisidote and 
also established endowed chairs for philosophers and rhetoricians.*? 
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The embassy of Athenagoras 


At this time another Christian, Athenagoras, apparently presented a 
presbeia or **embassy"' to him and Commodus.?* In the Arethas manu- 
script of the year 914 he is described as *'an Athenian Christian philoso- 
pher." His work is addressed to *'the emperors (autokratorsin) Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius Com « m » odus, victors over 
the Armenians and the Sarmatians, and, above all, philosophers."' 
Egyptian papyri of the years 176/7, 177/8, and 178/9 refer to both 
emperors as victors over *'Armenians, Medes, Parthians, Germans, and 
Sarmatians."' Presumably a later scribe, not Athenagoras himself, omit- 
ted the three middle epithets.?? Father and son are reigning together, 
and presumably the son will succeed the father.?$ Since they are not yet 
called **Augusti," it is quite possible, as Barnes suggested, that the 
*embassy'' was meant for the emperors at Athens in the early autumn 
of 176, before Commodus was called Augustus and even before he of- 
ficially received the imperium. 

Athenagoras is an extremely loyal subject of the emperors. Indeed, 
his adulation goes beyond Melito's when he addresses them as ''greatest 
of emperors'' and says that *'all things have been subjected to you, 
father and son who have received your kingdom from above"! (cf. John 
19:12) and compares their reign with that of God and his inseparable 
Logos-Son. He prays *'that the succession to the kingdom may proceed 
from father to son, as is most just, and that your reign may grow and 
increase as all become subject to you." ?? Such statements, as we have 
seen, are typical of patriotic oratory. Conceivably Athenagoras knew 
that he was competing for the emperors' attention with Aelius Aristides, 
who had already spoken before them at Smyrna. In an address the next 
year Aristides called the two emperors *'greatest of kings" and com- 
pared petition to *'the most divine rulers" with prayer to the gods.^? 

Menander helps us understand such discussions when he describes the 
logos presbeutikos or **ambassador's speech," which should **amplify 
the topic of the emperor's humanity, saying that he is merciful and 
pities those who make petition to him, and that God sent him down to 
earth because he knew that he was merciful and a benefactor of 
mankind.'' The emperor should restore a fallen city (or a persecuted 
community) in response to *'the children and the women, the adult men 
and the aged," who *''pour forth their tears and plead with you to be 
compassionate." Finally the rhetor should *'ask him (axioseis) to nod 
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his head (neusai) to receive the decree"' (423, 6-424, 1). Just so, 
Athenagoras refers to petitioners before the emperors and finally asks 
them to *fnod your royal heads in assent"' (epineusate).?? 

The fulsome praise may not be due to rhetorical convention alone. 
Menander certainly recommends treating them as lovers of learning and 
philosophers, but mere convention may not explain Athenagoras six 
references to imperial intelligence (synesis) and two to their devotion to 
scholarship (philomathestatoi). Perhaps he recalls that even Faustina 
expressed doubts about Commodus' wit—though he has enough sense 
not to discuss her recent deification, and with similar discretion tactfully 
explains the deification of Hadrian's favorite Antinous as due to *'the 
humane affection (philanthropia) shown by your ancestors to their 
subjects. "$9 

He says he is writing a defence of Christian teaching against three 
charges: atheism, Thyestean feasts, and Oedipodean intercourse, 
charges levied against the Gallican martyrs around this time.9? Pliny had 
heard of something like the Thyestean feasts and Oedipodean inter- 
course, while the rhetorician and consul Fronto had heard of the 
Christians? immoral convivium, but not infanticide.$* 

More to the point, Athenagoras insists that slaves belonging to Chris- 
tians have never accused them of such crimes,9? even though Justin said 
they had done so.$5 Clear evidence seemed to emerge when slaves ac- 
cused the Gallican martyrs precisely of **Thyestean suppers and Oedipo- 
dean intercourse." *'" Presumably Athenagoras did not know the letter 
about the martyrs and therefore wrote before 177 or 178, that is, late 
in 176. 

This was the last of three such works occasioned by the imperial visit 
to the East. As the emperor passed through Asia to Athens, Christians 
seem to have presented petitions at Hierapolis and Sardis or perhaps at 
Ephesus or Smyrna, as well as at Athens itself.$* 


The Gallican Martyrs and the Emperor's response 


Within a year or two, mob violence at Vienne and Lyons in Gaul kept 
Christians off the streets until a military tribune took them into protec- 
tive custody while he waited for the imperial legate. A general search 
followed, contrary to the rule stated by Trajan, and under torture some 
household slaves stated that their Christian masters practised can- 
nibalism and incest, thus driving even the more moderate citizens of 
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Lyons into hostility. Eventually a series of trials began. Defences of 
Christians against specific libels were neglected, for the basic charge was 
simply membership in a generally hated group. When the governor 
wrote to '*Caesar'' and asked for instructions, he was told that Roman 
citizens were to be released if they recanted, executed if they did not. 
The emperor may have thought this judgment expressed the clemency 
shown toward ex-rebels. Non-citizens were killed by wild animals, 
strangled, or burned. 

The date of the massacre is not as certain as it looks, given its origin 
in the researches of Eusebius,9?? but the events probably point to a year 
close to 177. There was intense hostility toward Christians, and an 
emperor who from Rome (or Pannonia?) confirmed the death sentence. 
The imperial response to the three conciliatory apologies had been 
neutral or negative. 


Tatian from Syria 


The martyrdoms in Gaul show that relations with Christians had 
worsened by 177 or 178, probable dates for the Oration of Tatian. This 
work can best be dated from its criticism of philosophers who *'receive 
600 aurei annually from the Roman emperor'' just for *'letting their 
beards grow long" (c. 19). Presumably Tatian had in view the autumn 
of 176 at Athens when Marcus Aurelius established four (or eight) 
chairs of philosophy and one of rhetoric, each with a stipend of 10,000 
drachmae ( — 400 aurei). The event was so memorable that Lucian soon 
devoted his Eunuchus to the struggle for appointment, like Tatian men- 
tioning not only the claims of some philosophers to despise wealth but 
also the long beards intended to inspire the confidence of prospective 
pupils. The historian Dio Cassius briefly noticed the episode, and 
Philostratus told how the emperor himself chose the *'sophist" 
Theodotus as the first regius professor of rhetoric, leaving to Herodes 
Atticus the choice of philosophers."? The event was important, especial- 
ly for the **Greeks'' whom Tatian was addressing and for rhetoricians 
like Tatian himself. He therefore probably wrote not long after the end 
of 176. We may ascribe his figure of 600 for the aurei to either error 
or envy.! 

In addition, Tatian criticized poor men who sold themselves to be 
murdered and rich men who bought the prospective victims."? A bronze 
tablet from Italica in Spain preserves part of an address given in the 
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Roman Senate between 176 and 178 in reference to an imperial speech 
and a decree limiting the prices to be paid for gladiators. The topic was 
thus under discussion at the time.? Like Tatian, the senator treats 
gladiatorial combats as a dread disease and the taking of human life as 
forbidden by divine and human law."* 

Tatian probably wrote, moreover, after the corpses of the Gallican 
martyrs had been ''burned and reduced to ashes'' and *'swept down into 
the river Rhone... so that not even a trace of them might remain upon 
earth.'' The pagans acted thus ''so they may not have even a hope of 
a resurrection.''^ Others were torn by wild beasts."* Tatian himself 
argues that ''even if fire makes my flesh disappear, the universe con- 
tains its vaporized matter; and if I am consumed in rivers and in seas 
or torn apart by wild beasts, I am laid up in the treasuries of a rich 
master." (Conservation of matter is a Stoic notion, expressed for ex- 
ample by Marcus Aurelius himself.)'* The challenge and response sug- 
gest that Tatian wrote after the martyrdoms in Gaul, imprecise though 
such a date may be. 

Tatian may well be answering Celsus when he writes that **you say 
that we talk rubbish at meetings of women and girls and aged women 
and you jeer at us," for Celsus had bitingly described successful Chris- 
tian missions among stupid children and women.?? Possibly he also re- 
jected Celsus' appeal to Christians ''to help the emperor with all (their) 
power and cooperate with him in what is right and fight for him and 
be fellow-soldiers if he presses for this and fellow-generals with him ... 
and accept public office in our country if it is necessary to do so to 
preserve the laws and piety."'*? Like other Christians Tatian claims to 
pay taxes and give due honor to the emperor.*! He also insists that he 
rejects wealth or military command. 

A specific occasion for the Ad Graecos was given by the hostility of 
the Cynic *'philosopher"" Crescens in Rome, who claimed to despise 
death but apparently accused both Justin and Tatian of being Christians 
in order to get them executed. Tatian insists that one should despise 
death, but out of knowledge of God, not seeking it **out of a mad pas- 
sion for fame.''*? Marcus Aurelius thought that Christians did not seek 
death ''after reflection and with dignity." Tatian disagrees with him. 
A decade earlier his teacher Justin had become a martyr. 

Apollinaris, Melito, and Athenagoras were conciliators. Tatian was 
not, and he addressed *'the Greeks'' in general, not the emperor. In his 
Oration to the Greeks he attacked many aspects of Graeco-Roman 
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culture and religion.*^ Scholars have disagreed about its form. In 1986 
I] argued in Studi e Materiali that it cannot be an inaugural address, for 
Tatian emphasizes exit, farewell, and blame. It looks like a /ogos syn- 
taktikos or *'farewell discourse"! to the culture of Greece and Rome. He 
says *'goodbye to all that"! in at least two sections of the work, one near 
the beginning, the other near the end. **Though highly distinguished in 
your wisdom, we said farewell to it" (p. 2, 9). He has witnessed perfor- 
mances by actors and boxers and rejects them (p. 24, 18-26, 7); he has 
seen all the culture of Greece and Rome and has taken part in mystery 
rites (p. 29, 26). '*By much traveling I became expert in your studies and 
encountered many devices and notions; finally I lived in the city of the 
Romans and learned the varieties of statues which they took home with 
them from you.... When I said goodbye to the arrogance of the Romans 
and the nonsense of the Athenians with their incoherent doctrines, I 
sought for the philosophy that you consider barbarian'' (p. 36, 25-37, 
8). He was leaving Greece and Rome and returning home, where he 
would be *'a philosopher among the barbarians, born in the land of the 
Assyrians"" (p. 43, 10). Lucian too called himself an Assyrian in his 
Herodotean De dea Syria and knew that the Greeks call Syrians those 
who are called Assyrians *'by the barbarians."'*? Tatian's terminology 
Is the same. 

The rhetorician Menander describes such ''leavetaking"" addresses. 
*"The orator should acknowledge his gratitude to the city from which 
he is returning, and praise it on whatever grounds the occasion permits"' 
(430, 30). Tatian, however, is producing an exercise in vituperation 
(psogos), not an encomium. A friendly *'leavetaking'' address would 
praise the city **on whatever grounds the occasion permits,"" including 
the beauty of its appearance, statues, festivals, shrines of the Muses, 
theatres, and games. ''He should also praise the inhabitants, e.g. 
priests, torchbearers, hierophants, and also the character of the 
people—their civilized manners and hospitality" (431, 1-13). Tatian 
does nothing of the sort. He was certainly not following Menander's 
counsel to **show grief and tears at the parting''! Menander also ex- 
plains that one can praise a city by emphasizing its achievements in 
politics, in branches of knowledge such as astrology, geometry, music, 
grammar, and philosophy, in arts such as sculpture and painting, and 
in such skills as rhetoric and athletics (346, 26-367, 8). Tatian lays em- 
phasis on almost exactly the same subjects—in order to denounce them. 

(Direct denunciation does not extend throughout the little book. 
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There is also a positive, (fChristian" content, conspicuous in the 
theological sections. These materials deal with subjects different from 
those found in the ''farewell address'' and are properly ''protreptic,"' 
inviting the reader to follow Tatian by becoming a convert.) 

Tatian's most striking self-portrait is given in what he thinks others 
are saying of him. ''Tatian is innovating (kainotomei) with his bar- 
barian doctrines, beyond the Greeks and the countless multitude of 
philosophers"! (c. 35). He thus depicts himself as a new Socrates—the 
Socrates of the Cynics not the Platonists. Aristotle criticized such in- 
novation, admitting that *''all the discourses of Socrates possess 
brilliance, cleverness, originality (£o kainotomon), and keeness of in- 
quiry," but noting that ''it is no doubt difficult to be right about 
everything.''*$ Tatian, however, was sure he was right. Lucian held a 
similar view of himself and could imagine that people said of his 
speeches, **What novelty (kainotes), what marvelous paradoxes! How 
inventive he is! One could express nothing fresher than his thought."^*? 
This was Tatian's dream too. 

Tatian says he is turning his back on Graeco-Roman culture, though 
he uses rhetoric to say goodbye. Such ambivalence was to be shared by 
Tertullian but not by all Christians either then or later. It emerged from 
Tatian's personality in the historical circumstances of his time, between 
177 and 180. 


A fifth Apologist: Miltiades 


The works of another apologist in this period have been lost. He con- 
forms to the pattern we have already seen; like Apollinaris, he wrote 
against the Montanists, the Greeks, and the Jews, and ''addressed a 
defence of his philosophy to the rulers of this world.''** Later he was 
— clearly regarded as orthodox,?? although in the text of the Church 
History confusion has arisen over his name. 

The anti-Montanist Anonymous used his work around 193 and 
Eusebius set him under Commodus, recently dead. His opposition to 
Montanism and the resemblances of his book titles to those of 
Apollinaris suggest that he wrote around the same time, probably with 
a content like that of Apollinaris and Melito. Jerome proposed that he 
addressed Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, thus between 176 and 180 
(De vir. inlustr. 39). Valesius, cited by Salmon, supposed that he wrote 
to the provincial governors, while Salmon himself suggested that Mar- 
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cus Aurelius and Lucius Verus were in view.?? This last suggestion is 
wrong because of chronology. Valesius' hypothesis is possible, especial- 
ly with the conjecture of T. D. Barnes that by addressing provincial 
governors he prepared the way for Tertullian's apology.?' 

His use of kosmikoi archontes when addressing rulers may recall how 
the devil is called the *fruler of this world"' in the Gospel of John or the 
**ruler of this age" in the letters of Ignatius. More significant, however, 
is 1 Corinthians 2:6-8. **None of the rulers of this age (who are passing 
away) understood this (secret wisdom of God); for if they had done so 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory." Non-Gnostic early 
Christians interpreted such archontes in Romans as earthly rulers?? and 
therefore took the archontes of 1 Corinthians in the same way.? 
Miltiades offered the transient rulers— whether provincial or 
imperial—his explanation of this divine wisdom. The probable allusion 
to 1 Corinthians shows that he was not as ''loyalist' as Apollinaris, 
Melito and Athenagoras. Perhaps he was more conciliatory than Ta- 
tian, but presumably he wrote after the martyrdoms in Gaul. 


Achievements of the Apologists 


What did these Christian apologists accomplish by their petitions to 
the emperor in the years around 176? Politically, very little. Marcus 
Aurelius found their claims unimpressive and ordered the execution of 
Roman citizens from Lyons and Vienne. Like the emperor, the court 
physician Galen opposed the traditionalism of Christians and their lack 
of rational proof for doctrines. On the other hand he praised them for 
their contempt of death and the way in which both men and women pur- 
sued self-discipline, self-control, and justice.?* Walzer claims that Galen 
is **the first pagan author who implicitly places Greek philosophy and 
the Christian religion on the same footing" and obviously commends 
their virtues.?? The apologists too often described Christianity as a phi- 
losophy and defended its moral teaching while asking for just treat- 
ment.?* Perhaps they even influenced Commodus or his advisers. The 
Christians who were martyred early in his reign were provocative, while 
later on he granted a request by Marcia on behalf of the Roman bishop. 

Apologetic influence within the churches was more important, for 
Christian teachers could make use of their approaches to politics, 
morality, and culture. Above all, they provided structures for 
philosophical theology, especially significant before the rise of the 
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Christian school at Alexandria. Their ideas when reflected and cor- 
rected by men like Irenaeus passed into the mainstream of Christian 
thought. 
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*HELLENIZATION" AND LOGOS DOCTRINE IN 
JUSTIN MARTYR 


BY 


R. M. PRICE 


The influence of Hellenic culture on early Christianity has engaged 
scholarship and stimulated debate throughout our century; it has been 
accused by liberal theologians of having distorted Christianity, and 
defended by traditionalists as having simply aided the intellectual ex- 
pression of a pure and unchanging faith. As our century nears its close, 
it should concern us that this controversy has obscured rather than 
clarified our picture of what has been called the ''hellenization'' of 
Christianity. There are grounds for asking whether the very concept of 
hellenization is not the cause of the trouble. 

Justin Martyr provides an obvious test-case. Have we not heard 
repeatedly that he initiated the process of restating the Gospel of the 
Apostles, with its Judaic frame of thought, in terms of the Hellenism 
that was the intellectual koine of the Mediterranean world?' It has not 
embarrassed commentators that Justin himself, like the other 
Apologists, viewed his endeavours in a very different light. He did not 
think in terms of a divide between Judaic and Hellenic modes of 
thought but stressed the common ground between the two, claiming that 
both derived, in large part, from the original revelation to Moses. Of 
course Judaism and Hellenism had developed in different directions, 
Judaism declining into legalism and superstition, Hellenism into a Babel 
of competing cults and philosophies; but Christianity in restoring the 
original revelation, renewed and perfected in the Gospel of Christ, 
could offer Jew and Greek alike the pure and single teaching that was 
the origin as well as the goal of their own traditions.? 

Before we dismiss this picture as an apologetic fiction, at best in- 
genious and at worst absurd, we should ask ourselves whether our own 
sharp distinction between Judaism and Hellenism is truly more 
historical and less ideologically motivated than the quite different pic- 
ture presented by Justin and the Apologists. We should certainly 
acknowledge that by the time Justin came on the scene a hellenizing pro- 
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cess had so long been proceeding within Judaism itself that Judaism no 
longer presented a sharply contrasting culture. Justin had no need to 
translate the biblical message out of Judaic categories in order to make 
it intelligible to Greeks; such Jewish writers as Aristobulus, Philo and 
Josephus had performed the task already, and Justin was perfectly 
honest in seeing no sharp opposition between Judaism as it had reached 
him and Hellenism. But the interpenetration of the two cultures was 
much older than this. The Greeks knew that their own cult and philoso- 
phy were deeply indebted to ancient New Eastern cultures, especially 
those of Egypt and Babylon; modern study of the ancient civilizations 
of the Near East has revealed that they exerted an equal influence on 
Old Testament Judaism.? Our picture of biblical religion as something 
that stood over against Near Eastern and Greek paganism, as a tradition 
originally independent that had then to enter into complex and 
dangerous relations with alien surrounding cultures, needs to be replac- 
ed by an acknowledgement of the breadth and depth of the common 
stock of religious customs and ideas that united all these civilizations of 
the Mediterranean and the Fertile Crescent. 

This is not to deny that Judaism and Hellenism each possessed certain 
unique features, but it remains a distortion to treat them as two opposed 
systems, each one coherent and consistent in itself and sharply con- 
trasting to the other. Christian thinkers have found this picture attrac- 
tive for a variety of reasons: there have been some interesting attempts 
to treat Christianity as an Hegelian synthesis of which Hellenism and 
Judaism are thesis and antithesis; and it has always been tempting to 
view Hellenism and Judaism as embodying reason and revelation re- 
spectively. But the historian is likely to conclude that this contrasting 
and opposing of the one to the other is ideologically motivated rather 
than objectively sound, and that he must himself discard it.* 


To return to Justin, we should cease to inquire how he and the 
Apologists '*'hellenized" Christianity. The question that needs to be 
posed is a more narrowly defined one: to what extent did he employ the 
particular doctrines of the Greek philosophical schools, notably 
Platonism? As we have argued, Hellenism was not so novel and alien 
to the Christian inheritance that the influence of Greek philosophy 
threatened to transform the faith; but the question of the extent of this 
influence on Justin's theology remains a valid one. In this context our 
modern handbooks often assure us that Justin and the Apologists took 
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over the Logos doctrine of contemporary Middle Platonism.? This claim 
is widely accepted because it is intrinsically plausible, in view of the 
Apologists! concern to make Christianity philosophically respectable. 
But the unwary need to be warned that the similarity between the Logos 
doctrine of the Apologists and contemporary Platonic theology is less 
close than this claim implies. 

Take first the use of the term ''Logos"' as a favourite title for the Son. 
New Testament scholars assure us that the occurrence of this term as a 
divine name in the prologue to the Gospel of John cannot be due to the 
influence of Greek philosophy;$ is the position any different in the case 
of Justin? Platonists of his time certainly treated the rational and 
creative principle within the Godhead, but only exceptionally did they 
call this principle the 'fLogos'"." The term is more prominent in 
Stoicism, but only as one of a variety of terms applied to God; and in 
any case Justin was so contemptuous of Stoic theology that it is a most 
unlikely source for his own key terminology.? The easy and frequent use 
of **Logos'' as a title of the Son came to Justin not from Greek philoso- 
phy but from the constant mention of the **word of God" in the Old 
Testament, as transmitted to him in the Greek of the Septuagint and 
developed by such Jewish biblical commentators as Philo. It is because 
his debt is to this tradition rather than to the cosmological speculations 
of the Platonists that for Justin the Son is, above all, the Revealer, being 
called Logos ''because he brings to mankind the discourses of the 
Father'"' (Dialogue 128.2).? 

In describing the relationship between the Logos of God as the source 
of knowledge and rationality and the knowledge enjoyed by the human 
mind as itself inherently rational, Justin, as we all know, used the term 
*the spermatic Logos'' — the Logos who *''sows the seed"! (sperma) of 
knowledge in the human mind (2 Apo/ogy 8, 13). Attempts have been 
made to find a direct source for this in Stoicism or Platonism. Neither 
are convincing: Stoicism talks of *'seeds'' in the distinctly different con- 
text of human moral potential, while Carl Andresen's attempt to find 
a closer parallel in Middle Platonism has been found unsuccessful.'? 
The solution is that by Justin's time the metaphor of the sown seed had 
become a standard way to refer to innate knowledge of divine truth, 
without expressing any particular philosophical loyalties. We find it, for 
instance, in that markedly unhellenic work the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies: **In the heart placed in us spermatically (oxeouactuxoc) by God 
is present the whole of the truth, but it is hidden or revealed by the hand 
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of God, who in his activity knows the deserts of each man"' (XVII.18). 

The term *'Logos'' was also of use to Justin and his fellow Apologists 
as suggesting an account of the relation of the Father to the Son that 
would purify the notion of ''generation", with its embarrassing 
similarity to pagan myths. As Justin writes in his Dialogue (61.1-2), 
**God has begotten a kind of rational power (05vagtv Aovuxfv) out of 
himself... Do we not witness something similar in our own case? For 
when we produce a word (Aóvyov), we do not beget the word through pro- 
ducing it by means of scission, causing the word in us (i.e., reason) to 
be diminished.'' The concern of Justin and the other Apologists with 
trying to describe the relation of the Father to the Son in a way that 
would steer clear of the Scylla of Sabellianism and the Charybdis of 
ditheism was not shared by their Platonic contemporaries. The latter 
had the notionally similar task of describing the relation between the 
**Good"' of the Republic and the **Demiurge'' of the Timaeus; but they 
showed none of the same anxiety to strike the middle way. Some 
Platonists of the second century, most notably Numenius, distinguished 
more sharply between the two than an orthodox Christian would have 
wished to; Gnostic influence has plausibly been suspected. Other 
Platonists of the time proposed a straight identification between the 
two, as we find in Plutarch and Atticus and more obscurely in 
Albinus.'' 

The existence of this second variety of Platonism is particularly im- 
portant when we come to consider the cause of that subordinating of 
the Son to the Father that subsequent orthodoxy has adjudged the main 
defect in the Logos doctrine of the Apologists. This defect has often 
been attributed to direct Platonic influence, Platonists notoriously 
postulating a descending hierarchy of unequal first principles, in con- 
trast to the three equal persons of orthodox Trinitarian doctrine. But it 
is vital to appreciate that the descending hierarchy of third-century 
Neoplatonism was not the standard teaching of the Middle Platonism 
of the second century. Sadly, this is obscured in some modern exposi- 
tions of Middle Platonism, which emphasize that the transcendent and 
immanent aspects of God fall into a hierarchy of higher and lower; so 
they do, but the Middle Platonists were not on the whole concerned to 
bring this out.'? If we wish to find a source for Trinitarian subordina- 
tionism, we do not need to invoke Hellenic influence: nearer to home 
is the inheritance from Jewish monotheism, as applied in such sayings 
of our Lord in the Gospels as **Why do you call me good? No one is 
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good but God alone'' (Mk 10:18), or, *'*My father is greater than I" (Jn 
14:28), or in the Angel Christology of Judaeo-Christianity.'? 


In all, we must beware of exaggerating the extent to which Justin and 
the Apologists imported into Christian theology Hellenic notions in 
general and Platonic ones in particular. This is not to deny that Justin 
both knew and employed more Greek philosophy than the Christian 
writers of the first century, and that he was concerned to present the 
Gospel in terms as appealing as possible to pagan intellectuals. But the 
point to be made is that in describing and assessing the influence of 
Hellenism on Justin the notions of a **hellenization"' of Christianity and 
of an appropriation of a Platonic Logos doctrine are both inapplicable. 
The former presupposes a contrast between Judaic and Hellenic modes 
of thought that in fact had never been clearcut and had by the second 
century diminished to vanishing point; the second depends on 
overstating the similarity between Middle Platonism and the theology of 
the Apologists. 

It could be added that to represent Justin as a hellenizer would be also 
to overestimate his originality. His main apologetic themes, and most 
of the theology underlying them, derive from Hellenistic Judaism, as a 
comparison with texts such as Josephus' Contra Apionem demonstrates 
clearly. It 1s indeed this debt, and not some exciting theological devia- 
tion, that accounts for the failure in the Apologists generally to give 
specifically Christian themes such as the Incarnation or the doctrine of 
grace sufficient emphasis. It is within the strict limits imposed on the 
Apologists by the strong derivative element in their thought that their 
real but minor contribution to creative Christian theology needs to be 
expounded and defined. Grand vistas of hellenization or Hegelian syn- 
thesis are a distracting irrelevance that distort the picture and raise the 
wrong questions. We need to draw a more intricate map of the intellec- 
tual world of the pre-Nicene period, with more attention to the subtle 
and undramatic gradations of the terrain. On such a map the position 
and significance of Justin will be pinpointed more clearly and invite a 
more sober and finely tuned assessment. 


NOTES 


' SeeL. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr (Cambridge, 1966), 75, 169 & passim; R. A. Norris, 
God and World in Early Christian Theology (London, 1966), 33-56. The classic exposition 
of Justin and the Apologists as hellenizers remains A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, 1. Band (Freiburg, 1886), 372-422. 
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? ] Apol. 20-23, 44-46, 59-60, 2 Apol. 8-13, Dial. 1-29. 

| See W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1962), 26- 
38; M. L. West, Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient (Oxford, 1971); C. H. Gordon, 
Before the Bible: The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilizations (London, 
1962). 

* For an exposition and critique of the Hebraism/Hellenism contrast by an expert 
Hebraist, see J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford, 1961), 8-20, and Old 
and New in Interpretation (London, 1966), 34-64. 

* See Norris, op. cit. (n. 1), 45-50; J. Daniélou, Message évangélique et culture héllenisti- 
que aux IF? et IIIe siécles (Tournai, 1961), 317-328. The older view, of a direct appropria- 
tion of the Logos concept of the Stoics, is now definitely superseded. 

$ See R. Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, 1. Teil (Freiburg, 1965), 257-69; R. 
G. Brown, The Gospel according to John (i-xii) (New York, 1966), 519-524. 

' 'The principle names in Middle Platonism for the divine creative power are 77:eos, 
Nous, Poietes, Demiourgos. The use of Logos in this sense in Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 
(373BC, 376C) must be accounted a non-Platonic feature of the work. 

5. Justin's dismissal of Stoic theology in Dial. 2.3 is so crass, and from a Platonic or 
Christian standpoint so conventional, as to cast doubt on his claim to have studied 
Stoicism himself. 

* For Justin it is the Father who is the **Demiurge"' (1 Apol. 8.2 & passim). His attribu- 
tion to the Son of a subordinate role in creation (2 Apol. 6.3) goes no further than such 
New Testament texts as Jn 1:3 and Col. 1:16, pace J. Daniélou, /oc. cit. (n. 5). 

'í0 4C. Andresen, **Justin und der mittlere Platonismus", ZNW 44 (1952/3), 157-195; 
criticized by R. Holte, **Logos Spermatikos'', StTh 12 (1958), 109-168, esp. 145-6. 
Numenius (Fr. 13) talks of God's ''sowing the seed"! in the very different context of the 
creation of souls. 

!! 'The Numenius text closest to Gnosticism is Fr. 11; note too that Numenius' Second 
God, unlike the Christian Logos, is self-creating (Fr. 16). On the identification of the 
Good with the Demiurge in most Middle Platonism, and its lack of the Neoplatonic 
distinction between the One and Mind, one may agree with R. E. Witt, Albinus and the 
History of Middle Platonism (Amsterdam, 1971), 123-4. Ch. 10 of the Didaskalikos of 
Albinus (or Alcinous) is notoriously obscure, but the most prudent interpretation is that 
it is not positing a demiurgic Mind intermediate between the First God and the World 
Soul, but simply developing the teaching of Timaeus 30B on the implanting by God of 
mind in soul. 

7 "The distinction between the First God and the Demiurge constantly employed in J. 
Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London, 1977) is seriously misleading; see the preceding 
note. A triad of First God, Mind and Soul occurs in Apuleius, De Dogmate Platonis 1.6 
(193), but the point being made is that all three are **prime substances"', not that they 
form a clearly demarcated and graded Platonian triad. 

7 For the latter, see J. Daniélou, Théologie du judéo-christianisme (Tournai, 1958), 
167-198. 
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UN CORRESPONDANT DE GRÉGOIRE DE NAZIANZE 
IDENTIFIÉ: 
PANSOPHIOS d'IBORA 


PAR 


PIERRE MARAVAL 


Deux lettres de Grégoire de Nazianze, les Lettres 238 et 239, sont 
adressées à un certain Pansophios. Dans une note à la premiére, le der- 
nier éditeur de ces lettres, Paul Gallay, nous dit que «ce personnage 
n'est connu que par cette lettre et la suivante»,' et ce n'est qu'à partir 
d'elles que M. M. Hauser-Meury a composé sa notice prosopographique 
sur ce personnage. Citons cette notice: «Mis en relation avec Grégoire 
par le moine Evagre, il demeurait dans le territoire des Ibéres, ou à 
proximité (des Ibéres du Caucase, non des Espagnols, comme le disent 
les Mauristes, qui traduisent de maniére inexacte le début de la lettre 
229). Il invita Grégoire à venir le voir et lui envoya des présents de féte; 
selon toute apparence, il était chrétien».? 

Un personnage du méme nom, en fait, nous est connu par une autre 
source. Les listes qui nous sont parvenues des Péres du concile de Con- 
stantinople de 381 nous font connaitre l'unique représentant à ce concile 
de la province du Pont d'Amasée, autrement dit de l'Hélénopont, dont 
la capitale était Amasée: il s'agit de Pansophios, évéque d'Ibora.? Sa 
présence à un concile qui regroupe majoritairement des partisans de 
l'orthodoxie nicéenne n'est pas pour surprendre: Pansophios a été établi 
sur son siége, peu de temps auparavant, gráce à l'intervention de Gré- 
goire de Nysse lui-méme. Celui-ci nous a raconté comment il avait été 
sollicité par les habitants d'Ibora, à la mort de leur évéque, de pourvoir 
à l'élection de son successeur, de faire en sorte en particulier qu'il 
s'accorde à la «foi saine», c'est-à-dire nicéenne, qui était la leur.* Rien 
d'étonnant à cette demande des habitants d'Ibora et à cette intervention 
de Grégoire: cette petite ville était toute proche du village d'Annisa, 
dont Grégoire dit quelque part qu'il lui appartenait? et oü étaient éta- 
blies les communautés monastiques fondées par Basile et Macrine;? 
l'évéque qui venait de mourir, Araxios, avait été présent avec lui, peu 
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de temps auparavant, aux funérailles de sa soeur." Il y avait donc des 
liens familiaux et spirituels, voire des liens de clientéle, entre les habi- 
tants d'Ibora et Grégoire, ce qui explique qu'on ait recouru à lui pour 
l'élection du nouvel évéque. Celle-ci eut lieu peu de temps aprés le con- 
cile d'Antioche auquel Grégoire avait participé «neuf mois, ou guére 
plus», aprés la mort de Basile,? plus précisément encore aprés la mort 
de sa soeur et un séjour à Nysse durant lequel il avait dà affronter des 
difficultés suscitées par les Galates,? c'est-à-dire vers la fin de 380 si l'on 
accepte la chronologie que j'avais proposée dans mon édition de la Vie 
de Macrine,'? ou vers la fin de 378 si l'on accepte avec Alan D. Booth 
de remonter au printemps 378 le concile d'Antioche, que depuis Tille- 
mont on datait de l'automne 379.'! 

Mais Pansophios, évéque d'Ibora, est-il le correspondant de Grégoire 
de Nazianze? Deux points le prouvent. Tout d'abord le début de la lettre 
229. Les éditeurs de Grégoire lisent: «"Ocov 'Ifjpov (lecon de la plupart 
des manuscrits) xai "4v có uécov, Quelle distance entre les Ibéres et 
nous!». Mais si l'on regarde l'apparat critique de la lettre, on constate 
que deux manuscrits ont une bien meilleure lecon: non pas 'Ifjpov, mais 
'IBópov (ms. A?) ou mieux encore 'Igooov (ms. I).? «Quelle distance, 
écrit Grégoire, entre Ibora et nous! Le trajet n'est pas de quelques 
jours». Si le Nazianzéene est alors à Constantinople, comme il est proba- 
ble, on comprend assez le sens de son exclamation, car il faut compter 
au moins quinze jours de voyage pour se rendre de la capitale à Ibora.'? 
Elle s'expliquerait aussi méme s'il était encore en Cappadoce, car nous 
savons que Grégoire de Nysse a fait le trajet de Cappadoce à Annisa en 
dix jours, et en se hátant.'* 

Autre élément qui prouve l'identification: Grégoire a été mis en rela- 
tion avec Pansophios par «notre bien-aimé fils et collégue dans le diaco- 
nat, Evagrios»." Il s'agit, à n'en pas douter, d'Evagre le Pontique, dont 
on sait précisément qu'il est originaire d'Ibora.'$ Ainsi tout s'éclaire: 
Evagre, qui avait d'abord été confié à Basile par son pére, est passé 
aprés la mort de l'évéque de Césarée auprés de Grégoire de Nazianze, 
et il l'a mis en relation avec le nouvel évéque d'Ibora. On sait d'autre 
part que Grégoire a ordonné Evagre diacre, mais qu'il l'a aussi «instruit 
dans la philosophie», comme le dit Sozoméne,'' autrement dit qu'il l'a 
converti à la vie monastique. C'est bien ce qu'il nous dit dans la pre- 
miéere lettre à Pansophios, en parlant d'Evagre comme de quelqu'un qui 
«accéde généreusement à la philosophie», «une àme nouvellement ini- 
tiée, récemment ornée par Dieu et commengcant à secouer ses entraves 
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terrestres».'* Ajoutons (mais cela n'est qu'une confirmation trés secon- 
daire) que le début de la lettre, ou le jeune homme est comparé à «une 
plante qui se couvre tout juste de fleurs», rappelle l'expression dont 
Evagre lui-méme se servait pour parler de son maitre, «le juste Grégoire 
qui m'a planté»,'? ou encore celle d'une lettre qu'il lui adresse: «Toi qui 
le premier as planté en moi le sarment et par tes lettres l'as arrosé avec 
toute la tendresse de ton coeur».?? 

Une objection pourrait étre faite à cette identification du correspon- 
dant de Grégoire: celui-ci ne lui donne aucun titre qui puisse laisser sup- 
poser qu'il est évéque. Mais on trouve d'autres exemples semblables 
dans des lettres incontestablement adressées par le Nazianzene à des 
évéques.?' 

On devra donc rédiger comme suit la notice prosopographique de 
Pansophios: Evéque d'Ibora dans l'Hélénopont, élu apres la mort 
d'Araxios avec l'appui de Grégoire de Nysse (fin 378 ou fin 380). Mis 
en relation avec Grégoire de Nazianze par Evagre le Pontique (originaire 
d'Ibora), il l'invita à venir le voir et lui envoya des présents de féte. Pré- 
sent au concile de Constantinople de 381. 


NOTES 


Paul Gallay, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze, Lettres, II, (Collection des Universités de 
France), Paris 1967, p. 120 gauche. 

? M.-M. Hauser-Meury, Prosopographie zu den Schriften Gregors von Nazianz (Theo- 
phaneia 13), Bonn 1960, p. 141. M. Wittig, Gregor von Nazianz, Briefe (Bibliothek der 
griechischen Literatur 13), Stuttgart 1981, p. 258, note 442 en retient le dernier élément: 
c'est un chrétien. 

^ Mansi, Concilia, III, 572 A: «Provinciae Ponti Amasiae: Pantophilus (Pansophius) 
Iberorum»; C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta iuris antiquissima, 11,3, 
Oxonii 1939, p. 462-463: «Pansopius Hibero, Pansophius Ibirensis». 

^ Gregorius Nyssenus, Epist. 19, 12-13 (p. 66 Pasquali). 

5 [d., In XL Martyres, PG 46, 784 B. 

* Cf. Basilius Caes., Epist. 3,2 (PG 32, 236 AB, p. 14 Courtonne II). Sur le site 
d'Annisa, voir P. Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine (Sources Chrétien- 
nes 178), Paris 1971, p. 38-44. 

^ Gregorius Nyss., V. Macr. 33, 22-23 (p. 248-250 Maraval - PG 46, 993 B). 

* bid. 15,1 (p. 190 2 973 D). 

?  [d., Epist. 19, 10-11 (p. 65-66 Pasquali). 

'^ P. Maraval, op. cit., p. 64. F. Diekamp, dont la chronologie a été longtemps reque, 
placait ces événements dans les premiers mois de 380 (Die Wahl Gregors von Nyssa zum 
Metropoliten von Sebaste im Jahre 380, Theol. Quartalschrift 90, 1908, p. 392-393), mais 
sa chronologie repose sur l'hypothése de la mort de Macrine durant l'hiver 379-380, ce qui 
contredit la donnée de la V. Macr. 19, 7-9 (p. 202-203 — PG 46, 977 D). 
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" Cf. A. D. Booth, The Chronology of Jerome's Early Years, Phoenix 35, 1981, p. 237- 
259. Cet article entend reconsidérer plusieurs dates de la jeunesse de Jéróme, et il montre 
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hypothése, qui mérite un plus ample examen. Cf. sur ce sujet P. Maraval, La date de la 
mort de Basile de Césarée, Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes, 34, 1988. 

? Qregorius Naz., Epist. 229,1 (p. 120 droite Gallay). 
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'^ Qregorius Nyss., Epist. 19, 10 (p. 65 Pasquali). 
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'5* Qregorius Naz., Epist. 228,1-2 (p. 120 Gallay). 

'" FEvagrius, Practicos, Epil. (p. 712 Guillaumont - PG 40, 1252 C). Il y a évidemment 
dans ce texte une allusion à 1 Cor. 3, 6, alors que la phrase de Grégoire est une allusion 
à l'Iliade XVII, 56. 

?  Evagrius, Epist. 4S (p. 596, 24s. Frankenberg). 
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UNE LETTRE SPIRITUELLE DE GRÉGOIRE 
DE NYSSE IDENTIFIÉE: 
L'EPISTULA 124 DU CORPUS BASILIEN 


PAR 
JEAN-ROBERT POUCHET 


«La critique de provenance de la volumineuse et trés intéressante cor- 
respondance de Basile est loin d'étre poussée à fond». Tel était, voici 
plus de quarante ans, l'avis de l'un des meilleurs pionniers de la recher- 
che basilienne contemporaine, D. Amand de Mendieta.' Aujourd'hui 
encore, malgré les trés solides ouvrages parus depuis lors,? il reste, 
semble-t-il, beaucoup de fouilles à poursuivre. Nous voudrions propo- 
ser Ici notre interprétation de l' Ep. 124,? oü nous pensons avoir détecté 
une lettre de Grégoire de Nysse. 

Ce billet d'amitié de vingt-trois lignes apparait, à premiére vue, 
comme un document mineur. Tenu communément pour une lettre de 
Basile de Césarée, il n'a jamais, à notre connaissance, éveillé de soupcon 
chez les critiques. Cependant, à qui le considere de prés, il ne tarde guére 
à manifester de nombreux indices de provenance non basilienne et à sus- 
citer, par ailleurs, un intérét multiforme. 

Notre approche de cette lettre empruntera les voies les plus classiques 
parmi les philologues et les historiens. Nous consacrerons un premier 
temps à l'analyse littéraire; il y sera fait appel aux données de la critique 
interne et de la critique externe. Puis, nous préterons attention aux har- 
moniques spirituelles de ses formules. Enfin, nous tenterons la coordi- 
nation historique de ce document: date, destinataire et objet. Nous sui- 
vrons le texte grec établi par Y. Courtonne.* En voici une traduction 
nouvelle, qui vise à rendre ce message plus accessible, si faire se peut, 
au lecteur d'aujourd'hui, à en souligner les expressions les plus prégnan- 
tes, bref, à introduire d'emblée au coeur du sujet: 

«On dit parfois que ceux qui sont en proie à la passion de l'amour, 
et qu'une trop impérieuse nécessité éloigne des étres désirés, n'ont qu'à 
porter le regard sur l'image de la beauté chérie pour mettre un terme, 
par le plaisir des yeux, à la violence de la passion. Est-ce vrai ou non? 
Je ne saurais le dire. 
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«Quoi qu'il en soit, il m'est arrivé, à l'égard de ta Bonté, quelque 
chose d'approchant. Oui, j'ai éprouvé, pour ton áme sacrée et sincére, 
comme une disposition d'amour passionné, àu0eot; po xxf. Quant à 
jouir de la présence méme des étres chers, ceci, comme du reste, tout 
autre avantage, nous ne l'obtenons pas facilement, car nos péchés y font 
obstacle. Néanmoins, en accueillant nos trés pieux fréres, il m'a semblé 
voir en eux une image trés nette de ta Bonté, eixóva cric &yafóvntóc cou 
évapyeox&try. Pareillement, s'il m'était arrivé, en leur absence, de ren- 
contrer ta Probité, j'aurais estimé les avoir vus en toi: car la charité, dis- 
je, atteint en chacun de vous un si haut degré qu'elle manifeste, de la 
part de tous, une égale émulation de dépassement, éníonc tT|jv xepi vo0 
rÀstovoc &xáct« qtAoveuxtav. De quoi j'ai rendu gráces au Dieu saint. Je 
prie aussi pour que, s'il me reste encore quelque temps à vivre, tu puisses 
m'adoucir l'existence; car je suis présentement convaincu que la vie est 
un combat à esquiver, lorsqu'elle est privée de la compagnie des intimes. 
A mon sens, il n'y a aucun sujet d'assurance possible, pour qui est 
séparé de ses vrais amis.» 


I. Analyse littéraire 


1) Les données de la critique interne: 

a) Vocabulaire. Dés le premier abord, l' Ep. 124 donne une impression 
déconcertante de dépaysement à quiconque est familiarisé avec la cor- 
respondance de S. Basile. La premiére expression qu'on y rencontre 
sonne étrangement si l'on entend la lire sous sa plume: «la passion de 
l'amour», «ó xáfoc «ob £pooc,? celle de l'Éocc dans sa plus grande généra- 
lité. Ce sentiment d'étrangeté s'avive encore lorsqu'on rencontre, sept 
lignes plus loin, une expression synonymique, à la tonalité encore plus 
réaliste, 6t&Óeoíc tt épootuxft, une disposition d'amour passionné, expres- 
sion oü l'on décéle sans peine un relent de platonisme diffus. Les dix 
premieres lignes de la lettre rendent le méme ton ambigu et sont de 
nature à mettre en verve nos modernes psychanalystes, surtout si l'on 
y joint la finale du message, qui retourne à la dominante initiale, de telle 
sorte que son auteur semble se renfermer, en quelque sorte, dans son 
affectivité frustrée. 

La présence conjointe de termes comme &yázn', au coeur du billet, et 
de son dérivé verbal, &yax&v,? au début et à la fin, ne suffit pas à dissiper 
l'impression d'étrangeté, orchestrée qu'elle est par toute une gamme de 
mots affectifs des familles de xó00c,? uopgof,'? &xóAavotc,!! süxoA(a,? 
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qtAovetxía, ? ouAtGa,'* e9Ouu(a, ? et nous en passons. Cette hypersensibilité 
sans retenue, à supposer méme qu'elle vibre pour un ami intime, est-elle 
la marque de Basile? Celui-ci est d'autant plus sobre de témoignages 
d'affection qu'il s'adresse à un destinataire plus familier; on l'a déjà 
remarqué. C'est du moins sa maniére ordinaire.' Cette seule observa- 
tion nous a déjà mis en défiance. 

Le tout premier indice — ténu, mais non équivoque — de non- 
authenticité basilienne, c'est, à nos yeux, le titre conventionnel de poli- 
tesse décerné à Théodore, 7, o7, &va0ó6cnc,"' titre dont Basile n'use jamais, 
alors qu'il est assez courant chez les deux Grégoire, celui de Nazianze'* 
et celui de Nysse.'? Nous avons vite exclu le premier de la paternité de 
l'Ep. 124, parce que celle-ci ne refléte ni son vocabulaire, avec la fré- 
quence de qui(a?? et la rareté de £poc,?' ni son style, avec le brio littéraire, 
la finesse des traits, la verve étincelante et le panache qu'on lui connait. 
Il n'en va pas de méme de Grégoire de Nysse, dont J. Daniélou a excel- 
lemment souligné la place centrale qu'il accorde à l'£gocz^? dans sa pro- 
pre synthése de théologie mystique. 

L'expression-clé de cette lettre 124, Ou0eot; époux? est au coeur 
méme de la spiritualité de Grégoire de Nysse.?? Si l'on fait momentané- 
ment abstraction de ses attaches philosophiques, pour la situer d'abord 
dans le vaste horizon de la patristique grecque, il faut affirmer sans 
ambages que c'est une expression typiquement nysséenne. Sans préten- 
dre fournir, à ce sujet, des indications exhaustives, nous allons mention- 
ner, à titre de démonstration, les principaux paralléles que nous avons 
pu en relever dans l'oeuvre entiére de Grégoire: nous les rangeons en 
deux séries distinctes, la premiére étant réservée aux passages oü 
l'expression est matériellement identique, la seconde consacrée aux 
équivalences les plus proches. Tous ces textes, sans exception, sont liés 
au théme de la contemplation et de l'union à Dieu, objectif à la fois 
transcendant et immanent de la vie du chrétien: 


1?^: In Canticum Canticorum oratio 9 (GNO VI, p. 264,4-5; PG 44,956 
A): 
tijv épootuxr]v &vxtxapu;ouévov. OlkÜeotv 
Ibid., or. 15 (GNO VI, p. 461, 11; PG 44,1112 C): 
«t uév [Qoxai] épexuxt; vtvc OvxÉoetc ttpooxoAAGvta 
De vita Moysis (GNO VII,1, p. 114,5-6; PG 44,401 D; SC 1 bis, 231 
A, p. 106): 


, -— , * * * 
épcootuxi, xtvt Ota Éoet móc x0... xaÀÓv 
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2?: De virginitate (GNO VIII,1, p. 277,26; SC 119, cap. 5,20, p. 336): 
uexaOfioet «Tv épcoxux|v. Obvaqutv...Eni tT|v...t00 xaAoO Üenptav 
Ibid. (GNO VIII, 1, p. 296, 14; SC 119, cap. 11, 5, 14, p. 394): 
Ó totoUtoc mpÓc éxtivo uÓóvov épattxac...Ebet. 
De opificio hominis, cap. 22 (P.G.44,208 C): 
10 épcixóv to0to máDoc 
De vita S. Macrinae, 22,31-35 (SC 178, p. 214; GNO VIII, 1, p. 
396, -6-14): 
tv Üetov. ..£pco xa... .ExÓT|A Ov TtOtLElv.. xat Or. ooteoetv tT|v £v xapOta OuXOsotv 
In Ecclesiasten homiliae, or. 7 (GNO V, p. 398,4-6; PG 44,717 B): 
100 épcttxoc npóc tijv cogíav OtxteÜÉvcoc 
Ibid. (GNO V, p. 399,17; PG 44,720 A): 
et xpóc tv xaBapócnta DAénetg époyttxox... 
In Canticum Canticorum or. 1 (GNO VI, p. 27, 7; PG 44,773 C) 
Àéyc O7, xÓ &pctixóv. xoc 
Ibid., or. 1 (GNO VI, p. 27, 13; PG 44,773 D) 


UÓw«o tà TveOpatt Céety Époyttxaic 


On a pu constater que l'expression en cause est familiére à Grégoire 
de Nysse. Ajoutons qu'on ne la rencontre nulle part dans la correspon- 
dance sürement authentique de Basile de Césarée;,?* ni, à notre connais- 
sance, dans tout le reste de son oeuvre, qu'elle soit théologique, ascéti- 
que ou oratoire. Cette seule observation ne nous permet pas encore, 
cependant, d'étayer suffisamment notre affirmation initiale: «óíoeotc 
éoc tx est une expression typiquement nysséenne», si nous n'élargis- 
sons pas quelque peu notre enquéte, en interrogeant les principaux mai- 
tres qui, avec Basile, ont formé Grégoire. Le champ est vaste et la docu- 
mentation fragmentaire. Aussi notre propos n'est-il pas tant de déceler 
des sources directes que de reconstituer l'ambiance qui imprégna son 
esprit. Sur cet arriére-plan littéraire se détachera sa véritable originalité. 

L'expression est annoncée, à plusieurs reprises, chez Platon; nous 
lisons par deux fois, dans /e Banquet, l'éQuivalence adverbe — verbe 
épctixóg OutiÜÉEueva, £pottxoc Ouxt(0ec0o:.? Platon met ces expressions 
sur les lévres de Diotime, l'étrangére de Mantinée, dans son dialogue 
avec Socrate sur la cause de l'amour. Comme la formule susdite ne 
revient pas fréquemment dans les dialogues platoniciens, il semble 
qu'on soit en droit de parler ici de «source» littéraire et pas seulement 
de lieu parallele. 

Aristote, lui, fait grand usage du substantif 8i&0sotc,?5 à la suite d'Hip- 
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pocrate,?' et il est possible que ce soit par l'intermédiaire de traités aris- 
totéliciens que l'usage de ce mot soit devenu courant dans la langue de 
Basile?? et, beaucoup plus encore, dans celle de Grégoire.?? 

Les Stoiciens en ont usé aussi,?? mais dans un esprit bien différent; 
et la tournure de la lettre 124 nous interdit de supposer un impact de la 
Stoa sur ce point précis qui nous occupe. 

De la part de Plotin, par contre, on pourrait conjecturer une influence 
complémentaire de celle de Platon; elle se serait exercée surtout par le 
Traité V de la 5e Ennéade, intitulé De l Amour, legi £poxoc.?' Ce traité, 
tout inspiré lui-méme du Banquet de Platon, met constamment en con- 
nexion l'image, sixov, la beauté, x&AAoc, et l'amour, £poc. Mais le mot 
Oik0soi; n'y apparait pas avec la qualification spécifique que nous y 
recherchons. 

Des divers systémes de la philosophie paienne passons aux écrits reli- 
gieux et, en premier lieu, à la Bible. On peut donner comme toile de 
fond à la 6i&0cot; époxtxf, certains passages des Proverbes? et de la 
Sagesse de Salomon,?? et surtout le Cantique des Cantiques?* en son 
entier. Nul doute que ce dernier n'ait fait l'objet de la méditation assi- 
due de Grégoire. Au début de ses Homélies sur cet épithalame inspiré, 
il consacre un long passage à l'évocation du livre des Proverbes, qui 
exalte la passion d'amour pour la beauté de la Sagesse. Et dans sa 
Préface?* aux mémes Homélies, il se réclame du Commentaire q'Ori- 
gene sur le Cantique,?' en reconnaissant sa dette à l'égard de son maitre 
alexandrin. Celui-ci avait cru pouvoir s'autoriser de l'exemple de 
l'évéque-martyr Ignace d'Antioche,?* pour récupérer au bénéfice de la 
spiritualité chrétienne le terme £go? galvaudé par l'usage paien. Cette 
démarche d'Origéne a encouragé, à son tour, Grégoire de Nysse dans 
cette audacieuse systématisation du langage et de la pensée, dont 
l'expression ói0eotc époux? nous est un témoin éloquent. L'original grec 
des tomoi d'Origéne sur le Cantique est malheureusement perdu, du 
moins dans sa majeure partie. Mais /a chaíne palestinienne sur le 
Psaume 116,*? qui nous a conservé nombre de fragments origéniens soli- 
dement attestés, présente, à deux reprises, l'adverbe £poxtxóz lié soit au 
verbe £yxstw,*' soit au verbe óixí(0cc0o4,*? auxquels correspondent respec- 
tivement les substantifs ££ et Ou0scoi, tous deux courants chez 
Aristote^' dans un sens tout voisin. Origene ne faisait ici que paraphra- 
ser deux versets oü le psalmiste chante son amour passionné pour la Loi 
et les préceptes du Seigneur. 

Philon d'Alexandrie,^* pour sa part, nous parait s'étre beaucoup 
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moins intéressé au théme du Cantique des Cantiques qu'à ceux de la 
Genése et de l'Exode. Grégoire ne nous semble donc pas tributaire, en 
cette matiére, de son influence immédiate comme il l'est dans sa Vie de 
Moise,* par exemple. Ici, il insistera sur les étapes de l'ascension spiri- 
tuelle; là, beaucoup plus sur la mystique sponsale, avec les échanges 
d'amour du Christ-Epoux et de l'Eglise-Epouse, et, en cette derniére, de 
l'áme baptisée et purifiée, ainsi que dans la dialectique de l'absence et 
de la présence. 

Enfin, ni Méthode d'Olympe,* ni Basile d'Ancyre,^' malgré les sujets 
dont ils traitent, ne nous semblent avoir fait plus que de contribuer, cha- 
cun à sa maniere et à son époque, à créer l'atmosphére et le terroir qui 
permettraient plus tard l'effloraison de la mystique nysséenne. Malgré 
certains rapprochements possibles de terminologie (dans leurs ouvrages 
sur la virginité chrétienne), ces deux auteurs sont loin d'égaler ici l'influ- 
ence d'Origéne. 

En somme, nous observerons que Grégoire de Nysse utilise ses sour- 
ces avec l'indépendance de son génie personnel. D'un vocabulaire 
encore spontané et flottant, il élabore un essai de systématisation. Dans 
l'usage d'une expression demeurée ambigué, il a conscience d'étre un 
novateur: témoin la discrétion avec laquelle il l'emploie et le soin qu'il 
prend souvent de ne pas offenser l'oreille de ses auditeurs ou de ses lec- 
teurs, en recourant à une tournure explicative: il s'agit de «certaine dis- 
position» (Ot0coic vtc** épgoxf)), «pour ainsi dire» (tv' otc stro *?). 
Trés tót, cependant, elle s'est ébauchée dans son esprit, puisqu'on en 
apercoit les premieres traces dans le Traité de la virginit&? et dans les 
écrits sur sa soeur Macrine. Mais elle n'atteindra sa forme définitive 
qu'au soir de sa vie, lorsque les circonstances l'inciteront à consacrer 
aux fraternités d'ascétes et de vierges le meilleur de son temps et de son 
coeur. 

Apres l'examen attentif de cette expression-clé de la Lettre 124, il nous 
suffira de considérer quelques instants les deux autres expressions sou- 
lignées dans notre traduction. L'expression évapysotótm sixov «jc 
&yvaócnxoc?' est un legs de la tradition alexandrine, qui la tient elle-méme 
du livre de la Sagesse de Salomon. En effet, en Sag. 7, 26,?? l'écrivain 
inspiré nous dépeint la Sagesse personnifiée comme l'«image de la 
bonté» de Dieu. Cette présentation a connu une immense fortune chez 
Origeéne?! et Athanase;?* à leur suite, Grégoire de Nysse aime la citer, 
lorsqu'il veut démontrer l'égalité de nature et la relation hypostatique 
du Fils à l'égard du Pére, dans la Trinité.?^? Mais au terme eixov, image, 
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qui est au confluent des deux traditions de la philosophie grecque et de 
la Bible des LXX, il ajoute souvent l'épithéte évapyfic?? à la forme posi- 
tive ou superlative, en quoi il est tributaire de sa formation rhétorique,?' 
autant que de ses connaissances platoniciennes ou stoiciennes. Cette 
addition en fait une formule particuliére à Grégoire. De plus, et c'est la 
seconde particularité de l'usage nysséen, l'expression y est appliquée 
tantót au Logos divin, tantót à l'àme humaine, tellement Grégoire est 
hanté, dans sa vie spirituelle, par la doctrine de l'image de Dieu. 
Voici quelques références glanées dans son oeuvre: 


Epistula 38 «Basilii» (restituée à Grégoire de Nysse), 8,5-6 (Courtonne, 
I, p. 92): eixóva xoo O£00...xoi tj; (ya ócrtoc «oto 

Epistula 18 (GNO VIII, 2; p. 56, initium); PG 46,1068 B): 
tfic...DuxTjg cou tfjg Óvt«oc xaT; elóov évapyeotátr eixóva. 

Epistula 19 (GNO VIII, 2, p. 61,3-4); PG 46, 1073 A): 

évapYeotátnv àxóOsibiv tfjg tÀv tpÓmQv GOv...ÓOcbtÓtT|tOG 

In Canticum Canticorum or. 15 (GNO IV, p. 439, 10; PG.44,1093 C): 


évapyeatátnv eixóva toU ApyxetUTOu XÓAAOUG 


Ici encore, le vocabulaire de Basile contraste, le plus souvent, avec 
celui de son frére. On ne rencontre pas Sag. 7, 26 dans sa correspon- 
dance. Il écrit fréquemment xapoaxcrjp?* là oü Grégoire écrirait eixov. Et, 
s'il lui advient d'employer ce dernier terme, il n'accole pas l'épithéte 
évapyr|c, mais bien plutót £udvxoc,?? vivante (image), expression qui trahit 
l'homme d'action plus que de spéculation. 

Pour achever cette analyse fondamentale du vocabulaire de Grégoire 
de Nysse, tel que nous le retrouvons dans l' Ep. 124, relevons l'expression 
7| tegi toO xÀe(ovoc quAoveixto, 9 l'émulation pour le dépassement, qui tra- 
duit l'un des thémes les plus importants de sa théologie mystique. On 
pourrait, ici encore, en discerner les éléments, plus ou moins disjoints, 
chez Platon*' et Origéne,*? mais il faut convenir, aprés J. Daniélou, que 
c'est bien Grégoire qui lui a conféré l'estampille de son génie propre.? 
Il fait usage de l'expression dés le début de sa vie littéraire, et elle lui 
reste familiére jusqu'à la fin de ses jours. En voici quelques témoignages 
et lieux paralléles: 


De virginitate (GNO VIII,1, p. 267, 17-18; SC 119,4,1,19-20, p. 304): 
qtÀovetxjoet xepl toD mÀstovoc 
Ibid. (GNO VIII,1, p. 257, 24-25; SC 119,3,2,13-14, p. 278): 


€ , 1 € a , -— ; -— ? , € , 
7]...QtÀovetxía xÓ éautóv BooAsoÜat vixàv év cf yz] éxé&tepov 
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De vita S. Macrinae, 23,1-5 (SC 178, p. 216; GNO VIII, 1, p. 396): 
cc xÀéov Ücpoüca toU vuop.p(ou 10 x&AAoc, év ogoOpotépa.... 

De vita Moysis (GNO VII, 1, p. 5, 3-4; SC 1 bis, Préface, 10 C, p. 4): 
&el év t xaÀGQ tO mÀÉov Éxttv, T|...xeAetÓtT &act. 

Ibid. (GNO VII, 1, p. 113, 26...; SC 1 bis, II, 230-231, p. 106): 
&xopéot«G Éxet toU mAt(ovoc 

Ibid. (GNO VII, 1, p. 116, 19-20; SC 1 bis, II, 239, p. 109): 

xpÓc t7|v toO mÀÉov iOctv émxiÜuu(av. ixxaícaDot 

De instituto christiano (GNO VIII, 1, p. 65, 24 et p. 66, 1): 


qtÀAoveuxet OG uéxpt trjg toU (ou toótou teAsutijc 


On observera que, parmi les citations du 77raité de la virginité, la 
seconde met en rapport, comme la lettre 124, l'émulation, quoveixía, et 
l'amour, &y&zn; et parmi celles de la Vie de Moise, la deuxiéme établit 
la connexion entre l'amour passionné ótá0eot égoxxf, et le dépassement 
par suite de l'inassouvissement (£x ogptya tfj &riÜup(a) àxopéatoc Éxet 
z.nÀ.. L'enchainement logique des thémes spirituels est déjà visible dans 
la seule matérialité des expressions. 

Dans la langue de Basile, à l'encontre de celle de Grégoire, le mot 
qtÀovetx(íaó^ conserve presque toujours son sens péjoratif. Les Régles 
basiliennes, par exemple, présentent au moins huit cas semblables.$? 
Mais lorsque Basile veut exhorter ses correspondants ascétes à l'émula- 
tion spirituelle, il use d'un tout autre langage; qu'on lise, à titre 
d'épreuve, l'Ep. 295,13-21,9* qui est peut-étre le meilleur témoin du 
genre. 

b) Style. L'influence de la seconde sophistique sur Grégoire de Nysse 
a déjà fait l'objet de sérieuses études.*" Nous voudrions souligner ici un 
phénomene stylistique si fréquent dans ses Lettres qui'il est vraiment 
typique de sa maniére. Il s'agit de la composition des exordes. L. Méri- 
dier n'en reléve que trois exemples, ceux des Ep. 9, 12 et 19, dans les 
pages 134 et 144 de sa thése. En réalité, on peut compter une dizaine de 
cas analogues: dans les Ep. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21 et 28.5* Les 
exordes y sont amorcés par une observation qui fait image. Elle est 
empruntée à la nature, à la psychologie, aux beaux-arts, à la poésie ou 
à l'histoire, et souvent élaborée en forme d'ekphrasis. De là, Grégoire 
glisse vers la comparaison avec l'objet de sa lettre ou avec son propre 
état d'àme. Le plus souvent, il introduit cette syrkrisis par une proposi- 
tion interrogative du type de celle-ci: «Que signifie donc ce langage?», 
x( oov ó Aóyoc uot DoóAstou;? — Ainsi s'engage enfin la communication 
proprement dite avec le correspondant. 
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Or, le début de l'Ep. 124 présente un étonnant paralléle avec ce que 
nous pouvons appeler un canon épistolaire de Grégoire de Nysse:"? 
exorde imagé; interrogative soudaine; transposition métaphorique. Il 
s'y ajoute l'agrément de nombreux homéotéleutes et le balancement 
harmonieux des clausules rythmiques, artifices de style que l'on sait étre 
familiers au Nysséen. 


2) Les données de la critique externe: 

a) L'embranchement A de la classification de Bessiéres. Nous avons 
procédé à un inventaire trés attentif au sujet de la place occupée par 
l'Ep. 124 dans les diverses familles de manuscrits. C'est, avant tout, à 
l'étude classique en la matiére que nous avons recouru, à savoir, 
l'ouvrage posthume de M. Bessieres, La tradition manuscrite de la cor- 
respondance de saint Basile."' 

La lettre qui est affectée du numéro 124 selon le «nouvel ordre» chro- 
nologique adopté par les Mauristes?? et retenu par tous les éditeurs 
modernes, occupe, dans les mss de la famille Aa — la plus autorisée de 
toutes — le numéro 273,"? c'est-à-dire le tout dernier rang. Les recher- 
ches des philologues plus récents, tels que A. Cavallin,"* Stig Y. 
Rudberg" et J. Gribomont,'* ont confirmé les résultats de l'enquéte de 
Bessiéres. En certains mss de cette famille, v.g. le Barrocianus 121, 
Oxford, Bodl., les trois lettres canoniques 188, 199 et 217 de l'Ordo 
novus des Mauristes, adressées à Amphiloque d'Iconium, ont été ajou- 
tées par une main tardive," et l'on sait que ces trois lettres relévent 
d'une tradition propre."* D'autre part, les lettres 40, 41 et 366, que cer- 
tains mss de l'embranchement A?? donnent parfois aprés notre Ep. 124, 
sont communément reconnues comme inauthentiques.*^ Ces indices 
convergents rendent cette lettre sujette à caution, s'ils ne suffisent pas, 
par eux-mémes, à fonder un diagnostic d'inauthenticité. 

b) L'embranchement B. C'est le deuxiéme et dernier des embranche- 
ments des familles de mss basiliens. Or, dans la famille Bo, la «lettre 
124» occupe le numéro 230,*! chiffre trés bas qui n'est pas, lui non plus, 
l'indice d'une insertion précoce dans le corpus épistolaire. Dans les 
familles Bu et Bz, à l'Ep. 124 est assigné encore le dernier ou l'avant- 
dernier rang;*" de plus, phénoméne notable, dans la famille Bu, l'Ep. 
124 se trouve dans le voisinage immédiat de l' Ep. 38,*? désormais tenue, 
par tous les critiques, pour inauthentique et ... nysséenne!*^ Ce voisi- 
nage serait-il seulement fortuit? — 

Le célebre érudit C. H. Turner, dans son importante /ntroduction à 
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l'ouvrage précité de Bessiéres, opinait déjà que les mss de la famille Aa 
ont connu des agrandissements successifs, péle-méle, jusqu'à produire 
la «masse amorphe»*? que nous possédons. Ce jugement nous autorise 
à affirmer que la lettre 124 est une addition tardive et comme un appen- 
dice au corpus primitif. Et les arguments de critique interne présentés 
dans les pages précédentes de notre étude, conjoints aux données de la 
critique externe, ici enregistrées, nous induisent à conclure à l'inauthen- 
ticité basilienne de l'Ep. 124. L'évocation doctrinale et la reconstitution 
historique, que nous allons tenter maintenant, visent à confirmer sa 
paternité nysséenne. 


II. Evocation doctrinale 


Une lettre d'amitié: rien de plus recherché, peut-étre, dans les rela- 
tions humaines de tous les temps; mais rien de plus banal, assurément, 
dans la tradition épistolaire de l'époque hellénistique. Observons cepen- 
dant ce qu'il y a d'exceptionnel, voire méme d'unique, dans le cas de 
l'Ep. 124. L'expression fondamentale dont se sert ici Grégoire pour 
manifester son amitié, ne se retrouve nulle part dans le reste de sa cor- 
respondance; en revanche, on la rencontre à plusieurs reprises, ainsi que 
les autres expressions que nous avons relevées, comme une des formula- 
tions les plus typiques de son expérience et de sa théologie spirituelles. 
Nous n'en conclurons pas que Grégoire entend adresser à son corres- 
pondant, tel un message codé, un aide-mémoire de théologie mystique. 
Mais il arrive aux grands spirituels de livrer, d'une maniére inconsciente 
ou indélibérée, le tréfonds de leur àme, à travers les gestes les plus com- 
muns de leur existence. Leur idéal est alors plus suggéré qu'explicite. 
Telle est la pensée qui nous parait justifier ici un bref essai d'évocation 
doctrinale. 


1) Dialectique de l'eixov?$ à l'époc?*: 

a) De l'image humaine au modeéle divin (lignes 1-7 et 11-15). 

«L'image de la bonté» de Théodore, qui transparait en chacun de ses 
fréres-messagers, résulte de la participation** de l'homme à la bonté 
divine. Dans la solidarité de l'unique nature humaine, toute àme indivi- 
duelle est créée «à l'image de Dieu» (cf. Gen. 1,26-27). Cette image est 
le miroir plus ou moins éclatant de la Beauté de l'Archétype divin. 
L'image est donc médiatrice et de lumiére pour l'esprit et d'amour pour 
le coeur, mais toujours à un degré imparfait, par suite, d'une part, des 
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limites de l'homme, et d'autre part, de l'infinité de Dieu. Seul le Logos 
éternel, image invisible de Dieu, est la réplique parfaite de son Pére. 

b) Purification du miroir de l'àme (lignes 9-11). 

Le péché noircit*? l'áàme et rend son oeil chassieux. Il fait donc obsta- 
cle à la jouissance du Bien désiré. Mais le Verbe, en s'incarnant, s'est 
fait image visible et parfait médiateur, pour restituer à l'áme son bien, 
en décapant son image par le baptéme et par l'effort ascétique auquel 
il engage. Ici, Grégoire insiste peu sur la condition pécheresse, parce 
qu'il s'adresse à des freres déjà gagnés à l'ascese. 

c) Force attractive de l'image et continuité du désir (lignes 3-5 et 7-9). 

L'image qu'il a entrevue de la bonté de Théodore a réveillé en Gré- 
goire le désir de sa présence. Cette force attractive de l'image, Platon?? 
l'avait déjà soulignée, et Philon?!' aprés lui. Mais Grégoire donne à l'idée 
une portée inouie: celle de la gráce. Car c'est Dieu qui, selon la Révéla- 
tion chrétienne, a l'initiative du désir; et celui de l'homme ne sera 
qu'une réponse à l'appel de la Bonté divine. Le Pére attire l'àme vers 
le Verbe?? qui est sa propre Image. Appuyé sur la double tradition, phi- 
losophique et religieuse, Grégoire met en étroite corrélation le dyna- 
misme du désir avec l'attraction de l'image. Au-delà d'une mystique de 
la connaissance, il próne une mystique de l'amour.?? L'époc signifie 
pour lui la tension de l'amour. 

d) Une démarche communautaire d'émulation pour l'amour (lignes 
15-23). 

C'est un dernier trait, et combien important, de la doctrine 
nysséenne, en continuité avec le Leitmotiv de son frére, Basile: le pro- 
gres incessant de l'amour n'est réalisable, normalement, qu'avec le 
stimulant et le soutien d'une communauté fraternelle.?^ Il y a deux 
aspects complémentaires dans l'émulation qu'enseigne Grégoire de 
Nysse: l'ambition de devenir toujours supérieur à soi-méme et celle de 
l'emporter sur les autres, en amour. Si le mot «épectase» n'est pas pro- 
noncé, le vocable xó xAéov le suggére nettement. 


2) Une grille de lecture: 

La clé d'interprétation de l'oeuvre spirituelle de Grégoire — donc de 
la Lettre 124 qui s'y rattache —, c'est le changement de registre opéré par 
lui vis-à-vis des lieux-communs de la rhétorique et de la philosophie 
antiques. Il transpose hardiment leurs figures et leurs catégories au 
niveau d'une mystique sponsale ou amicale, d'inspiration fonciérement 
biblique et chrétienne. On y voit affleurer les thémes fondamentaux de 
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la Genése, de l'Exode, du Cantique des Cantiques, pour l' Ancien Testa- 
ment; de l'Evangile de S.Jean et des Lettres de S. Paul, pour le Nou- 
veau. Il y est, pour une bonne part, tributaire de l'herméneutique d'Ori- 
gene; mais il doit à sa lecture directe et à sa méditation vécue des écrits 
inspirés la forte empreinte personnelle que l'on s'accorde à lui recon- 
naitre. 


III. Essai de coordination historique 


1) Date 

Deux indices d'ordre littéraire nous permettent de dater approximati- 
vement la lettre 124: ce sont deux expressions dont l'une se rencontre 
vers le début, l'autre, vers la fin de ce message. La premiére est aussi 
l'indice le plus décisif à nos yeux: l'emploi de la formule ói&sot époux 
ne se rencontre nulle part dans l'oeuvre de Grégoire de Nysse, avant les 
années 390. Jusqu'alors, il usait de locutions voisines, telles que 9t&0gotc 
&Yammtuxf|? ou exéotc &yvammuxn.^* C'est l'élaboration de ses homélies Sur 
le Cantique des Cantiques?' qui lui a procuré l'idée et l'occasion d'ajou- 
ter à son vocabulaire spirituel, déjà si riche, une nuance nouvelle et sug- 
gestive: óuk0sotc £poxxixf. 

Quelque deux ans plus tard, nous retrouvons l'expression au passage 
essentiel de sa Vie de Moise,?? ouvrage dont la composition est savam- 
ment étudiée, au dire de son éditeur et commentateur, J. Daniélou. 
Celui-ci observait déjà, dans sa thése, l'usage à la fois trés caractéris- 
tique et trés discret? qu'en fait Grégoire. Or, dans la lettre 124, il 
l'emploie sans vergogne, parce qu'il est certain d'étre compris: Théo- 
dore et les siens sont familiarisés avec l'étrange métaphore. La lettre 124 
a donc été écrite soit vers 391, soit-plus probablement encore — vers 393 
(aprés la Vie de Moise). Cette datation trés tardive se confirme pour 
nous par le second indice auquel nous avons déjà fait allusion: Grégoire 
considére ici la fin de sa vie comme éventuellement trés prochaine. Il 
écrit à Théodore: «s'il me reste encore quelque temps à vivre». Peut-étre 
est-ce cette mention d'une mort imminente qui a induit en erreur les 
copistes: ils auront pris cette réflexion pour le fait de Basile. Mais elle 
n'est pas, non plus, inhabituelle à Grégoire: témoin la finale de sa 
Préface'" dédicatoire, à Olympias, des homélies Sur le Cantique des 
Cantiques, qui s'exprime à peu prés en termes semblables! Ici et là, il 
ne parle ni de grave maladie, ni de persécution ou de bannissement. 
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Concluons que l'Ep. 124 appartient aux toutes derniéres années de la vie 
de Grégoire de Nysse. 


2) Destinataires 

Quel est ce «Théodore»,'?' correspondant de Grégoire? — Il n'en est 
pas fait mention, semble-t-il, dans tout le reste de l'oeuvre de Grégoire. 
Mais en savons-nous davantage de Césaire'? ou d'Harmonios,'? 
ascetes trés chers, eux aussi, à l'évéque de Nysse, et dédicataires de tel 
et tel de ses écrits de spiritualité?... Le titre de politesse qui lui est 
décerné'?* est réservé d'ordinaire à des personnages d'un certain rang 
social, évéques ou hauts fonctionnaires. '?^? D'autre part, la qualification 
de tiep ?* que Grégoire attache à son àme, insinue qu'il s'agit d'un mem- 
bre de la hiérarchie ecclésiastique. Théodore appartient donc au moins 
à l'ordre des prétres. 

La teneur de la lettre, toute en allusions spirituelles, invite à voir en 
lui, non pas un pasteur responsable d'Eglise locale avec ses problémes 
et ses affaires sui generis, mais bien plutót un de ces prétres-ascétes, déjà 
nombreux à l'époque de Grégoire, chargés de conduire une commu- 
nauté de freres sur la voie de la perfection évangélique. L'épithéte con- 
ventionnelle e0Aa(eot&xot, '?" enfin, suggére que les fréres-messagers de 
Théodore sont ou des ascétes ou des clercs, ou encore réunissent ces 
deux qualités. 

Peut-on aller plus avant, dans l'identification de cette fraternité ascé- 
tique? Le ton confidentiel, que l'on retrouve rarement à ce degré dans 
les autres lettres de Grégoire, indique que l'épistolier s'adresse à des 
amis intimes ou, du moins, trés chers, avec lesquels il a partagé récem- 
ment une étroite familiarité spirituelle, dans une commune aspiration à 
l'union à Dieu. Cette appréciation conserverait sa raison d'étre, méme 
si — comme cela est probable en période sophistique — l'éloge était tout 
autant un programme ou un souhait. Il ne peut s'agir d'une commu- 
nauté sise dans le propre territoire épiscopal de Grégoire, puisqu'il 
déplore 'l'éloignement''?* qui le prive de ses plus chers amis. Il nous 
parait solidement probable que nous sommes en présence du dilemme: 
ou Annesi ou Césarée de Cappadoce. S'il s'agissait de la fraternité du 
Pont, l'éloignement forcé s'expliquerait par l'áge avancé et la santé pré- 
caire de l'évéque. S'il était question, par contre, de la métropole de la 
Cappadoce premiere, la «trop impérieuse nécessité»'?? dont parle Gré- 
goire, nécessité qui l'«éloigne des étres désirés», ne pourrait-elle pas étre 
l'atmosphere d'hostilité créée par Helladios,''? successeur de Basile sur 
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le tróne métropolitain, à son frére survivant, Grégoire de Nysse? Celui- 
ci, non content d'exercer, en Cappadoce et ailleurs, les prérogatives à 
lui accordées par l'empereur Théodose,''' ne s'est-il pas arrogé, comme 
par droit d'héritage, l'animation de plusieurs fraternités ascétiques, à 
Césarée et aux alentours? N'a-tbi] préché maintes fois à ]la 
Basiliade? '?.., 

Ainsi, de la tension est-on passé à la rupture. Et Grégoire s'efforce- 
rait, par ce mot et par le message oral qu'il accrédite, de suppléer à sa 
retraite forcée. La conjecture est-elle vaine? Elle expliquerait, en outre, 
l'erreur d'attribution commise par des copistes ou des compilateurs tar- 
difs, en face d'un document trouvé dans les archives d'une communauté 
jadis fondée ou naguére dirigée par S. Basile. 


3) Objet 

La Lettre 124 accrédite sans doute un message verbal de Grégoire, en 
réponse à une consultation de Théodore. Quelle pouvait étre la teneur 
de ce message? Il nous semble qu'il serait vain de la rechercher ailleurs 
que dans des conseils de perfection et de direction spirituelles, dans la 
ligne du De professione christiana'? et du De perfectione, '^ conseils 
que Grégoire allait bientót développer dans le De instituto christiano! ? 
retrouvé par W. Jaeger en son texte intégral. 

Quelle que soit la part de l'hypothése en notre tentative de coordina- 
tion historique, nous pensons qu'elle ne suffit pas à ébranler l'authenti- 
cité nysséenne de cette piéce, authenticité fondée sur les arguments 
d'ordre littéraire, historique et doctrinal que nous avons táché de faire 
valoir.'!é 

On conviendra, sans qu'il soit besoin de plus amples commentaires, 
de l'intérét que présente cette lettre nysséenne, échappée à la destruc- 
tion, à la différence de tant d'autres. Nous pouvons y recueillir, sous 
l'apprét littéraire d'une époque révolue, le témoignage du rayonnement 
ascétique de Grégoire, au soir de sa vie, et de l'idéal spirituel qui l'anime 
alors si intensément qu'il en vient à se couler discrétement jusque dans 
le schéme classique de la lettre d'amitié. 


NOTES 


' A propos d'un livre récent. «Bildersprache» et critique d'authenticité des oeuvres basi- 
liennes, dans Revue bénédictine, t. 54 (1942), p. 145-150. Notre citation se trouve à la p. 
149. 
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? On pourra vérifier le progres de la recherche basilienne en consultant la Bibliography 
établie par P. J. Fedwick, dans Basil of Caesarea, christian, humanist, ascetic (— Actes 
du Congreés de Toronto, 10-16 Juin 1979), Part II, p. 627-699 (Toronto 1981) ou encore, 
du méme auteur, The most recent (1977-) bibliography of Basil of Cesarea, dans Basilio 
di Cesarea. La sua età, la sua opera e il Basilianesimo in Sicilia (—- Actes du Congreés de 
Messine, 3-6 décembre 1979, Messina 1983, p. 3-19. — Un bon état des positions actuelles 
en ce qui concerne les lettres de Basile est donné succinctement par le regretté J. Gribo- 
mont, Notes biographiques sur S. Basile le Grand, dans les Actes du Congrés de Toronto 
mentionnés ci-dessus, Part I, p. 24-27. — Pour compléter les bibliographies précédentes, 
on signalera aussi l'important ouvrage, trés récemment paru, de B. Gain, L' Eglise de Cap- 
padoce au IV* siécle, d'aprés la correspondance de Basile de Césarée (330-379), Rome 
1985. Par ailleurs, la nouvelle édition critique italienne entreprise par M. Forlin-Patrucco 
n'avait pas encore pu faire paraitre son Tome 1, à l'époque des Congreés susdits; c'est 
chose faite depuis 1983: Basilio di Cesasarea, Le lettere, Introduzione, testo criticamente 
riveduto, traduzione, commento, dans la coll. Corona patrum, n. 11, Torino. 

* Ed. Y. Courtonne, t. II, p. 29-30. Pour simplifier la plupart de nos références, nous 
indiquons ici, une fois pour toutes, nos sigles et abréviations: la lettre 124 et les autres let- 
tres du corpus basilien sont citées d'apres l'éd. de Y. Courtonne, Saint Basile, Lettres, 
coll. des Universités de France, 3 tomes, Paris 1957-1966. Abrév.: Courtonne, le t. en chif- 
fre romain, suivi de pages et lignes en chiffres arabes. — Quant aux écrits de Grégoire 
de Nysse, nous les citons le plus possible d'aprés l'éd. critique de Leiden, en y ajoutant 
une autre éd. plus accessible: celle de Migne ou de Sources chrétiennes. Nous renverrons 
à l'éd. de Leiden par le sigle GNO (- Gregorii Nysseni Opera), suivi du tome en chiffre 
romain, éventuellement de la partie de tome, puis de la page et de la ligne en chiffres ara- 
bes. Les références aux Ep. de Grégoire sont données d'apres la 1e éd. Pasquali (Berlin 
1925). La thése de J. Daniélou, P/atonisme et théologie mystique. Doctrine spirituelle de 
S. Grégoire de Nysse, sera citée selon sa 2e éd., Paris 1954, sous la forme: J. D., Plato- 
nisme, suivi de la page. 

^ QCourtonne, I, 29-30, 1-23. 

*  Courtonne, I, 29, 1. 

*  Courtonne, I, 29-, 8-9 

^ Courtonne, I, 30, 15. 

*  Courtonne, I, 29, 3 et 30, 15. 

*. Courtonne, I, 29, 2 et 9. 

'!" Courtonne, I, 29, 3. 

'"  Courtonne, I, 29, 5. 

'?^ QCourtonne, I, 29, 10. 

^ Courtonne, I, 30, 17. 

'  Courtonne, I, 30, 21. 

'5 Courtonne, I, 30, 23. 

'* Cf. M. Girardi, Bibbia e retorica nell'epistolario di Basilio di Cesarea, Università di 
Bari 1971 (thése dactylographiée), p. 148-150. 

"  Courtonne, I, 29, 6-7 et 30, 11-12. 

'* Cf. P. Gallay, Langue et style de S. Grégoire de Nazianze dans sa correspondance, 
Paris 1933, 2e partie: Le style. Ch. I, Les caractéristiques du vocabulaire, p. 77. 

'í? Cf. P. Maraval, dans Grégoire de Nysse. Vie de sainte Macrine, SC 178, Paris 1971, 
Appendice III, Titres de politesse chez Grégoire, p. 274. 
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? Cette fréquence est une des observations les plus obvies que l'on peut faire à la lecture 
des lettres de l'ami de Basile, à toutes les périodes de sa vie, et à l'adresse des correspon- 
dants les plus variés. Mais l'on songe surtout à Basile et à Philagrios. 

?  pansles Ep. 52, 55 et 231, 3, 1, £poc et son adjectif dérivé sont pris en mauvaise part. 
Cependant, en son Discours 2, il exprime à deux reprises par le terme £poc le désir amou- 
reux de l'hésychia ou tranquillité spirituelle et de l'anachorése, qui habite son áme. Voir 
Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours I-III, SC 247, Paris 1978 (éd. J. Bernardi), D.II, p. 94, 
$ 6, 1.9 etp. 96, 8 7, 1. 12. 

7? Cf. J. D., Platonisme, p. 199-208 et p. 284-295. 

? Cf. J. D., Platonisme, 206-207. 

^  Atá0sot; et "Epoc, oui; mais jamais l'expression entiére. Basile préfere employer des 
formules plus ou moins synonymiques, telles que 7, «ri; qiA(ag 9iX0cotc, nveupactuxr] 9i sotc, 
T t&£pl xà xaAÀóv Otá0sot; (respectivement, Ep. 273, 5; Ep. 297, 2; Traité du Saint-Esprit, c. 
26, SC 17 bis, p. 474). 

?^ Cf. Platon, Oeuvres complétes, t. IV, 2e partie, Le Banquet, C. U. F., Paris 1949, 
207b et 207c, p. 62 (éd. L. Robin). 

? Cf. Organon, I. Catégories, 6, 6a 32; Peri psychés, II, 5, 417b 16; Metaphysika, ^, 
19 et 20 (Politique, V, 10, 1311b 19: époux] éxiüouía). 

" «Traité de l'ancienne médecine», cap. 10. 

? Cf. J. E. Bamberger, Mnémé-Diathesis: The psychic dynamisms in the ascetical theo- 
logy of St. Basil, dans Orientalia christiana periodica (1968), surtout p. 238-249. 

? Cf. J. E. Bamberger, op. cit., p. 250. 

? Cf. Epictéte, Entretiens, 1I, c. 18, 11 (J. von Arnim, Sroicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 
III, 104. Voir aussi Plutarque, De /a vertu morale (J. von Arnim, op. cit., I, 202). 

? ^ Plotin, £nnéades III, V, coll. des Univ. de France, éd. Em. Bréhier, Paris 1925. 

?  V.g. Prov. 4, 6. 

? Vg. Sag. 8, 2. 

* On observera cependant qu'on n'y rencontre pas le ferme £poc, mais &v&zn, &xilupía 
ou quita. Mais l'épithalame biblique appelait une interprétation allégorique. 

5 | [n Canticum Canticorum or. | (GNO, VI, p. 23, 11-12; PG 44,765 D-773 A). 

?  [bid., Praefatio (GNO VI, p. 13,3-16; PG 44, 764 A.B). 

7 Ed. W.A. Baehrens, Homilien zu Samuel I, zum Hohelied in Rufins und Hieronymus 
Uebersetzungen, GCS 33, Origenes Werke, 8, Leipzig 1925. 

7. Aux Romains, VII, 2, dans J.d' Ant., Lettres, éd. Th. Camelot, S.C. 10, Paris 1958, 
p. 134. 

*? Ed. W. A. Baehrens, GCS 33,8, p. 71, 25...; PG 13, 64 B-73 A. Nous n'entrons pas 
dans la question de savoir si Origene interprétait correctement Ignace, question qui sort 
de notre propos. 

** Ed. M. Harl (avec la collaboration de G. Dorival), SC 189-190, Paris 1972. 

*" Ed. M. Harl, SC 189, verset 82, p. 320. 

*? Ed. M. Harl, SC 189, verset 40a, p. 256. 

*55 Selon J. Tricot, «&& signifie maniére d'étre, état habituel (science, vertu) par opposi- 
tion à àu&Ocow;, disposition passageére...». 

* — -—Consulter Biblia patristica, Supplément, Philon d' Alexandrie, éd. du CNRS, Paris 
1982. 

*55 Cf. J. Daniélou, dans Grégoire de Nysse, La vie de Moise, SC 1 bis, Paris 1955, p. 
X-XVI. 
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'5* Le Banquet, éd. H. Musurillo et V.-H. Debidour, SC 95, Paris 1963. 

^" De la virginité, PG 30, 669-809. 

*5 [n Canticum Canticorum or. 15 (GNO VI, p. 461, 11; PG 44, 1112 C); De vita Moysis 
(GNO VII, 1, p. 114, 5-6; SC I1 bis, 231 A, p. 106); Ep. 124, Courtonne, II, 29, 8-9. 
** Courtonne, II, 29, 9. 

** Voir les deux premieres de nos citations de formulations équivalentes, sup., p. 31. 
?'* Ep. 124, Courtonne, II, 30, 11-12. 

? On sait que ce livre a dà étre composé dans un milieu alexandrin. 

9? Cf. H. Crouzel, 7héologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origéne, Paris 1956, p. 50-52. 
* Cf. R. Bernard, L'image de Dieu d'aprés S. Athanase, Paris 1952, p. 24, n. 2 et p. 91. 
55. Cf. Ep. 38 (restituée à Grég. de Nysse), Courtonne, I, 92, 1-30. 

5* Outre nos références présentes, voir le $ 8 de l'Ep. 38 citée à la n. précédente. 

" Le plus exact serait peut-étre d'affirmer que le theme fait partie de la Kowf, philosophi- 
que de l'époque. 

5  V.g. Ep. 163, Courtonne, II, 96, 2; Ep. 277, Courtonne, III, 149, 3. 

9* V.g. Ep. 325, Courtonne, III, 197, 5; Ep. 302, ibid., 180, 42. 

$9  Courtonne, II, 30, 16-17. 

* Á es Lois, V, CUF, t. XI, 2e partie, éd. Ed. des Places, Paris 1951, 730e-731a. 

? Cf. Scholia in Canticum 5, 6 (PG 17, 273). 

$$  J. D., Platonisme, p. 291-307. 

$* Ep. 22, Courtonne, I, 55; Ep. 28, Courtonne, I, 69, 2, 42. 

55 [Is ont été relevés dans les précieux /ndices de l'éd. athénienne des Régles de S. Basile, 
coll. Bibliothéké hellenón paterón..., n? 53, Athénes 1976, p. 437. 

**  Courtonne, III, 170, 13-21. 

*' Nous pensons tout d'abord à celle de L. Méridier, ZL' influence de la seconde sophisti- 
que sur l'oeuvre de Grégoire de Nysse, Paris 1906, mais encore aux nombreuses observa- 
tions dont J. Bernardi a émaillé son étude, La prédication des Péres cappadociens, Paris 
1968 (sur Grégoire de Nysse, surtout les p. 261-332). 

$5 Cf. GNO VIII, 2 (1e éd.), p. 35 à 71 et p. 82-83. 

$ Ep. 12 (GNO VIII, 2, 41, 3). Méme procédé de style dans Ep. 1 (Ibid., 1, 13); Ep. 
2 (Jbid., 12, 20); Ep. 4 (26,8); Ep. 9 (37, 2); Ep. 14 (44, 13); Ep. 19 (60, 26); Ep. 21 (70, 
16); Ep. 28 (83, 5). 

^? QCf. etiam Ep. 13 (GNO VIII, 2, 42, 15): oox &yc Aéyetw; id. dans Ep. 124 (Courtonne, 
II, 29, 6). 

" Oxford 1923. — L'étude a paru d'abord en divers art. du Journal of theol. Studies, 
de 1919 à 1922; c'est à eux que nous empruntons nos citations. 

? Cf. PG 32, 1395-1408. 

7? Cf. In t. 32 P.G. ad editionem operum S. Basilii M. Introductio, auctore J. Gribo- 
mont, p. $5. 

^ Studien zu den Briefen des hl. Basilius, Lund 1944. 

^ Etudes sur la tradition manuscrite de saint Basile, Lund 1953. 

^ La tradizione manoscritta, dans l'éd. Forlin-Patrucco signalée à notre n. 2, Introdu- 
zione, p. 50-53. 

7 — T7. St. Y. Rudberg, op. cit., p. 25-28. L'auteur précise les vues de Bessieres. 

^ Cf. M. J. Bessiéres, op. cit., JThS, 21 (1919), p. 23-, 21 (1920), p. 297-298, p. 303. 
7? M. J. Bessieres, JTAhS 21 (1919), p. 25-29. 

** Cf. J. Gribomont, In t. 32 P.G.....Introductio, p. 8 et 11. 
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*! ]bid., p. 5. 

? M. J. Bessiéeres, JTAS 21 (1919), p. 44-49. 

$3 [bid., p. 44 (Vaticanus 2209). 

** Cf. A. Cavallin, op. cit., 71-81; P. J. Fedwick, A commentary of Gregory of Nyssa 
or the 38th letter of Basil of Caesarea, dans Orientalia Christiana Periodica 44 (1978), p. 
31-51; R. Hübner, Gregor von Nyssa als Verfasser der sog. Ep. 38 des Basilius, dans Epek- 
tasis, Mélanges patristiques offerts au Card. Daniélou (éd. J. Fontaine et Ch. Kannengies- 
ser), Paris 1972, p. 463-490. 

55 Cf. M. J. Bessieres, op. cit., Introduction by C. H. Turner, p. 7. (2 JThS 21, 1919). 
35$ Nous nous inspirons ici de R. Leys, L'image de Dieu chez S. Grégoire de Nysse, 
Bruxelles-Paris 1951. 

*" J. Daniélou, P/atonisme..., nous a aidé à réaliser la connexion entre l'eixov et l'£pos, 
surtout dans les p. 199-222. 

$8. Cf. D. L. Balàs, Mecovoía O«o9, coll. Studia Anselmiana, 55, Roma 1966, p. 142-157. 
*$ Cf. Cant. 1,5-6. Le commentaire de ce passage fait l'objet de ln Cant. Canticorum 
or. 2 (GNO VI, p. 45, 16 à p. 53, 9; PG 44,789 A-796A). — M. Canévet l'a étudié de prés, 
dans Exégése et théologie dans les traités spirituels de Grégoire de Nysse, in Ecriture et 
culture philosophique dans la pensée de Gr. de N. (éd. M. Harl), Leiden 1971, p. 160-162. 
? ^ Cf. Le Banquet, op. cit., p. 70-72, 211b-212b. et p. 83, 218e. 

? Cf. Quis rerum divinarum heres sit (éd. M. Harl), dans les Oeuvres de Philon 
d'Alexandrie, vol. 15, Paris 1966, Introduction, p. 130-133 et notes correspondantes. 
? Cf. Jn., 6, 44. 

?! Cf. In Cant. Canticorum or. 13 (GNO VI, p. 383; PG 44, 1048 C): ...xai 91x xobxo 
tpco0ctoa. t&à...[éAet toU £potoc. 'Extxexagévr, Yàp &v&xr £poc Aévexos. 

^ A Cf. Basile, Grande Régle 7 et passim. 

?5 Vg. De anima et resurrectione (PG 46,93 C,96C); De oratione dominica (PG 44, 1178 
D); De Beatitudinibus or. S (PG 44,1252 C); In Ecclesiasten hom. 8 (GNO V, p. 419; PG 
44,735 A). 

?6  V.g. De anima et resurrectione (PG 46,96 C); In Ecclesiasten hom. 8) PG 44,735 A, 
737 D). 

? Cela confirme l'inspiration origénienne de l'expression. 

?9. SC I bis, p. 106, 230 D-231. 

? Cf. J. D., Platonisme, p. 206. 

"?* [Jn Cant. Canticorum praefatio (GNO VI, p. 13, 18; PG 44, 764 C). 

!'! On sait combien est répandu le prénom de Théodore à l'époque de Grégoire. Le Dic- 
tionary of christian biography, de Smith & Wace, v. IV, London 1887, mentionne 112 
"Théodore'! 

'!? Cf. Vie de Moise, SC 1 bis, p. 134. et la n. 1; GNO VII, 1, p. 143 (apparat critique). 
:! Cf. De professione christiana, tit. (GNO VIII, 1, p. 129 (tit.); PG 46,237-238). 

* 'H o4 &vafóxnc (Courtonne, II, 29, 6-7 et p. 30, 11-12). 

'5 QOtreios de Méliteéne (£p. 10 et Ep. 18); Amphiloque d'Iconium (£p. 25); le Presbyte- 
rium de Nicomédie (Ep. 17). — Grégoire de Nazianze le décerne, par exemple, à Olym- 
pios, un gouverneur qu'il tient en particuliere estime. (cf. Ep. 144, éd. P. Gallay, t.2, p. 
35). 

1?$  Courtonne, II, 29, 8. 

1?  Courtonne, II, 30, 12. 

19 Q(Courtonne, II, 30, 20-23. 
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'!  Courtonne, II, 29, 2. 
'^ Pour des raisons de vocabulaire, de psychologie et d'histoire, nous tenons, avec P. 
Maraval, pour l'attribution à Grégoire de Nysse, de la /ettre à Flavien, malgré les argu- 
ments de E. Honigmann, de P. Devos et de P. Gallay (Cf. GNO VIII, 2, p. 1-10). 
'"' Le 30 juillet 381, Théodose avait désigné Grégoire de Nysse, aux cótés d'Helladios 
de Césarée, comme centre de la communion ecclésiale, faveur qui égalait son prestige à 
celui du métropolite de la Cappadoce (Codex theod., XVI, 1, 3). 
'"? Surtout à partir des années 388-390, aprés la mort de Théosébie, le départ de Théo- 
dose pour l'Occident et le décés de Grégoire de Nazianze, l'évéque de Nysse intensifie sa 
vie spirituelle et son apostolat dans les milieux ascétiques. 
'5 GNO VIII, 1, p. 91-142; PG 46,237-250. 
'"* GNO VIII, 1, p. 143-214; PG 46,251-286. 
5. GNO VIII, 1l, p. 1-90. Cet ouvrage ne fut-il pas composé en collaboration étroite avec 
les responsables des milieux ascétiques basiliens? De là, sa singularité!... 
!"*5 ['hypothése d'un pastiche nous parait devoir étre exclue: Grégoire de Nysse n'a 
jamais eu la réputation d'un grand épistolier.Quant à supposer un faux, cette autre con- 
jecture ne nous semble pas, non plus, à retenir: la Lettre 124 ne fait aucune allusion aux 
controverses trinitaires ou christologiques; pas davantage à l'encratisme ou au messalia- 
nisme. Un faussaire trahirait, ici ou là, sa visée polémique. 

En achevant cette étude, l'auteur remercie vivement le Pére H. Aubineau et le Prof. J. 
C. M. van Winden pour leur précieuse assistance. 
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ET INVIDUS ET INBECILLUS 
DAS ANGEBLICHE EPIKURFRAGMENT BEI LAKTANZ, DE IRA DEI 13,2021 


VON 


REINHOLD GLEI 


I 


In einem berühmt gewordenen Passus seiner Schrift über den Zorn 
Gottes erórtert Laktanz folgenden »Beweisgang Epikurs«:' 


Deus, inquit, aut vult tollere mala et non potest, aut potest et non vult, aut 
neque vult neque potest, aut et vult et potest. Si vult et non potest, inbecil- 
lus est, quod in deum non cadit; si potest et non vult, invidus, quod aeque 
alienum est a deo; si neque vult neque potest, et invidus et inbecillus est 
ideoque nec deus; si et vult et potest, quod solum deo convenit, unde ergo 
sunt mala aut cur illa non tollit? 


»Entweder, so sagt er, will Gott die Übel aufheben, kann es aber nicht, 
oder er kann es zwar, will aber nicht, oder kann nicht und will auch nicht, 
oder will es und kann es. Wenn er will und nicht kann, ist er schwach, was 
auf Gott nicht zutrifft; wenn er kann und nicht will, ist er mifigünstig,? was 
mit Gott ebenso unvereinbar ist; wenn er weder will noch kann, ist er mif)- 
günstig und schwach zugleich und daher kein Gott; wenn er aber will und 
kann, was allein Gott zukommt, woher kommen dann die Übel, oder 
warum hebt er sie nicht auf?« 


Dieses argumentum Epicuri in Form eines Tetralemmas? scheint in ei- 
ner Aporie zu enden; man fragt sich, was Epikur denn damit beweisen 
wollte — oder besser, was Laktanz für die Konsequenz aus dem zitierten 
Beweis hielt. In seiner Kommentierung der Stelle erwáhnt der Kirchen- 
vater nicht ohne Genugtuung: 


scio plerosque philosophorum, qui providentiam defendunt, hoc argu- 
mento perturbari solere et invitos paene adigi ut deum nihil curare fatean- 
tur, quod maxime quaerit Epicurus. 


»Ich weif, daB gewóhnlich die meisten von den Philosophen, die die Vorse- 
hung verteidigen, durch diese Beweisführung in Verlegenheit geraten und 
beinahe wider Willen sich zu dem Gestándnis drángen lassen, Gott küm- 
mere sich um nichts, worauf es Epikur vor allem ankommt.«* 
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Der Schluf) aus dem Beweisgang Epikurs lautet also offenbar nach 
Laktanz: Gott kümmert sich um nichts. Diese Behauptung ist in der Tat 
ein Kernsatz der epikureischen Lehre; als Beleg kann die bekannte und 
auch von Laktanz zitierte? erste der vierzig Kyriai Doxai genügen: 


T6 uax&ptov xai &q0aptov oUce at0 mpócyuacta Éyet oUte AA mapéxeu (ote oUte 
Opyoig oUte xóptot cuvéxeEtat: £v &oÜevet yàp mv x0 totoUtov. 

»Was glückselig und unvergánglich ist, ist nicht nur selbst frei von jeder 
Stórung, sondern bereitet auch keinem anderen irgendwelche Stórung; es 


hat also nichts zu schaffen mit Zorn oder Gefálligkeit, denn dergleichen 
zeugt durchweg von Schwáche.«* 


Folgt aber das unzweifelhaft epikureische Dogma von der Unbetei- 
ligtheit der Gottheit am Weltgeschehen wirklich aus dem zitierten Argu- 
ment? — Der Beweis beruht vor allem auf den folgenden impliziten 
Prámissen: Wer etwas Gutes nicht tun will, ist mifigünstig; wer es nicht 
kann, ist schwach. Gott aber ist weder schwach noch mifgünstig — oder 
umgekehrt: Wer schwach oder mifgünstig ist, ist kein Gott. Bedenkt 
man, daf) die hier vorausgesetzten Eigenschaften der Allmacht und Güte 
gerade keine Wesensmerkmale der nach Epikur zurückgezogen leben- 
den Gótter sind, wird deutlich, da) der Gottesbegriff, mit dem der Be- 
weis operiert, nicht epikureisch ist; man kónnte allerdings einwenden, 
daf) Epikur sich, wie auch an anderen Stellen, des Gottesbegriffs seiner 
Gegner bedient habe, um sie zu widerlegen,' so daf) die Zuweisung des 
Beweises an Epikur damit noch nicht ausgeschlossen ist. 

Eine weitere Voraussetzung des Beweises ist die negative Auffassung 
vom Übel: Es gibt Übel, und es wáre besser, wenn es sie nicht gábe. 
Diese dem »gesunden«, d.h. von philosophischer (Ver-)Bildung freien 
Menschenverstand unmittelbar einleuchtende Prámisse ist für die Philo- 
sophen und besonders die Stoiker keineswegs akzeptabel; auch Laktanz 
wird seine Widerlegung des epikureischen Arguments auf die Bestrei- 
tung dieser Prámisse aufbauen. Für Epikur dagegen mag sie ihre Be- 
rechtigung haben, wenngleich gewisse Differenzierungen angebracht 
werden müfiten.* Aus all dem folgt: Wenn Gott, wie aus dem Zustand 
der Welt ersichtlich, die Übel nicht aufhebt, so ist er schwach und/oder 
mifgünstig und damit kein Gott. Die unausweichliche Konsequenz lau- 
tet: Es gibt keinen Gott. Aus dem angeführten argumentum Epicuri 
folgt also nicht, wie Laktanz meint, Gott kümmere sich um nichts, denn 
das steht im Widerspruch zu der ausdrücklichen Feststellung, nur die 
Aufhebung der Übel sowohl zu wollen als auch dazu imstande zu sein 
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komme Gott zu;? der Schluf) aus den angeführten Prámissen muf) viel- 
mehr lauten: Wenn Gott (der per definitionem nicht schwach oder mif)- 
günstig ist) die Übel nicht aufhebt, existiert er nicht. 

Dieser Schluf) steht in krassem Gegensatz zur epikureischen Lehre. 
Epikur hat niemals und an keiner Stelle bestritten, da) es Gótter gebe; 
er behauptet sogar ausdrücklich ihre Existenz, ja entwirft eine Lehre 
von der Perzeption der Gótter, eine Theomorphologie und eine theolo- 
gische Ethik. 


II 


Die Gótterlehre Epikurs'? sei hier kurz skizziert: Alle Menschen ha- 
ben eine natürliche Gottesvorstellung (xpóAmdtc, xot? to 0:00 vómnotc); 
diese enthált drei Merkmale: 

1) Es gibt Gótter: 0:oi u£v Y&p etotv.'' Die Erkenntnis der Existenz dieser 
Gótter ist »deutlich« — évapy; yàp atàv &octv T] Yvooti;? —und von 
der 8t&voi« (mens, Vorstellungskraft) vermittelt. Die Natur der Gótter 
ist physisch: Sie verstrómen stándig zarte eiócÀ«, die in der ói&vot« 
unbestimmte Bilder hervorrufen;'? dennoch vermindert sich die gótt- 
liche Substanz nicht, sondern ergánzt sich stándig aus anderen Stof- 
fen.'*^ Daraus folgt das zweite Merkmal, das ebenso deutlich erkannt 
wird. 

2) Der Gott ist ein Gàov &qoDapcov xai uaxápiov.'? Da die Gótter sich nicht 
auflósen, sind sie ewig; sie sind aber auch glückselig, weil eine Stó- 
rung ihres »seelischen Gleichgewichts«, wie sie beim Menschen vor- 
kommt, den Anfang ihrer Auflósung bedeuten würde. Daher 
befindet sich der Sitz der Gótter auch nicht in der grobstofflichen 
Welt, sondern in den sogenannten Metakosmien oder Intermundien. 

3) Die Gotter sind menschengestaltig.'$ Die Zartheit der unsere Vorstel- 
lungskraft bestimmenden «ei9oA« erlaubt zwar eine vage Erkenntnis 
der góttlichen Gestalt, ihr genaues Aussehen jedoch ist für uns uner- 
kennbar. 

Die für unsere weiteren Überlegungen wichtigste Wesensbestimmung 
der Gottheit ist ihre Unvergánglichkeit bzw. Glückseligkeit, da hieraus 
die Unbeteiligtheit der Gótter an jeglichem Weltgeschehen folgt. Dies 
betont Epikur in seinen Lehrbriefen immer wieder; besonderen Wert 
legt er auf den Nachweis, da die Weltregierung ein mühevolles und un- 
dankbares Gescháft sei, das mit der vollkommenen Glückseligkeit der 
Gótter nicht vereinbart werden kónne." 
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Wenn die Gótter aber schon mit der Ordnung des Weltalls nichts zu 
tun haben, wieviel weniger werden sie sich dann um die Belange der 
Menschen kümmern? Daf) die Menschen zu den Góttern beten und gar 
auf Erhórung ihrer Gebete hoffen, ist einfach lácherlich: 


eL toic t&v &vÜporov cebat ó cóc xaxvnxoAoó0e,, Daxcov &v iro AXÀvvto n&vtec 
&vÜpr xot, auvexic x0ÀÀ& xal xaAenà xat' XAXfjAcv eOxÓu.evot. 
»Wenn Gott die Gebete der Menschen erhórte, würden wohl alle Menschen 


ganz schnell zugrunde gehen, da sie ja meist einander Schlechtes an- 
wünschen.«!? 


Gleichwohl ist Epikur kein Zyniker und schon gar kein Atheist gewesen, 
sondern nach dem Zeugnis seiner Schriften wie auch anderer ein from- 
mer Mann: 


ret x(va vouteetc elvat xpe(ttova toO xai xept Üeov 0ota 605&Govcoc xai repli Davátou 
0t& xavt1Oc &oóoc Éxovtoc; 
»Denn wer wáre deiner Meinung nach hóher zu achten als der, der einem 


frommen Géótterglauben huldigt und dem Tode jederzeit furchtlos ins Auge 
schaut?«'? 


Diogenes Laertios schreibt über ihn: 
Tfjg U&v Y&p xpóc Ücobc óctótritoc xai npóc xaxp(Oa quAGG KAextog T, OtXOcotc. 


»Was seine (d.h. Epikurs) fromme Ergebenheit gegen die Gótter sowie 
seine Vaterlandsliebe anlangt, so reichen keine Worte hin, seine Empfáng- 
lichkeit dafür zu schildern.«?? 


Epikurs Theologie steht letztlich im Dienste der Ethik:?! Der Mensch 
soll nicht nur von seinen leeren Hoffnungen, sondern vor allem von der 
Furcht vor den Góttern befreit werden, um in ungestórter Seelenruhe 
(Ataraxie) leben zu kónnen. Er wird, indem er »nicht nur selbst frei von 
jeder Stórung ist, sondern auch anderen keine Stórung bereitet«,? zum 
Ebenbild der Gottheit; diese ist das Idealbild des epikureischen Weisen. 


III 


Man kann also nach allen Zeugnissen, die wir besitzen, mit Sicherheit 
ausschlieBen, da) Epikur ein Argument formuliert hat, dessen logische 
Konsequenz die Negierung der Existenz Gottes ist. Das Problem der 
Theodizee existiert für Epikur nicht, da die Gótter mit dem Übel (wie 
auch mit dem Guten) nichts zu schaffen haben. Wie kommt aber dann 
Laktanz zu der Behauptung, ein argumentum Epicuri vorzutragen? 
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Die Antwort gibt uns Laktanz selbst an einer anderen Stelle: In Kap. 
4 von De ira dei führt er aus, daf) aus der Annahme von Gottes Untátig- 
keit notwendig seine Nichtexistenz folge. Im Anschluf) an das Zitat der 
ersten Kyria Doxa heit es: 


deus igitur non est, si nec movetur, quod est proprium viventis, nec facit 
aliquid impossibile homini, quod est proprium dei, si omnino nullam 
habet voluntatem, nullum actum, nullam denique adminstrationem quae 
deo digna sit. ... (6) sed si nihil curat, nihil providet, amisit omnem divini- 
tatem. qui ergo totam vim, totam substantiam deo tollit, quid aliud dicit 
nisi deum omnino non esse? 


»Gott existiert also nicht, wenn er sich nicht bewegt, wie es dem Lebendi- 
gen eigentümlich ist, oder wenn er nichts für den Menschen Unmóbgliches 
tut, wie es Gott eigentümlich ist, wenn er überhaupt keinen Willen, kein 
Handeln, keine Aufgabe hat, wie sie Gott zukommt. ... Wenn er sich aber 
um nichts kümmert, für nichts sorgt, hat er alle Gottheit verloren. Wer also 
alle Einwirkung, alles Wesen von Gott wegnimmt, was sagt der anderes als 
dafj es überhaupt keinen Gott gebe?«? 


Laktanz stützt diese Auffassung mit der Autoritát Ciceros bzw. des 
Poseidonios der — nach Cicero — gesagt habe, Epikur sei der Meinung 
gewesen, es gebe gar keine Gótter: Seine Aussagen über die Gótter habe 
er nur aus taktischen Gründen gemacht, und so habe er die Gótter zwar 
dem Namen nach bestehen lassen, der Sache nach aber geleugnet, indem 
er sie zur Untátigkeit verurteilt habe.?* — Nach Laktanz bedienten sich 
also die Gegner Epikurs des Arguments, daf) aus der Untátigkeit der 
Gótter ihre Nichtexistenz folge;? wird diese These in Kap. 4 nur sehr 
allgemein und noch unzureichend begründet, so haben wir offenbar in 
Kap. 13,20 den Beweis dafür vor uns! Das argumentum Epicuri ent- 
puppt sich also als ein argumentum contra Epicurum: Ein schwacher 
und mifgünstiger Gott wie der blof dem Namen nach existierende Gott 
der Epikureer ist gar kein Gott. 

Der Beweis ist nun aber nicht nur gegen die Epikureer verwendbar, 
sondern ebensogut gegen die Stoiker, deren Gott, der ja zugestandener- 
maflen weder schwach noch mif)günstig ist, die Übel aufheben müfte; 
da dies nicht der Fall ist, kann er nicht existieren. Die Bivalenz des Ar- 
guments hat Laktanz zu der Annahme geführt, es müsse von Epikur 
stammen, da es gegen die Vorsehung polemisiert; daf es gleichzeitig die 
Móglichkeit des Fehlens der Vorsehung widerlegt, ist Laktanz ent- 
gangen. 

Es bleibt noch, die Herkunft des Beweises zu kláren. Ist es nach dem 
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bisher Festgestellten schon klar, da) er weder epikureisch noch stoisch 
sein kann, so ist wegen seiner Tendenz, entgegengesetzte Standpunkte 
gleichermafen zu widerlegen, akademisch-skeptische Provenienz wahr- 
scheinlich; daher wurde verschiedentlich vermutet, Laktanz habe die 
Stelle aus Cicero, De nat. deor. 3,65 entnommen,? jener heute verlore- 
nen Passage also, in der der Akademiker Cotta die Pronoia bekámpft 
hatte. 


IV 


Wenn es noch eines Beweises für die skeptische Herkunft des Argu- 
ments bedarf, finden wir ihn bei Sextus Empiricus. Bei ihm heifit es in 
den Pyrrhoneischen Hypotyposen: 


0 Aécv eivat Ocóv (cot xpovociv aotÓv t&v £v xóou«o qnoiv T, o0 xpovotiv, xai el 
I4&v Ttpovoetv, Ticot m&vtcov T, ttv. &ÀÀ' et [4&v mávtov xpouvóst, oUx T|v àv oUte 
xaxóv tt oUte xaxía év tà xÓocuQ' xaxiac O& mávta [eot elvat AÉYouctv: 00x 
» , - , e , , , - * , - * 
&pa m&vttv xpovotty ÀexÜfjoexvat Ó Ocóc. Ei OÉ ttvv npovost, OX t( t&vOs. uiv 
xpovott, t&vOe 0& o0; Tjtot Y&p xai BoóAetat xoi O0vatat m&vtcv mpovotiv, 7| 
, /, , / , » ;, , , , , » » , » 
BooAetat uév, o0 ObDvaxat G£, T, O0vatot uév, o9 DotAexat O£, T, oUxe DoOAecat oUce 
/, , *, , * A 5 , ED , , » , , ^ * 
Obvatat. &ÀÀ' et £v xai éooAeto xai éO0vato, rá&vtcv v rpouvóst o0 xpovoti o& 
xà&vt(v ÓtX tà xpoctpnpéva: ox &pa xai BooAecot xoi ó0vartat mxvtov npovotiv. el 
* , ; , , ; , , ; ; 5 - ; 7 ;* e , , 

0& DoóXetvot uév, o0 Obvaxat 0€, &oÜcvéotepóc &oxt tfjg aix(ag OU Tiv oo Obvaxat 
T povoetv àv 00 xpovott * éaxt 0€ mapà xrjv Oco0 éx(votav xó &oÜevéotepov eivai ttvoc 
, , , * , * , - , , , , » * 
«UtÓv. eL O& Ó0vatat puév mávtov mxpovottv, oo QoóoAexat 0€, QD&oxavoc &v eivai 

, , * » , » , * , , , * , , [44 
voptoOe(. et 6& oUte DooAecat oUte Obvatot, xai B&áoxavóc &ott xai &oÜevfic, Oncp 
Aévetw mepi Ocob &oeBoovtov &ociv. 


»Wer die Existenz Gottes behauptet, der sagt entweder, dieser sorge für die 
Dinge in der Welt, oder, er tue es nicht, und wenn er vorsorge, dann entwe- 
der für alle oder nur für einige. Wenn er für alle vorsorgte, dann gábe es 
weder Schlechtes noch Schlechtigkeit in der Welt. Von Schlechtigkeit sollen 
aber alle Dinge voll sein. Also wird man nicht behaupten, der Gott sorge 
für alle Dinge. Wenn er aber nur für einige vorsorgt, warum sorgt er dann 
für diese und diese, für diese und diese aber nicht? Entweder will und kann 
er für alle Dinge vorsorgen, oder er will zwar, kann aber nicht, oder er 
kann zwar, will aber nicht, oder er will weder noch kann er. Wenn er so- 
wohl wollte als auch kónnte, dann würde er für alle Dinge vorsorgen. Er 
sorgt aber nicht für alle Dinge wegen des oben Gesagten. Also trifft es nicht 
zu, daf) er für alle Dinge sowohl vorsorgen will als auch kann. Wenn er 
zwar will, aber nicht kann, dann ist er schwácher als die Ursache, derent- 
wegen er nicht für die Dinge versorgen kann, für die er nicht vorsorgt. Es 
verstóDt jedoch gegen den Gottesbegriff, dal) er schwácher als etwas sein 
soll. Wenn er für alle Dinge zwar vorsorgen kann, aber nicht will, dann 
müBte man ihn für miBgünstig halten, und wenn er weder will noch kann, 
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dann ist er sowohl mif)igünstig als auch schwach, was nur Frevler von Gott 
behaupten.«?' 


Fassen wir den Gedankengang des Sextus kurz zusammen. Er geht 
von der Behauptung aus, daf) Gott existiere, und versucht auf folgende 
Weise zu begründen, daf) sich die Verfechter dieser Behauptung notwen- 
dig in Widersprüche verwickelten: Wenn Gott existiert, so sagt er, dann 
muf) man entweder (wie z.B. die Stoiker) annehmen, daf) er für alles, 
oder (wie z.B. die Epikureer), daf) er für nichts oder jedenfalls nicht für 
alles sorge. Wenn er für alles sorgte, gábe es kein Übel; nun gibt es aber 
Übel — also sorgt er nicht für alles. Auch hier wird, wie bei Laktanz, 
vorausgesetzt, dal) das Übel negativ ist und besser nicht existierte; wenn 
Gottes Sorge sich auf alles erstreckte, gábe es offenbar kein Übel. 

Wenn Gott nun nicht für alles sorgt, so tut er dies deshalb nicht, weil 
er nicht kann oder nicht will; denn wenn er kónnte und wollte, so würde 
er gewif) für alles sorgen. Im einen Fall wáre er schwach, was von Gott 
nicht ausgesagt werden darf, im anderen Fall mifigünstig,?! was eben- 
falls Gott nicht zukommt. Es ist also unmóglich, daB Gott, wenn er 
wirklich Gott ist, nicht für alles sorgt. 

Da nun aber Gott offenbar nicht für alles sorgt (denn andernfalls 
gübe es kein Übel), es aber mit dem Begriff von Gott unvereinbar ist, 
daf er nicht für alles sorgt (weil er dann schwach und/oder mif)günstig 
wáre), kann Gott nicht existieren. Die letztere Schlufffolgerung, Gott 
existiere nicht, ist bei Sextus zwar nicht explizit formuliert, doch handelt 
es sich unzweifelhaft um einen negativen Gottesbeweis. 

Sextus führt nicht ohne Ironie fort: 


éx 0& toUtov émoyióucÓa, Ott loc dos(elv &vayxátovtat ot ÓvaeBato cux 
AéYovec elvat Ocóv: t&vtcov [£v yàp aót0v mpovosty Aéyovteg xaxóáv atttiov xov Ücóv 
elvat ofjoouctv, ttvàv 6€ 7, xai uinóevoc npovoteiv aot0v AÉvovtec Tixot B&koxavov xóv 
Ocóv 7, &oÜevr, Aéyew &vocyxacOficovtot, xabta 0€ éottv &oc[oUvtcv npoOT| Acc. 


»Hieraus folgern wir, daf diejenigen, die die Existenz Gottes mit Sicherheit 
behaupten, womóglich zum Frevel gezwungen werden. Wenn sie ihn nám- 
lich für alle Dinge vorsorgen lassen, behaupten sie, der Gott sei Urheber 
von Übeln. Lassen sie ihn aber nur für einige Dinge oder sogar für nichts 
vorsorgen, dann werden sie gezwungen, den Gott entweder mifgünstig 
oder schwach zu nennen. Das aber ist offenkundig Frevel.«?? 


Die Aussage, Gott existiere, führt also notwendig auf einen Wider- 
spruch, wodurch ihre Falschheit erwiesen ist. Dieser indirekte Beweis 
richtet sich einerseits gegen die Ansicht Chrysipps: Dieser meinte die 
moralische Integritát der Gottheit mit der Behauptung retten zu kón- 
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nen, es gebe gewisse Dinge, um die sich Gott nun einmal nicht kümmern 
kónne; die daraus resultierenden Übel seien »unvermeidliche Begleiter- 
scheinungen«.?? Andererseits dient der Beweis aber auch zur Widerle- 
gung der Lehre Epikurs, wonach sich Gott um überhaupt nichts 
kümmere. Letztere Ansicht wird zwar schon a fortiori durch den Beweis 
der Unmóglichkeit des Falles, daB Gott sich nicht um alles kümmere, 
widerlegt, doch bringt Sextus als zusátzliches Argument vor, daf) in die- 
sem Falle eine Erkenntnis, ob Gott existiere, sowieso unmóglich sei, da 
»er doch weder aus sich selbst sich zeigt noch durch irgendwelche Wir- 
kungen aufgefaDt wird.«?' 

Die epikureische »Theodizee« bestand darin zu sagen, daf Gott 
nichts mit dem Übel zu tun habe, da er es nicht verursache. Demgegen- 
über widerlegt Sextus den epikureischen Gottesbegriff, indem er dar- 
legt, daB Gott sehr wohl für das Übel verantwortlich sei, weil er es nicht 
aufhebe.? Das Theodizeeproblem führt also bei Sextus in jedem Fall 
zur Negation Gottes, sei es nun der Gott der Stoiker, sei es der der Epi- 
kureer. 


V 


Neben der epikureischen setzt sich Laktanz auch mit der stoischen 
Auffassung vom Übel auseinander: 


Sed Academici contra Stoicos disserentes solent quaerere cur, si omnia 
deus hominum causa fecerit, etiam multa contraria et inimica et pestifera 
nobis reperiantur tam in mari quam in terra. Quod Stoici veritatem non 
perspicientes ineptissime reppulerunt. Aiunt enim multa esse in gignentibus 
et in numero animalium quorum adhuc lateat utilitas, sed eam processu 
temporum inventum iri, sicut iam multa prioribus saeculis incognita ne- 
cessitas et usus invenerit. Quae tandem utilitas potest in muribus, in blattis, 
in serpentibus reperiri, quae homini molesta et perniciosa sunt? An medi- 
cina in his aliqua latet? ... Viperam ferunt exustam in cineremque dilapsam 
mederi eiusdem bestiae morsui. Quanto melius fuerat eam prorsus non esse 
quam remedium contra se ab ea ipsa desiderari! 


»Aber die Akademiker pflegen in ihrer Auseinandersetzung mit den Stoi- 
kern die Frage zu stellen, warum sich zu Wasser und zu Lande auch vieles 
finde, was uns widrig, feindlich und verderblich sei, wenn Gott alles der 
Menschen wegen geschaffen habe. Darauf haben die Stoiker sehr unge- 
schickt erwidert, weil sie die Wahrheit nicht erkannten. Sie sagten nàmlich, 
unter den Gewáchsen und in der Zahl der Tiere gebe es viele, deren Nutzen 
einstweilen noch verborgen sei, aber man werde ihn im Laufe der Zeit 
schon finden, gleichwie durch Notwendigkeit und Bedürfnis schon vieles 
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gefunden sei, was früheren Zeiten unbekannt war. Welchen Nutzen kann 
man denn in aller Welt an Máusen, Motten und Schlangen finden, die für 
den Menschen nur lástig und gefáhrlich sind? Ob irgendein Heilmittel dar- 
innen steckt? ... Eine verbrannte und zu Asche zerfallene Viper soll eben 
den Viperbif) heilen. Wieviel besser wáre es gewesen, es gábe sie überhaupt 
nicht, statt daf man ein Heilmittel gegen sie von ihr selbst erwartete!«?? 


Laktanz geht es im Gegensatz zu Sextus nicht darum, den Gottesbe- 
griff der Stoiker als unhaltbar zu widerlegen, sondern darum, das Übel 
als notwendige Bedingung zur Ausübung des dem Menschen von Gott 
eingepflanzten spezifischen Vernunftvermógens zu erweisen. Auch Epi- 
kur wird auf diese Weise widerlegt: 


Sed hoc non vidit Epicurus nec alius quisquam, si tollantur mala, tolli pari- 
ter sapientiam nec ulla in homine remanere virtutis vestigia, cuius ratio in 
sustinenda et superanda malorum acerbitate consistit. Ita propter exiguum 
compendium sublatorum malorum maximo et vero et proprio nobis bono 
careremus. 


»Aber das hat weder Epikur noch irgend ein anderer gesehen, daf) mit der 
Aufhebung der Übel in gleicher Weise auch die Weisheit aufgehoben 
würde, und keine Spur Tugend mehr im Menschen zurückbliebe. Denn der 
Sinn der Tugend besteht darin, daf) man die Bitterkeit der Übel ertrágt und 
überwindet. Daher müten wir wegen des kleinen Vorteils, daB die Übel 
aufgehoben wáren, unser gróftes, wahres und eigentliches Gut ent- 
behren.«?* 


Laktanz bestreitet also die Behauptung, daf) Gott, wenn er die Übel 
nicht aufheben wolle, obwohl er kónnte, mifgünstig sei; Gott wolle viel- 
mehr deshalb die Übel nicht aufheben, weil ihre Existenz notwendig 
zum Vollzug der dem Menschen wesenhaft eigenen Vernunft beitrage: 
»Wáren die Übel uns nicht vorgelegt, dann wáren wir keine vernünfti- 
gen Wesen.«? Ohne Übel hat die menschliche Vernunft sozusagen 
nichts zu tun, da ihre eigentümliche Tátigkeit in der Unterscheidung von 
Gütern und Übeln liegt.?$ SchlieDlich setzt uns die Weisheit auch in den 
Stand, Gott zu erkennen, wodurch gewif) alle Nachteile des Übels aufge- 
wogen werden. Damit ist und bleibt aber das Übel ein Übel, das um ei- 
nes hóheren Gutes willen notgedrungen in Kauf genommen werden 
muhf. 


VI 


Fassen wir zusammen: Das angebliche argumentum Epicuri ist, wie 
die Parallele bei Sextus schlagend beweist, ein akademisch-skeptisches 
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Argument, das die Auffassung der Epikureer wie der Stoiker bezüglich 
der Theodizee widerlegt. Laktanz hat es móglicherweise aus Cicero, De 
nat. deor. 3,65 entnommen, wobei er sich durch die bivalente Struktur 
táuschen lief).?" Sextus und Cicero müssen auf eine gemeinsame akade- 
mische Quelle?* zurückgehen. Die Widerlegung des Laktanz ist gegen 
die imagináre Schluffolgerung gerichtet, Gott kümmere sich um nichts, 
und polemisiert einerseits gegen die epikureische Ataraxie, andererseits 
gegen die stoische Apathie, da jene Gott als mifgünstig, diese ihn als 
schwach erweisen würde. Gott will die Übel nicht aufheben, obwohl er 
es kónnte, weil sie in seinem Heilsplan eine notwendige und sinnvolle 
Funktion erfüllen, denn Gott ist der Gott Abrahams, Isaaks und Ja- 
kobs, nicht der Gott der Philosophen. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


' Lactantius, De ira dei 13,20-21. Ausgaben: CSEL 27,2,1 (edd. S. Brandt/G. Laub- 
mann, Prag-Wien-Leipzig 1893, Nachdruck 1965) 103; H. Kraft/A. Wlosok, Darmstadt 
1957, 46; SC 289 (ed. Chr. Ingremeau, Paris 1982) 158-160. Usener hat die Stelle als frg. 
374 in seine Epicurea (1881, Nachdruck Rom 1963) aufgenommen; G. Arrighetti (Epi- 
curo, Opere, Torino 1960) führt sie nicht mehr auf, doch noch Ingremeau a.O. 310 spricht 
von einer «argumentation célébre d'Épicure». 

^ Kraft/Wlosoks Übersetzung von invidus mit *neidisch' trifft nicht genau den Sinn; vor- 
zuziehen ist *mifgünstig'; s.u. Anm. 28. 

'* Ein Ausdruck von R. Philippson, Die Quelle der epikureischen Gótterlehre in Ciceros 
erstem Buche de natura deorum (Symbolae Osloenses 19, 1939, 15-40 — Studien zu Epi- 
kur und den Epikureern, Hildesheim 1983, 249-274), mit dem berechtigten Klammerzu- 
satz sit venia verbo (22). 

^ Deira dei 13,22. — Zur Epikurkenntnis des Laktanz vgl. H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers 
and the Classics. Góteborg 1958, 48-76 (Lactantius and Lucretius). 

* De ira dei 4,2; vgl. Cic. nat. deor. 1,45 und die Anm. bei Pease. Dieses epikureische 
Dogma war so bekannt, daf) es in der Satire aufs Korn genommen werden konnte: vgl. 
Sen. Apoc. 8,1. 

* Rat. Sent. 1 (Arrighetti p. 121). Als Übersetzung zitierte ich O. Apelt: Diogenes Laer- 
tius. Leben und Meinungen berühmter Philosophen (Hamburg ?1967), 287 f. (X 139). 
^ Vgl. R. Philippson a.O. 22 f. 

*  S.u. S. 54. 

*^ De ira dei 13,21: si et vult et potest, quod solum deo convenit, ... 

'*" Einschlágig ist vor allem der RAC-Artikel Epikur von W. Schmid (Bd. 5, 1962, 681- 
819), ferner vgl. R. Philippson, Zur epikureischen Gétterlehre: Hermes 51, 1916, 568-608 
(- Studien 90-130); ders., Nachtrágliches zur epikureischen Gótterlehre: 7ermes 53, 
1918, 358-395 (— Studien 131-168); ders., Die Gótterlehre der Epikureer: Rhein. Museum 
83, 1934, 171-175 (— Studien 224-228); W. Schmid, Gótter und Menschen in der Theolo- 
gie Epikurs: Rhein. Museum 94, 1951, 97-156; D. Lemke, Die Theologie Epikurs (Zete- 
mata 57). München 1973; M. Hossenfelder, Die Philosophie der Antike 3: Stoa, 
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Epikureismus und Skepsis (Geschichte der Philosophie Bd. IIT). München 1985, 133-146. 
"  Epikur, Epist. ad Men. 123 (Arrighetti p. 107). 

"7 ebd. 

5 Scholion zu Rat. Sent. 1: àv &AXotc 6€ qnot x00 Octob Aóy« Ütcpntoüc, oüc £v xax! &pilpóv 
ÓgtotO ac, o0 0& xaxà Ópioe(Oetav, éx tfjg ouvexoüc Értopocecg tàv Ópoíov clocAqov éni x0 acÓ 
&roxeceAeouévov, &vÜpcnotióce (Arrighetti p. 121). Die Problematik der sog. »Gótterklas- 
sen«, die sich aus diesem Scholion ergibt, diskutiert ausführlich Lemke a.O. 57 ff.; vgl. 
Schmid 735 ff. (Die theologischen Grundprobleme). 

'^ Wgl. dazu Schmid 736. 

'5 Vgl. Rat. Sent. 1 und Epist. ad Men. 123; zur Sache Schmid 735 ff. 

'$  àvÜpomotióetg: Scholion zu Rat. Sent. 1 (s.o. Anm. 13). 

U Vgl. z.B. Epist. ad Her. 76 f.; Epist. ad Pyth. 97. 115 f. 

'* Frg. 388 Usener (nicht bei Arrighetti); vgl. Schmid 732. 

'?Í Epist ad Men. 133 (Arrighetti p. 115). 

? PDiog. Laert. X 10. Vgl. Schmid 730 ff. (Frómmigkeitslehre und Theologie). 

^" Vgl. M. Hossenfelder a.O. 14 ff. 133. 

? Rat. Sent. 1; s.o. Anm. 6. 

? De ira dei 4,3-6. 

^ jEbd.4,7: denique Marcus Tullius a Posidonio dictum refert id Epicurum sensisse, nul- 
los deos esse, sed ea quae de dis locutus sit depellendae invidiae causa dixisse: itaque verbis 
illum deos relinquere, re autem ipsa tollere, quibus nullum motum, nullum tribuit offi- 
cium. — Cic. nat. deor. 1,123: Verius est igitur nimirum illud quod familiaris omnium 
nostrum Posidonius disseruit in libro quinto de natura deorum, nullos esse deos Epicuro 
videri, quaeque is de deis immortalibus dixerit invidiae detestandae gratia dixisse. — V gl. 
auch ebd. 1,85. 

? Das führte dazu, daf) Epikur überhaupt als Atheist angesehen wurde; vgl. z.B. Didy- 
mus Alex., Corn. in Eccl. 1,13: 'Enxixoupoc obtoc ó [1]Tic atpéosce tfj; 40£ou npotutá&usvoc (edd. 
G. Binder/L. Liesenborghs, Bonn 1979, 104, lin. 7). Im übrigen hat sich der Exeget nicht 
gescheut, sich dennoch auf Epikur zu berufen (vgl. die Erláuterungen G. Binders zu der 
oben zitierten Stelle: Bd. I 2, 1983, 93). 

? Diese Vermutung scheint als erster P. Schwenke geáuflert zu haben (Rez. von L. Rein- 
hardt, Die Quellen von Ciceros Schrift De deorum natura, in: Berliner Philologische Wo- 
chenschrift 8, 1888, 1304-9): »In der That kann er (scil. der Beweis) nicht epikureisch sein. 
... Offenbar ist das Argument akademisch-skeptisch.« (1308 f.). Plasberg in seiner Aus- 
gabe von nat. deor. und Philippson a.O. 22 f. stimmen ihm zu; Pease führt die Stelle als 
frg. 8 von nat. deor. auf und bemerkt dazu: **The argument is clearly neither Epicurean 
nor Stoic, but quite in the spirit of Carneadean scepsis"' (II, 1233). Schmid 786 hàált eben- 
falls eine akademische Quelle für móglich, wenngleich er das Argument für durchaus mit 
der epikureischen Lehre vereinbar hált (»Antitheodizee«). 

7 ^ Pyrrh. Hyp. 3,3,9-11 (Sextus Empiricus, IIugpcoveiov 'Ynoturoosov libri tres, edd. 
Mutschmann/Mau, Leipzig 1958); ich zitiere die Übersetzung von M. Hossenfelder: Sex- 
tus Empiricus, Grundrif der Pyrrhonischen Skepsis, Frankfurt 1968, 225 f. 

? D&oxavoc entspricht dem lat. invidus; s.o. Anm. 2. 

?  Pyrrh. Hyp. 3,3,12. 

? Vgl. SVF II 1170: Sed cum multa, inquit (Chrysippus), atque magna gigneret pareret- 
que aptissima et utilissima, alia quoque simul adgnata sunt incommoda his ipsis quae fa- 
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ciebat cohaerentia, eaque neque per naturam, sed per sequellas quasdam necessarias facta 
dicit, quod ipse appellat xaxà xapaxoAoó0now. 

À?— Pyrrh. Hyp. 3,3,11: uice 5 £éautoO qaívexat ufice 0v. &mxoteAeou tov ttvóv xaxoAau veros. 
Daraus zieht Sextus den Schluf: xai 01& «a0xa. pa. dxactó m xóv. £ottv. €i oct cóc. 

? Dieses Argument lassen die Epikureer nicht gelten: Ihr Gott muf) im Gegensatz zu dem 
der Stoiker nicht allmáchtig sein; seine Zurückgezogenheit ermóglicht ihm die vollkom- 
mene Glückseligkeit. Da er nicht wirkt und handelt, ist Allmacht nicht nótig: s.o. S. (Ab- 
schnit II). 

? De ira dei 13,9-11. 

^  Ebd. 13,2425. 

?  Ebd. 13,19: Quae (scil. mala) nisi fuissent proposita, rationale animal non essemus. 
'5 Vgl. ebd. 13,13: Proposuit tamen ei (scil. homini) et bona et mala, quia sapientiam 
dedit, cuius omnis ratio in discernendis bonis ac malis sita est. 

? Da Laktanz die fálschliche Zuschreibung schon in seiner Quelle vorfand, wie Phi- 
lippson a.O. 22 f. meint, ist natürlich móglich, aber unbeweisbar, wenn es sich bei der 
Quelle wirklich um Cic. zat. deor. 3,65 handelt, denn dieses Stück ist bekanntlich verlo- 
ren. — Vgl. aufterdem Min. Fel. 12,2 und die von Ingremeau a.O. 311 beigebrachten Pa- 
rallelstellen; E. Pappenheim, Er/áuterungen zu des Sextus Empiricus Pyrrhoneischen 
Grundzügen, Leipzig 1881, 168 verweist ferner auf Leibniz. 

?! Vielleicht war das Argument zuerst von Arkesilaos, der den pyrrhonischen Skeptizis- 
mus Timons aufnahm, oder seinem Fortführer Karneades gebraucht worden; die typische 
Haltung der éxoxf, weist jedenfalls darauf hin. Schriftlich fixiert wurde es dann móglicher- 
weise vom Karneades-Schüler Kleitomachos, der Ciceros Quelle war; Sextus kónnte das 
Argument über die Vermittlung Ainesidems kennengelernt haben — doch bleiben derar- 
tige Überlegungen Spekulation. 
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THE SEVENTH DAY OF CREATION IN ALETHIA OF 
CLAUDIUS MARIUS VICTOR* 


BY 


DANIEL J. NODES 


In the centuries following Christianity's transformation from an 
outlawed cult to the official religion of the Roman Empire, epic poems 
based on biblical themes served to dress many of the events recorded in 
the two testaments in the vocabulary and literary style of the most 
respected pagan writers of the Golden Age. Biblical epics were meant 
to replace the *'lying fables"! of Greco-Roman literature with scriptural 
truth, while exchanging the crudeness of scriptural prose for the sublime 
character of classical verse. While the efforts to mix secular form with 
religious content may be said to have created a single new genre, the 
poets nevertheless produced a body of writings that vary immensely: 
from centones ('*patchworks'' splicing lines and phrases verbatim from 
the pagan poets in new arrangements to approximate a biblical event), 
to relatively faithful paraphrases, to liberal treatments that select and 
arrange the details from the scriptural source and introduce a running 
commentary on the events portrayed. 

Modern critical response to the biblical epics has been more literary 
than theological, paying greater attention to narrative and rhetorical 
elements than to the treatment of religious questions.' Few if any poems 
in the genre, however, can be considered as belonging exclusively to the 
domain of belles-lettres. The very act of versification forces even the 
most literal-minded poet to deviate in some measure from the 
vocabulary and syntax of the original scriptural text he is following, and 
such deviation requires the kind of choices that often indicate the poet's 
exegetical preferences. When a poet employs, for example, tonans for 
God, or speaks of Hell as Avernus;? the critic may deny that such usage 
is doctrinally significant, but when Eve is termed experti docta mali 'she 
who learned evil by experience', or even more strikingly, when the 
garden of Eden becomes allegorically the argumenta operum *elements 
of the works (of creation) and plantaria rerum, 'seedlings of the 
universe" ? then the questions of doctrinal implication and exegetical in- 
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fluence become important. Scholarly inquiry into this area, however, is 
incomplete even at the elementary stage of listing language parallels 
from the church fathers in the textual notes of modern editions. But 
even when source study reveals a greater number of parallels both 
theological and artistic, one still needs to determine precisely how a poet 
uses his religious tradition. Such a determination is especially important 
in the case of the freer biblical epics that appear to offer a melange of 
commentaries and descriptive embellishments. One such poem is the 
subject of the present study. 

The A/ethia of Claudius Marius Victor stands out as one of the freest 
redactions in the entire corpus of biblical epic poetry.* Victor's expan- 
sion of detail in presenting the Genesis story from the creation of the 
world to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the strikingly 
philosophical tone of the commentaries he distributes throughout his 
epic, enable readers to penetrate the rather complicated style. It pro- 
vides a richly decorated and often novel presentation of the cosmic 
drama of creation, man's fall, and the subsequent trials of his offspring. 
Victor expressly claims to have composed the poem for the enlighten- 
ment of the young, and although we know of him as a rhetorician and 
witness his penchant for late antique affectation, his poem also bears 
witness to a firm knowledge of the Genesis account and much of its ex- 
egetical tradition. A detailed analysis of Victor's commentary suggests 
that this rhetor of Marseille participated in an environment that was in- 
tellectually active. His city had long been a cultural crossroad with 
potential for exchange between the Greek and Latin parts of the Em- 
pire, and between the Empire and the Jewish and Persian cultures of the 
Middle East.' 

This essay offers a discussion of the theology of Victor's presentation 
of the seventh day of creation, contained in A/ethia 1.171-222: 


The seventh day was witness to the fact that the great father had ceased— 
but only in the sense that he ceased adding to the numbers of kinds of 
creatures—and had taken his rest. And that day which witnessed a dif- 
ferent kind of work was deservedly blessed. For even God's ceasing and 
putting aside his labors is a thing full of power—an example for his 
children whereby they might acquire fitting rewards. 

It is enough [for us] to have seen the Lord [working] six days. The 
seventh day gave an example of rest and bids people to expect this rest as 
a reward for life, to be bestowed forever after pious works have been per- 
formed. That day is also the one on which Christ, while he rested in the 
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ground before his return to his father's abode, opened dread Tartarus and 
showed the way back by gaining the victory over Avernus. 

In such a way is God able to cease, in such a way is he able to take rest, 
that he does more while ceasing. Equally resting and working without end, 
and merging times and sequence, he completes the work by ceasing, in 
order to make those things which he had already created, and now he en- 
dows the first man, who was last in the order of creation, with a body—for 
to establish the causes of all things is not the same as to provide with limbs. 

Whether this be the case: that the seventh day passes in such a way that 
the sixth day also remains (for surely the sixth day is the same as the first 
to God, to whom all that escapes us is always present); thus the supreme 
creator is, after any amount of time, still shaping man on the sixth day. 
Or, in order to teach us that we whom he himself made with his hand are 
rightly above all other creatures, he declares more openly now that man has 
been made and he makes this known to the whole world: ''AIl things that 
move with life were generated by the command of God, but your life is the 
result of God's direct labor." 

Who can offer praise worthy of so great a father, who by his command 
instantly revealed the universe and everything that is in it and brought it 
to completion even as he was ordering it into existence, [but] who brings 
us into existence with delay (mora, i.e. *with a passage of time") and deigns 
to expend the care of holy effort and makes it seem almost a product of 
labor? For he takes up the pliable mud which yields and takes the shape 
according to the skill whereby it is led, and he develops it into the likeness 
such as he then was bearing in his holy mind, and life, instilled by a warm 
breath, pérmeated the earth. Then the earth, softened by moisture, partly 
became flesh; blood, which is a smooth-flowing liquid, filled out the soft 
veins through familiar openings; and man is now possessed of mind and, 
thrust from the earth, leaps up, and, capable of rational judgment, wor- 
ships the Lord. 

True faith holds that bodies, on command, will rise again in a similar 
way from broken tombs, when the majesty, coming down upon the open 
heavens, discloses the hollows of the pregnant earth. For because the earth, 
through the shaping work of the supreme God, thus produced from the 
dust what it did not have, being without a power of its own, it is easy for 
it, when commanded under that same judge, to give back what it did have 
(accepit). 

And in this way what has been brought out formerly is entirely the pat- 
tern of the future, and since Adam himself is made in this manner that a 
repeated account doubles the holy gift, a useful point is made in advance, 
that is, that people are someday born again.*? 


The passage is of particular interest for a number of reasons. Firstly, 
it falls between the passages treated by the existing scholarly commen- 
taries on the poem and has only been discussed in passing. Secondly, its 
subject, the seventh day, has a tradition of diverse interpretations and 
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was a subject that brought Victor beyond his principal patristic sources. 
Ambrose's Hexaemeron, for example, cited by Hovingh as a major 
source of Victor's ideas on that portion of the poem, offers no specula- 
tion on the seventh day. Augustine, a tireless commentator on Genesis 
and, according to Hovingh, the second major source for Victor's com- 
mentary on the creation, does discuss the seventh day but, as this study 
will show, is at variance with Victor's presentation in key places. 
Thirdly, the passage consists mostly of commentary. Forty-one of the 
fifty-two lines (174-204 and 213-222) may be so regarded. The other 
eleven lines may be called expanded physical description. Victor's use 
of such a high proportion of commentary on his already extended 
paraphrase of Gen. 2.2-2.7 merits close study. This usage displays Vic- 
tor's knowledge of the rich heritage of exegetical motifs and attitudes 
and his ability to select, arrange and advance the motifs independently, 
bringing the whole into thematic harmony. 

The controlling issue of this passage is the nature of God's activity 
on the seventh day: that is, in what sense he is said to have rested. The 
issue has a long history of commentary, with Philo of Alexandria as a 
major influence on much subsequent patristic discussion. In Philo there 
is a tendency to acknowledge the eternal nature of God's creative ac- 
tivity and to interpret accordingly the scriptural testimony of his rest: 


First of all, then, on the seventh day the Creator, having brought to an end 
the formation of mortal things, begins the shaping of others more divine. 
For God never leaves off making, but even as it is the property of fire to 
burn and of snow to chill, so it is the property of God to make: nay more 
So by far, inasmuch as he is to all besides the source of action. Excellently, 
moreover, does Moses say ''caused to rest" not ''rested"'; for he causes 
to rest that which, though actually not in operation, is apparently making, 
but he himself never ceases making. For this reason Moses adds after **he 
caused to rest"' the words ''from what he had begun."' For whereas things 
produced by human arts when finished stand still and remain as they are, 
the products of divine skill, when completed, begin again to move.? 


It is noteworthy that the Septuagint and the Vetus Latina, used by 
Philo and the church fathers respectively, read that God finished his 
work on the sixth day (Gen. 2.2, LXX: cuvexéAcotv ó 0cóc &v «fj flu£pa. c1 
&xtn: V.L.: et consummavit deus in die sexto). There is difficulty enough 
over the nature of God's activity on the first Sabbath in light of these 
versions, which state that he finished the work of creation on the sixth 
day, but further ambiguity exists in the Hebrew and Vulgate versions of 
the same verse, which read that God finished his work on the seventh 
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day itself (Hebrew: **E.V. And on the seventh day God finished"; 
Vulgate: complevitque deus die septimo). Moreover, the two variant 
readings, of God ending his work of creation on the sixth or seventh 
day, were rarely used by one commentator. In the Epistle of Barnabas, 
to cite the chief exception, the author does seem to have drawn on both 
versions of Gen. 2.2. Where the interpretation requires the idea of the 
Great Sabbath, the complete eschatological rest, the author of Barnabas 
adapts the Greek reading: ''He finished on the sixth day"'... Therefore, 
children, '*in six days—in six thousand years—"' *'everything'' will be 
*finished" (Barnabas 15.3-4). Yet, when an alternative theme is 
needed, namely that of the creation of a new spiritual world during the 
great Sabbath, the author draws on the Hebrew version of Gen. 2.2: 
**See how he is saying that it is not your present sabbaths that are accep- 
table to me, but that (sabbath) which I have made, on which, when I 
have rested everything, I will make the beginning of an eighth day—that 
is, the beginning of another world" (Barnabas 15.8).'?^ Commentators 
such as Victor, who use the Vulgate, may still inherit the general 
philosophical tradition of the eternal creative principle in the universe, 
but have far greater incentive to speculate about the way in which the 
seventh day may be considered as the day on which creative work was 
done. 

What further compounds the issue is the second account of creation 
beginning with Gen. 2.4 and its description of Adam's formation from 
the dust of the earth. In both traditions the relationship of this account 
to the hexaemeral verses also has a history of commentary. Victor's 
presentation of the seventh day not only acknowledges the eternal 
creative principle, in the tradition of Philo, but also speaks literally 
about the work of the seventh day. In lines 171-75 and 184-90, he speaks 
in antithetical terms of God's nature as ''equally resting eternally and 
working eternally"' (pariter sine fine quiescens/ ac sine fine operans, 
185-86). He also speaks of a definite end to the work of the six days and 
a definite beginning of a different kind of work (diuersum opus, 174) 
on the seventh. ''It is enough,"' writes Victor, **to have seen the Lord 
[working] six days"' (bis ternis satis est dominum spectasse diebus, 177). 
The seventh day provides examples of rest, not the rest of the creator 
so much as that of the savior, whose rest occasioned the resurrection of 
the righteous souls of the underworld, and that of man in death, for 
which one can hope before the resurrection of the body.'' This resurrec- 
tion is signalled in advance by the account of the visceral raising of 
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Adam from the dust of the earth on the seventh day (178-83). Victor's 
development of this typology provides an excellent example of the in- 
dependent adaptation, prompted by Victor's use of the Vulgate, of a 
series of exegetical traditions. 

A chief intermediary between Philo and Victor is Augustine. The 
three passages from Augustine's commentaries on Genesis cited by 
Hovingh in his article on A/ethia 1.188 are sufficiently close to support 
arguments that the bishop of Hippo may have served as a model for Vic- 
tor's expression of the paradox of God's working rest. This is especially 
striking in Victor's antithesis playing ut agat and operans against 
cessans and quiescens. Moreover, Victor shares with Augustine and 
the tradition of Philo the notion of the creative force that obtains in the 
world after the sixth day. He also agrees with Augustine's argument that 
the formation of Adam from the earth is separate from God's creative 
acts, described by Augustine as '^when everything was made at once"': 


There can be no doubt, then, that the work whereby man was formed from 
the slime of the earth and a wife fashioned for him from his side belongs 
not to that creation by which all things were made together, after com- 
pleting which God rested, but to that work of God which takes place with 
the unfolding of the ages as he works even now." 


Victor likewise speaks, as we have seen, in terms of a different kind of 
work performed after the first six days. To this point Victor is in com- 
plete accord with the general notion, in the tradition of Philo and 
Augustine, of divine creative work continuing after the sixth day. 

It is an easy matter to demonstrate the strengthening of this notion 
occasioned by Jerome's restoration of the word *'seventh"' in Gen. 2.2. 
Among later commentators, for example, Isidore of Seville uses the 
verse in an anti-Jewish polemic to repudiate the Sabbath as a mandatory 
day of rest: 


For if it is a sin not to observe the sabbath rest, why does God work on 
the Sabbath? For thus it was written in Genesis **God completed his work 
on the seventh day, that which he had made."' Therefore in the beginning 
the Sabbath was nullified, because God works on it, completing all things 
on it, and blessing the day itself, because on it he completed all things.'* 


Additionally, Odo of Tournai, in an eleventh-century verse commentary 
on the works of the six days, nevertheless is compelled to discuss the ap- 
parent contradiction in the scriptural text reading the seventh day: 
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**On the seventh day the Creator completed the work which he had made."' 
See this carefully. The Lord is said to have done nothing on that day, and 
yet it says that on that day he finished his work. However, if you look 
attentively you will see two things that were done. For he made the day and 
he blessed it.'? 


The discrepancy was also commented on by Peter Comestor, who sup- 
ports the reading of the Vulgate by referring to the Hebrew text: 


**On the seventh day God completed the work which he had made. An- 
other translation has **On the sixth day,"" and then there is no objection. 
But the Hebraica veritas has ''seventh,"' and therefore one asks, if to 
**!complete"' is to do some last bit of work, how is what follows true: **God 
rested on the seventh day, etc."' It is true that he made the seventh day and 
blessed it, and afterwards rested. Or, he completed it, that is, showed it 
completed, since he made nothing new on it, and then rested from new 
kinds of works.'$ 


It is wrong to suggest, therefore, as Hovingh does, that as far as Victor's 
ideas are concerned on this subject, *'all his thoughts are known to us 
through St. Augustine."' " The reason for Victor's departure from the 
tradition of Augustine and Philo is Victor's use of the Vulgate. 
Although Hovingh does acknowledge in the same article in which he 
cites the parallel passages from Augustine that Victor uses the Vulgate 
conception that God finished his work on the seventh day, he fails to 
discuss Victor's development of the paradox in light of the second ac- 
count of creation. To do so enables one to see that Victor departs from 
Augustine and the Philonic tradition in such a way as to invalidate 
Hovingh's claim. The divergence is made inevitable by Victor's use of 
the Vulgate version not so much for the statement that God completed 
his work on the seventh day of Gen. 2.2 as for the Vulgate's cryptic final 
clause of Gen. 2.3. Victor builds a series of reflections on this clause 
**quod creavit Deus ut faceret." Reading ut faceret as a purpose clause, 
and being sensitive to the distinction between the verbs creare and 
facere, Victor suggests that God finished the work of the six days **in 
order that, on the seventh, he might make [physically, we understand] 
whatever he had created [spiritually], and now he endows the first man, 
who was last, with a body—for to establish the causes of all things is 
not the same as to provide with limbs'' (quodcumque crearat,/ ut 
faceret, primumque hominem iam corpore donat, qui postremus erat— 
nam causas condere rerum/ non quod membra dare est...). This is a 
variation on the Augustinian/Philonic theme. Neither Philo, who uses 
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the Septuagint, nor Augustine, who cites the Vetus Latina version of the 
account of the seventh day, makes or, in fact, can make the same direct 
connection as Victor between the material creation and purposeful work 
on the seventh day. In the alleged source passage from Augustine cited 
by Hovingh, Adam's formation is vaguely attributed to the creative pro- 
cesses which belong to all succeeding time, the operation of God which, 
as Augustine writes, ''takes place with the unfolding of the ages as he 
works even now"' (ad istam operationem potius qua per temporum 
cursus usque nunc operatur).'* There is no attempt to link the literal sec- 
ond account of creation with the paradoxical work of the seventh day. 
In Augustine's discussion of Gen. 2.3 of which Hovingh, incidentally, 
makes no mention, the emphasis is that of his source, namely, the Vetus 
Latina, whose rendering of Gen. 2.3 leads him to a discussion of the 
general creative energy which ''begins"' in the world after the Creation 
is completed: 
The words of Scripture are markedly clear in pointing this out if anyone 
is attentive in this. For it says that these things were finished and begun. 
For unless they had been finished it would not have been written: ''And 
heaven and earth were finished and all their array. And God finished on 
the sixth day the works which he made"'. And God blessed the seventh day 
and made it holy. On the other hand, unless they had begun, it would not 
thus continue that on that day ''he rested from all his works which God 
began to make"'."? 
Given the Vetus Latina reading of the final clause of Gen. 2.3 quae in- 
choauit deus facere, which parallels the Septuagint reading, &v Tjp£axo ó 
0cóc xowjoc, one can understand why Augustine's emphasis on the 
creative principle is different from Victor's incorporation of a discus- 
sion of actual formative work taking place on the seventh day. 
Augustine's emphasis, though not in direct imitation of Philo's exegesis 
of the Septuagint version of Gen. 2.3, does mirror the Alexandrian's in- 
sistence on the paradox of endings and beginnings, prompted by the 
verb 7jo£axo: 
Rightly, then, did he say that God both blessed and hallowed the seventh 
day, ''because in it he ceased from all his works which God began to 
make"' ...But we pointed out that God when ceasing or rather causing to 
cease, does not cease making, but begins the creating of other things, since 
he is not a mere artificer, but also Father of the things that are coming into 
being.?? 
We can now better appreciate Victor's response to septimo of the 
Vulgate Gen. 2.2. Using Jerome's translation and reflecting on its im- 
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plications, Victor became one of the earliest commentators in Latin or 
Greek to present the work of the seventh day in so definite a manner. 
Victor shares with the translator of the Vulgate the idea that God 
worked on the seventh day. This is based on Jerome's absolutely literal 
reading of the Hebrew original, which influenced, as we have seen, 
Isidore, Odo of Tournai, and Peter Comestor, who all wrote centuries 
after Victor: 


For ''the sixth day"' the Hebrew has *'the seventh day''. And so we con- 
found the Jews who glory in the idleness of the Sabbath, because God 
worked on the Sabbath, completing his works on that day and even bless- 
ing the day itself, because on it he completed all things.?' 


Victor develops Jerome's line of reasoning not only with a description 
of that work but also with a reflection on its future significance. More 
important, however, the end of Gen. 2.3 had been virtually a lost clause 
in Greco-Roman Christianity. Because of Jerome's more accurate ren- 
dition of the Hebrew original of that clause, which contrasts two verbs 
whose roots bara *create' and asa *make,' ? combined with the reading 
that on the seventh day God finished the Creation, Victor was able to 
participate, unknowingly perhaps, in a long tradition of Jewish specula- 
tion on the seventh day regarding the distinction between making and 
creating in the final clause of Gen. 2.3. 

A testimony to Victor's efforts in interpreting the final clause of Gen. 
2.3, where even Jerome's Hebraicae Quaestiones are silent, is the great 
variety of Jewish interpretation. Finding the clause puzzling, Jewish 
commentators sought to explain the verse in a number of ways. Genesis 
Rabbah, for example, a compilation of haggadic interpretations of the 
verses of Genesis with origins in oral traditions dating from the third 
century B.C., suggests that the clause means that **whatever the holy 
one, blessed be he, was to create in the future on the seventh, he an- 
ticipated and created it on the sixth.'' ? Alternative readings of this in- 
terpretation preserve the distinction of verbs of the original and read 
**he anticipated and made it on the sixth."' ?* But this still seems to mean 
simply that God did the seventh day's work on the sixth. The verbal 
parallels to Victor's paraphrase, however, including a phrase corres- 
ponding to Victor's quodcumque, which is not part of the scriptural 
verse, help further to raise the question of Jewish influence on the 
rhetor of Marseille. An idea which Victor does have in agreement with 
the Midrash on Genesis, however, is that, in one sense, God completed 
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his work by means of the Sabbath itself, for after the Creation of all 
matter, the world lacked only rest: 


What did the work still lack? The Sabbath. The Rabbis said: Imagine a 
king who made a ring: what did it lack? A signet. Similarly, what did the 
world lack? The Sabbath. And this is one of the texts they changed for king 
Ptolemy, (making it read:) *'And he finished on the sixth day and rested on 
the seventh....' And what was created therein? Tranquillity, ease, peace, 
and quiet. R. Levi said in the name of R. Jose b. Nehorai: As long as the 
hands of their Master were working on them they went on expanding; but 
when the hands of their Master rested, rest was afforded to them, and thus 
he **gave rest'' to his world *'on the seventh day"' (Ex. 20.11).? 


We have seen that Victor also suggests, paradoxically, alongside the 
connection with the making of the material Adam on the seventh day, 
the idea of the adequacy of six days for God's completion of the Crea- 
tion and his use of the seventh to teach us the worthy examples of rest 
(11.177-78). 

Many other interpretations of the final subordinate clause in Gen. 2.3 
were suggested in Rabbinical commentaries through the Middle Ages, 
and while many use the distinction between making and creating in their 
interpretations, none applies the distinction to the second account of 
creation as work of the seventh day.?5 Philo, moreover, who, as we have 
shown, is a likely source, both direct and indirect, of Victor's interpreta- 
tion of the sixth day, appears to have known only the Septuagint 
reading of Gen. 2.3.?' Victor's city of Marseille is likely to have had a 
significant Jewish community since its inception in the seventh century 
B.C., and there is concrete evidence of the presence of Jews there soon 
after Victor's time.?? It is possible that he could have borrowed Jewish 
exegetical concepts from this community as his somewhat peculiar 
reflections on the text of Gen. 2.3 find few if any parallels in Christian 
predecessors who rely on the Greek or Old Latin Bible, which amounts 
to the great majority of church fathers. 

Further examination of Victor's commentary, however, will display 
his harmonization of this tradition with the Christian outlook, for he 
continues by introducing the typological motif of the Descensus, the 
tradition of Christ's liberation of the souls of the Old Testament 
righteous (181-83). For Victor, this instance of divine work on the Sab- 
bath has a precedent in the seventh day of creation. 

Victor then examines two possible reasons for the special biblical des- 
cription of the physical formation of man. In this attempt to reconcile 
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the paradox of the seventh day he first suggests that perhaps ''the 
seventh day passes in such a way that the sixth also remains, for surely 
the sixth day is the same as the first to God, to whom all that escapes 
us is always present"! (11. 190-94). Then Victor shows his ability to offer 
alternative suggestions in response to difficulties of interpretation. 
Perhaps, he offers, in the visceral forming of man God is demonstrating 
the preeminence of mankind, for he created all the rest by command 
alone. This exegetical commonplace is found elsewhere in biblical epic 
poetry,?? and it is an explanation familiar to Augustine but with which 
the bishop of Hippo does not agree. In De Genesi ad Litteram, in fact, 
he writes: 


No ear should be given to what some think, namely that man is God's prin- 
cipal work because, ''he spoke, and the rest were made,"' but he himself 
made man. It is rather because he made man in his own image.?? 


Once again Victor shows control over his intellectual sources, particu- 
larly in his freedom to use but not necessarily follow Augustine. 

Finally, after a skillfully embellished paraphrase of the second ac- 
count of the creation of man, Victor brings his commentary on the 
seventh day to a close with an extended simile involving another power- 
ful typology. The *írepeated narrative'"' redescribing the creation of 
Adam, this time from the dust of the earth, is therefore a figure of 
man's rebirth after death (11. 219-22). In this final reflection connecting 
the act of Adam's formation with ultimate resurrection, Victor joins a 
venerable list of Jewish and Christian exegetes who do likewise. Again 
the Midrash on Genesis provides an interesting parallel. In discussing 
the two elements out of which newly created man was made, the tractate 
comments: 


Rabbi Tifdai said in Rabbi Aha's name, '*The Lord reasoned: *'if I create 
him of the celestial elements he will live and not die; while if I create him 
of the terrestrial elements he will die and not live (in a future life). There- 
fore I will create him of the upper and lower elements; if he sins he will 
die, and if he dies he will live (in the future life)'.... Two formations, one 
in this world and one in the future." ?! 


This same connection between creation and ultimate resurrection is 
made by Augustine but again the terms are more general than the poet's 
reflections: 


Since beyond a doubt the universe itself is a greater and more excellent 
miracle than all the things of which it is full, why therefore is God, who 
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made the universe full of innumerable miracles in the heavens and on the 
earth, in the air and in the waters, not able to bring it about that the bodies 
of the dead rise and the bodies of the damned be punished in eternal fire??? 


It is the importance of this final parallel not only expressing faith in 
a new creation, but also, and more strikingly, acknowledging the direct 
activity of God in human rebirth, that serves as the dominant theme in 
Victor's account of the seventh day and explains the choices he made 
in presenting his commentary. The vivid image of mankind becoming, 
as it were, a product of special divine labor (paene opus laboris, 204) 
is a powerful reminder to Victor and through him to his readers, of the 
absolute necessity of grace for man's restoration, just as Adam's lifeless 
body needed to be raised from the dust by God's hand. Rather than the 
number of verbal parallels or other similarities of language, which, as 
we have shown, often diverge from Augustine in key places, it is this 
spiritual idea of the promise of essential grace which may be said to be 
Victor's greatest debt to the bishop of Hippo. 


NOTES 


* Research related to this study was facilitated by the author's participation in the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities sponsored seminar entitled **The Greek Encounter 
with Judaism in the Hellenistic Period"! held at Yeshiva University, New York, during the 
summer, 1985. The author expresses his gratitude to Professor Louis H. Feldman for his 
advice and encouragement. All translations are those of the present author unless other- 
wise noted. 

' The three recent book-length studies of the genre (Dieter Kartschoke, Bibelepik, 
Munich, 1975; Reinhart Herzog, Die Bibelepik der lateinischen Spátantike, Munich, 1975; 
Michael Roberts, Biblical Epic and Rhetorical Paraphrase, Liverpool, 1985) have little to 
say about the theology of either the works or the genre. See my ''Avitus of Vienne's 
Spiritual History: The Doctrinal Implications of Books 1-3," Vigiliae Christianae 38 
(1984), 185-95, for a theological examination of the first part of Avitus' early sixth century 
epic. 

^ E.g. Avitus, De spiritalis historiae gestis (:MGH AA 6.2) 2.243, 3.255. 

* Claudius Marius Victor, A/ethia, 1.413, 1.256 (CC Ser. Lat. 128). All subsequent cita- 
tions of A/ethia are taken from this edition. The interpretation of the trees of Paradise 
as primordial elements or even abstract virtues is found in Philo, Quaest. et resp. in Gen., 
1.6, where the emphasis is purposefully theological. 

^ Regarding language and style, Victor refers to his sermo improprius sensusque 
vacillans (Precatio, 120), and a recent textual critic speaks of Victor's language as ''some- 
times anything but clear'' (A. Hudson-Williams, **Notes on Claudius Marius Victor,"' 
Classical Quarterly 14 (1964), 296-310). A/ethia has received some detailed scholarly atten- 
tion. In 1955, Pieter Hovingh published a new edition, along with a French translation 
and commentary, of the prologue and Book 1.1-170, the portion treating the Hex- 
aemeron. This was five years before his complete edition, presently the standard, was 
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published in CC. The commentary is still useful, serving as a supplement to Hovingh's 
critical apparatus and notes in his edition. Within it are cited a large number of literary 
and doctrinal parallels. Hovingh has also written a brief study, *'Alethia 1.188" (Vigiliae 
Christianae 13 [1959], 187-89) reestablishing the MS reading of that line over the previous 
editor's emendation. In that article Hovingh also claims a number of Augustinian 
parallels for the section of the poem containing 1.188, to which we will have occasion to 
refer in detail in the present essay. 

* '*dum teneros formare animos et corda paramus ad uerum uirtutis iter puerilibus 
annis"! (Precatio, 104-05). 

$ The numerous imitative echoes cited by Hovingh in his edition will support the view- 
point that Victor was familiar with the major theological treatises on Genesis. See also 
Pieter F. Hovingh, Claudius Marius Victor, Alethia, La Priére et les vers 1-170 du livre 
I avec introduction, traduction et commentaire (Groningen, 1955). 

Southern Gaul in the fifth century was the home of many theological controversies, and 
some biblical epic poets do not seem to have been reluctant to participate in polemics. 
Hovingh (Za Priére, p. 91) rejects, however, the claim of Semipelagianism in Af/erhia. 
^ See Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopádie, s.v. Massalia. Also, A. H. Krappe, *'A Persian 
Myth in the A/ethia of Claudius Marius Victor," Speculum 17 (1942), 255-60, has sug- 
gested several Rabbinic and Jewish apocryphal parallels for an episode treating the after- 
math of the first sin and commented, **Many Jewish legends of this type, as is well known, 
won the favor of the Christian commentators of Holy Writ; they were accordingly 
translated into Latin and thus entered the Christian world of Western Europe'' (p. 257). 
As his title suggests, Krappe goes on to cite a possible case of Victor's borrowing of a 
legend whose origin is Persian, known to Victor, perhaps, from Manichaean circles in the 
West. 

; Septima lux magnum uidit cessasse parentem, 
sed generum numeros tantum desisse creare 
et requiem tenuisse suam, meritoque sacrata est, 
diuersum quae uidit opus; nam hoc quoque plenum est 
175 uirtutis cessasse deum, posuisse labores: 
formam progenitis, qua praemia digna pararent. 
bis ternis satis est dominum spectasse diebus; 
septima lux docuit ueneranda exempla quietis, 
quam sperare iubet populos pro munere uitae 
180 semper post operum tribuendam facta piorum. 
haec quoque lux illa est, dira qua Tartara Christus 
soluit et euicto reditum patefecit Auerno, 
dum requiescit humi patriam rediturus in aulam. 
Sic cessare deus, sic otia sumere nouit, 
185 plus ut agat cessans: pariter sine fine quiescens 
ac sine fine operans seriemque et tempora miscens 
cessando consummat opus, quodcumque crearat, 
ut faceret, primumque hominem iam corpore donat, 
qui postremus erat—nam causas condere rerum 
190 non quod membra dare est—; seu cum sic septima currat, 
ut maneat quoque sexta dies, quia sexta profecto 
hoc quod prima deo est praesto omnia semper habenti 
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quae nobis fugiunt, post quaeuis tempora summus 

auctor adhuc hominem sexta sic luce figurat, 
195 siue, ut nos merito rebus praestare creatis, 

quos facit ipse manu, doceat, manifestius edit 

nunc, quod factus homo est, solidoque hoc intimat orbi: 

*omnia, quaeque mouent anima, generata iubente, 

uos operante deo."' tanto quis digna parenti 
200 laudis sacra ferat, qui mundum atque omnia raptim 

imperio explicuit, dumque imperat esse, peregit, 

nos facit esse mora, nos circum impendere sacri 

dignatur curam studii suadetque putari 

paene laboris opus? facilem nam cedere limum 
205 et flexum formamque sequi qua ducitur arte 

arripit ac sacra qualem iam mente gerebat 

explicat in speciem, flatuque immissa uaporo 

uita rigauit humum; tellus mollita liquore 

partim facta caro est, sanguis, qui lubricus umor, 
210 distendit mollis per nota foramina uenas, 

et mentis iam plenus homo est terraque repulsus 

exilit ac dominum prudens rationis adorat. 

non aliter ruptis mandata resurgere bustis 

corpora uera fides, cum caelo inlapsa patenti 
215 maiestas grauidae reserat caua uiscera terrae. 

nam quod non habuit cum sic e puluere summo 

informante deo propriae uirtutis egena 

ediderit, facile est, ut iudice reddat eodem 

iussa quod accepit. sic totum forma futuri est 
220 quod prius est genitum, dumque ipse ita conditur Adam, 

ut repetita sacrum geminet narratio munus, 

utile praeseritur populos quandoque renasci. 

In several places I have changed Hovingh's punctuation and in doing so have generally 
followed the advice of the editors of Vigiliae Christianae. 
* Legum alleg. 1.5-6 (trans. Whitaker in Loeb ed., pp. 149-51). See also Philo, De 
opificio mundi 89, which speaks of the seventh day in allegorical terms as *'the birthday 
of the universe'' (vevéOAtov x00 xócu ov). In discussing the importance of the Sabbath, Philo 
also speaks of the seventh day as the *'birthday of the world whereon the Father's perfect 
work, compounded of perfect parts, was revealed as what it was" (De spec. leg. 2.59). 
A commentator's efforts to invoke an eternal creative principle in the face of the scriptural 
suggestion of God's rest on the seventh day can be found as early as Aristobulus (2nd. 
c. B.C ): **'And it is plainly said by our legislation that God rested on the seventh day. 
This does not mean, as some interpret, that God no longer does anything. It means that, 
after he had finished ordering all things, he so orders them all time" (ap. Eusebius, 
Praeparatio evangelica 13.12.11, in James H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha vol. 2 [Garden City, N.Y., 1985] pp. 841-2). The text of Aristobulus 
follows the Septuagint reading of Gen. 2.2-3. 
Other early references to the seventh day suggesting a more literal viewpoint, however, 

adamantly repudiate any attempt to speak in terms of work on the seventh day. Cf. 
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Jubilees, 2.16: **And he completed all of his work on the sixth day, everything which is 
in the heavens and the earth and the seas and the depths and in the light"! 2.57-8; and Con- 
stitutiones Apostolorum, 7.36.19: **For the sabbath is a rest from creation, a completion 
of the cosmos." (Charlesworth, Pseudepigrapha, 2:683). 

' See Robert A. Kraft, ed., Barnabas and the Didache (New York, 1965), pp. 127-28 
and note. 

"  Alethia, 1.179-80: (quietem) quam sperare iubet populos pro munere uitae/ semper 
post operum tribuendum facta piorum. 

'? See above n. 4. Cf. Augustine, De civ. Dei 12.18 nouit quiescens agere et agens 
quiescere, ed. Bernard Dombart, CC 47, cited by Hovingh, ''A/ethia 1. 188,"' p. 187-88. 
7 non est dubium hoc, quod homo de limo terrae fictus est eique formata uxor ex latere, 
iam non ad conditionem, qua simul omnia facta sint, pertinere, quibus perfectis requieuit 
deus, sed ad eam operationem, quae fit iam per uolumina saeculorum, quae usque nunc 
operatur (De Genesi ad litteram 6.3. [CSEL 28.173]). This is the second of three passages 
cited by Hovingh ('*A/ethia 1.188," p. 188) in support of Augustinian influence. See 
below n. 18. 

" Nam si crimen est Sabbati otium non observare, cur Deus operatur in Sabbato? Sic 
enim scriptum est in Genesi: Compleuitque Deus die septimo opus suum, quod fecerat 
(Gen. 2.2): ergo in principio Sabbatum dissolutum est, dum Deus operatur in ipso, explens 
cuncta in eo, et benedicens ipsi diei, quia uniuersa in illo compleuit (Isidore, De fide 
catholica contra Judaeos, 2.15, [PL 83:522]). 

7"  Compleuitque suum septena luce Creator/Quod patrarat opus; cautius ista uide. / Nil 
fecisse die Dominus narratur in ista./ Et dicit quod in hac luce peregit opus./Si tamen at- 
tente spectes, duo facta uidebis;/ Namque diem fecit et benedicit eum:/Et bene cuncta 
Deus numero compleuit in isto (Odo of Tournai, De Operibus sex dierum, |PL 171:1217- 
18], attributed to Hildebert, Bishop of Le Mans. See P. Glorieux, Pour revaloriser Migne: 
Tables rectificatives, p. 64 Mélanges de science religieuse, 9 (1952), Cahier sup- 
plémentaire. 

'* Compleuit Deus die septimo opus suum quod fecerat. Alia translatio habet sexto, et 
tunc nulla est objectio. Sed Hebraica ueritas habet septimo, et ideo quaeritur: Si complere 
est finale quidpiam operis facere, quomodo uerum est quod sequitur: Requieuit Deus die 
septimo, etc. Verum est quod diem septimum fecit, et ipsum etiam benedixit, et post re- 
quieuit. Vel compleuit, id est completum ostendit, cum nihil nouum in eo fecerit, et tunc 
requieuit ab operum generibus nouis (Peter Comestor, Historia scholastica, liber Genesis, 
[PL 198: 1064]). 

" *'Tandis que Marius utilise le mot consummauit de la Vetus Latina, il suit la concep- 
tion selon laquelle Dieu a achevé son oeuvre au septiéme jour. Pour le reste, toutes ses 
pensées nous sont connues par Saint Augustine." *''Alethia 1.188," p. 187. 

"* De Genesi ad litteram 6.3 (CSEL 28:173). This is the third passage cited by Hovingh 
to demonstrate Augustinian influence. 

'? dpsius etiam scripturae uerba satis ad hoc admonendum insigniter uigent, si quis in eis 
euigilet. nam et comsummata ea dicit et inchoata: nisi enim consummata essent, non scrip- 
tum esset: **et consummata sunt caelum et terra et omnis compositio eorum, et consum- 
mauit deus in die sexto opera sua, quae fecit. et benedixit deus diem septimum et 
sanctificauit eum" ; rursusque, nisi inchoata essent, non ita sequeretur quia in illa die **re- 
quieuit ab omnibus operibus suis, quae inchoauit deus facere" (De Genesi ad litteram 6.11 
[CSEL 28:184)). Cf. also De civ. Dei 22.30, CC 48, where in his reference to the perpetual 
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Sabbath at the time of the Last Judgement, Augustine also cites the Vetus Latina version 
of Gen. 2.3. 

^? Legum alleg. 1.18 (trans. Whitaker in Loeb ed., p. 157). 

?" Pro die sexta in hebraeo diem septimam habet. Artabimus igitur Judeos, qui de otio 
sabbati gloriantur, quod iam tunc in principio sabbatum dissolutum sit, dum deus 
operatur in sabbato, complens opera sua in eo et benedicens ipsi diei, quia in illo uniuersa 
compleuerit (Hebraicae quaestiones in libro Geneseos, 2.2 [CC, Ser. Lat. 72, part 1, 1:4]). 
? Gen. 2.3: aser bara ?Elohim la asoth. See below, n. 26, for the range of interpretation 
in Jewish commentary. 

? Genesis Rabbah, 11.9, Bereschit Rabba mit kritischem Apparat und Kommentar (text 
in Aramaic), vol. 1, ed. J. Theodor (Berlin, 1912), p. 96. I am indebted to Prof. L. H. 
Feldman for assistance with the English translation. 

^ ve asa. 

?^ Genesis Rabbah, 10.9, The Midrash Rabbah, Freedman and Simon, eds., vol. 1 (Lon- 
don, 1939), p. 78. 

^? SeeU. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, trans. Israel Abrahams, Pt. 
l|, (Jerusalem, 1961) p. 69: **Many interpretations of this subordinate clause have been 
suggested, for example: that God created roots in all the species, endowing them with the 
power to reproduce their likeness (Ibn Ezra); that he created on the first day the elements 
with which to do all the works that are mentioned on the other days (Nahmanides); that 
he abstained thereon from doing any of the work that he had created in making which 
he created; which he created and made; which he created in order to make it (Jacob), and 
so on and so forth. All these interpretations are difficult; certain emendations have also 
been proposed, but these are even more forced than the explanations of the existing text'' 
[my italics]. 

"7 Seealso, for example, Legum alleg. 1.18, and De posteritate Caini 65, where he quotes 
the verse, both times in the Septuagint version. 

^? Gregory of Tours makes reference to Jews in Marseille in the late sixth century 
(Historia Francorum, 5.11, 6.17). The modern literature on Jews living in Marseille during 
the Middle Ages is considerable. For the period prior to Gregory's references, Jewish 
presence in Marseille is accepted mostly by comparison of testimonies regarding Jews in 
other French cities. See esp. L. Bardinet, *'Antiquité et organisation des juiveries du com- 
tat venaissin," Revue des Etudes Juives 1 (1880), 262-92; A. Crémieux, *'Les Juifs de 
Marseille au Moyen Age," Histoire des Juifs en France (Toulouse, 1972), pp. 13-17; The 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1942, 1948) s.v. Marseille; Encyclopedia 
Judaica (New York, Jerusalem, 1971) s.v. Marseille. 

? — Cf. Avitus, 1. 302-03. 

"? Nec illud audiendum est, quod nonnulli putant, ideo praecipuum dei opus esse 
hominem, quia *'cetera dixit, et facta sunt," hunc autem ipse fecit, sed ideo potius, quia 
hunc ad imaginem suam fecit (De Genesi ad litteram 6.12 [CSEL 28:3,1, p. 185]). 

? Genesis Rabbah 14.3, p. 112. 

"? Cur itaque facere non possit Deus, ut et resurgant corpora mortuorum et igne aeterno 
crucientur corpora damnatorum, qui fecit mundum in caelo in terra in aere in aquis in- 
numerabilibus miraculis plenum, cum sit omnibus quibus plenus est procul dubio maius 
et excellentius etiam mundus ipse miraculum? (De civ. Dei 21.7 [ed. Bernard Dombart, 
CC 48, p. 768]). 
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NOTES ON THE 
TEXT, INTERPRETATION, AND SOURCES OF ARATOR 


BY 


RICHARD J. SCHRADER 


After thirty-five years, McKinlay's edition of Arator remains 
standard, though its text, commentary, and notes have been criticized 
from several directions.' The present article aims to supplement the ef- 
forts of past studies to make the poem, as presented by MckKinlay, 
more accessible to his audience. 


I. Grammatical and Textual Notes 
De Actibus Apostolorum 


] 253-55 **Nulla hic mihi vena metalli" 
Respondit ''quae fundat opes; ego ditior aegro 
Pauper ero; progressus abi!"' 

Despite the gloss in C and McKinlay's Index Verborum (p. 255), 
aegro is dative. **'I have here no vein of metal," [Peter] answered, 'to 
pour forth wealth; I, though poor, will be rich to a sick man; go forth 
and away!" 

] 421-23 Non mentis avarae 
Vindex illa fuit sententia. Denique quando 
Auri cessat amor? 

The first sentence should probably be interrogative: **Was not this 
sentence the punishment of a greedy heart? When finally will the love 
for gold cease?"' Perhaps the reading ram for non, found in some MSS 
and adopted in the PL edition, is better. The alternative is an awkward 
reference to the spirit in which Peter punished Ananias and his wife. 
] 622-23 sic occidentibus ut mox 

Tartara succedant, morientibus astra patescant. 

The word must be occido and not McKinlay's occído (p. 315). *^Thus 
Tartarus quickly comes upon those who commit murder, while heaven 
lies open for the dying." The reference is to the martyrdom of Stephen. 
I 682-83 iuvat hunc audire Magistrum 

Discipuli quia iure docet. 
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The reference is to the eunuch's joy at hearing Philip preach, so 
McKinlay's capitalization is misleading. ''He rejoices to hear this 
master, because he teaches with the authority of a disciple."' 

II capit. 1206 De eo ubi sanctus Paulus tribus mensibus in Melite in- 
sula hiemans, postquam patrem Publii priorem regionis 
eiusdem ... sanavit. ... 

It should be noted that this is the only significant error in the prose 
arguments marking off the sections of the poem. According to Luke, 
Publius and not his father was *'chief man of the island"! (Acts 28:7). 


Ad Parthenium 


87-88 Quae Patri egregio patuerunt tradita papae 
Scriniaque Ecclesiae condita rite gerunt. 

Contrary to McKinlay (pp. 269, 341), scrinia condita should be taken 
as nominative. *'These [poems] were openly handed over to our il- 
lustrious Father the Pope, and the hidden archives of the Church duly 
contain [them]."' 

102 Partheniumque decus semper in ore foret. 

Contrary to McKinlay (pp. 274, 318), Parthenium decus should be 
taken as nominative. *'And the Parthenian glory will always be on 
men's lips."' 


II. Additional Sources in the Bible 
De Actibus Apostolorum 


I 142-43 Duo sunt haec signa figurae 
Ut sit simplicitas, quam congrua diligit ales. 

The reference is to the Holy Spirit's appearing at the River Jordan in 
the form of a dove, and the secondary allusion is to Matt. 10:16: 
"Estote ergo prudentes sicut serpentes, et simplices sicut columbae." 
I 272-74 Qui sunt qui pectore claudum 

Israel ferre solent portaeque adiungere certant 
Quae speciosa suo prodit de nomine Iesum? 

The gloss in C rightly cites the Psalmist: **Speciosus forma prae filiis 
hominum'' (Ps. 44:3), traditionally interpreted as referring to Christ the 
Bridegroom. This is not noted in McKinlay's Index Scriptorum. 

I 560-62 Sit cura ministris 
Officium librare suum, quo laudis amictu 
Hunc deceat lucere chorum. 
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The cloak or amice of glory is fitting for the deacons because of the 
precedent in Ps. 103:1-2: **Confessionem et decorem induisti, amictus 
lumine sicut vestimento." 

] 689-90 plaustroque cucurrit 
Heliae meditatus iter. 
The allusion is to 4 Kings 2:11. 
] 983-85 Ioseph Iudaea vocabat 
Hunc natum cui Petrus ait: */Tu, Christe, probaris 
Filius esse Dei."' 
The quotation is based on Matt. 14:33: ''Vere Filius Dei es." 
II 368-70 Nam semine verbi 
Prolem posse dari Paulus quoque saepius inquit 
**Filioli" dicendo ''mei."' 

The reference is to Gal. 4:19: *'Filioli mei, quos iterum parturio, 
donec formetur Christus in vobis."' 

II 462-63 quem praedico: *'Cuncta 
Sanxit ab ore suo."' 

Arator here introduces into Paul's speech on the Areopagus words 
from 1 Tim. 4:5: *'sanctificatur enim per verbum Dei, et orationem."' 
II 746 Corde salus credentis erit, confessio voce. 

The line is drawn from Rom. 10:10: **Corde enim creditur ad 
iustitiam, ore autem confessio fit ad salutem."' 

II 1008-10 Non haec ieiunia Moyses 
Condidit exemplo tot consummata diebus, 
Ut memoras, quot tela moves. 

The allusion is to Ex. 34:28. 


III. Additional Source in Ecclesiastical Authors 
De Actibus Apostolorum 


I 745-47 dudum vescente caterva 
Nutriti sub dente cibi distendere septem 
Sportarum coepere sinus. 
The language used to describe the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
seems drawn from the Ambrosian hymn *'Illuminans Altissimus,"" 23- 
24: **Edentium sub dentibus / In ore crescebat cibus'' (PL 16, 1411). 
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NOTES 


' Editions cited: Arthur P. McKinlay, ed., Aratoris Subdiaconi De Actibus 
Apostolorum, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 72 (Vienna: Hoelder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, 1951); Arntzenius' 1769 edition is reprinted in PL 68, 45-252. Some 
studies: A. Hudson-Williams, *Notes on the Text and Interpretation of Arator," Vigiliae 
Christianae "| (1953): 89-97; J. H. Waszink, 'Notes on the Interpretation of Arator,' 
Vigiliae Christianae 8 (1954): 87-92; Sven Blomgren, *'Ad Aratorem et Fortunatum Ad- 
notationes,' Eranos: Acta Philologica Suecana 72 (1974): 143-55. An Important review of 
McKinlay, by Luitpold Wallach, appeared in Speculum 29 (1954): 145-50. I am greatly in- 
debted to John F. Makowski for his advice. 

^ Misprints in the poem: De Actibus Apostolorum I 192 trahis?; I 786 stringuntur; I 826 
tuae; I 907 ferarum, ; II 115 resonare; II 358 fine; II 646 Paulus sentio; nam; II 981 nar- 
rantis; II capit. 1067/7 comedebat; Ad Parthenium 88 Ecclesiae. 
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NOTE ON BOETHIUS, CONSOLATIO I.1,5; 3,7: 
A NEW BIBLICAL PARALLEL 


BY 


JOHN MAGEE 


Occasionally, in even the most active fields of research, the obvious 
can be overlooked. This, I believe, is the case concerning the sources 
usually cited for Boethius' description, in the Consolatio Philosophiae, 
of the tearing of Philosophy's gown: 


Cons. Ph. 1.1,5: Eandem tamen vestem violentorum quorundam sciderant 
manus et particulas quas quisque potuit abstulerant. 


Ibid., I.3,7: ...vestem quam meis texueram manibus disciderunt abreptis- 
que ab ea panniculis totam me sibi cessisse credentes abiere.' 


Since Klingner, commentary on these passages has tended to focus upon 
Homer, 7/l. V.734-5 and Proclus' allegorical adaptation;? Cicero and 
Lactantius have been brought into the discussion,? and the notes to the 
edition in Migne's Patrology even suggest Romans 1.21-2 as possible 
background.* Aristotle's division of the practical and theoretical scien- 
ces is an obvious source for the II and O woven into the gown. But see- 
ing that the Consolatio has, ever since the Middle Ages, provoked 
controversy concerning Boethius! Christianity or supposed apostasy, it 
may be worthwhile to draw attention to some hitherto unmentioned 
passages of the Vulgate which shed, I believe, new light on the descrip- 
tion of Philosophy's gown. The passages I have in mind are: 


Ps. 21.19: Diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea / et super vestem meam miserunt 
sortem. 


Matt. 27.35: Postquam autem crucifixerunt eum, diviserunt vestimenta 
eius sortem mittentes, (ut impleretur quod dicitur per prophetam dicen- 
tem)... (Ps. 21.19). 


Jn. 19.23: Milites ergo, cum crucifixissent eum, acceperunt vestimenta eius 
et fecerunt quattuor partes, unicuique militi partem, et tunicam. Erat au- 
tem tunica inconsutilis desuper contexta per totum. Dixerunt ergo ad invi- 
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cem: Non scindamus eam, sed sortiamur de illa cuius sit; ut Scriptura 
impleatur, dicens... (Ps. 21.19). 


According to Augustine, the Old Testament prophecy that had been 
fulfilled at Calvary was to be understood as signifying the heresies 
which tear at the fabric of the church: 


Diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea. Vestimenta sua, sacramenta ipsius. Adten- 
dite, fratres. Vestimenta ipsius, sacramenta ipsius potuerunt dividi per hae- 
reses; sed erat ibi vestimentum quod nemo divisit. Ef super vestimentum 
meum miserunt sortem. Erat ibi tunica, dicit evangelista, desuper texta. 
Ergo de caelo, ergo a Patre, ergo a Spiritu sancto. Quae est ista tunica, nisi 
caritas, quam nemo potest dividere? Quae est ista tunica, nisi unitas? In 
ipsam sors mittitur, nemo illam dividit. Sacramenta sibi haeretici dividere 
potuerunt, caritatem non diviserunt. Et quia dividere non potuerunt, reces- 
serunt; illa autem manet integra. Sorte obvenit quibusdam; qui habet hanc, 
securus est; nemo illum movet de ecclesia catholica, et si foris illam incipiat 
habere, intromittitur, quomodo ramus olivae a columba.* 


If we assume for the moment that Boethius read this (or a similar) 
commentary, then the description of Philosophy's gown will take on 
new significance. Our information concerning Boethius! demise is not 
complete, but the political environment in which it occurred can be re- 
constructed with some certainty. The agreement which Theodoric struck 
with Anastasius in 497 kept Italy within the orbit of the Empire, but left 
Theodoric with a fair degree of autonomy and the power even to name 
(in 522) Boethius' sons, Symmachus and Boethius, consuls (who were, 
however, required to be Roman).! But the agreement was never very se- 
cure. Between 522-5, the East's return to orthodoxy and its designs on 
political unity proved the signals also of the weakening of Theodoric's 
hold on Italy, and when, in early 525, news probably reached Ravenna 
of forced conversions of heretics, Arian Goths included, it became all 
too easy for Theodoric to see conspiracy in circles with Roman (i.e. Cat- 
holic) connections, among whom Boethius would naturally have been 
included. As Bark showed, Boethius' theological tracts formed the 
**nucleus"' upon which Justinian's Imperial policy was being built. 

The tearing of Philosophia's gown signifies then, in addition to the 
wrangling among philosophical sects, a reproach aimed directly at the 
Arian ruler whose policy of religious toleration was lately strained by 
Constantinople's increasing hostility towards unorthodoxy. Why the re- 
proach should be veiled (what had Boethius to lose now?) is something 
of a mystery, but is perhaps intelligible in light of the general aloofness 
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that permeated Boethius' theological tracts—which were decidedly non- 
political—and in light of the manner in which the Consolatio consci- 
ously steers clear of explicitly theological concerns. 

If this interpretation is correct, then there is a bit more of Augustine's 
church woven into Philosophy's gown than has been recognized. The 
context in which the gown is described is significant. Philosophy has 
just recounted the persecutions of past philosophers, preeminent among 
whom was Socrates (1.3,6); 


...praeceptor [Platonis] Socrates iniustae victoriam mortis me astante pro- 
meruit... 


The diction, Gruber submits,?* rings Christian (cf. Tester's modern 
rendition, p. 143: **won the prize of a martyr's death'"), and inspired 
that of an anonymous ninth-century commentary on the Consolatio: 
meruit coronam et praemium.? Moreover, this same commentary seems 
to have been influenced by Augustine on Ps. 21.19, for the commenta- 
tor made implicit the connection between the Augustinian and Boethian 
passages, and equated Philosophy's gown with the church torn by 
heresy: 


Hic accipit violentiam vim inferentium haereticorum prave intelligentium, 
qui scindunt sanam doctrinam suis haeresibus, qui non habent perfectam 
sapientiam. 


CUIUS HEREDITATEM, id est Socratis scientiam, cum Epicur(e)i et 
Stoici conarentur rapere, VESTEM eius sciderunt (de haereticis qui quid- 
dam sapientiae assecuti plenam putaverunt accepisse cum hic loquitur: non 
nisi panniculos assumpserunt). '? 


Boethius the author undoubtedly saw the connection between himself 
and the *tmartyrs" of pagan philosophy; the Biblical passages cited 
here, and their bearing on the description of Philosophy's gown, suggest 
that, in prison, he perhaps began to think of himself in connection also 
with the martyrs of the Catholic church.'' 


NOTES 


' Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii Philosophiae Consolatio, ed. L. Bieler (Turnhout, 
1957): CCSL 94.1. 

? Athena's gown, the symbol of wisdom. Proclus, 7n Tim. 1.167,22 Diehl. Thus, F. 
Klingner, De Boethii Consolatione Philosophiae. Philologische Untersuchungen 27 (Ber- 
lin, 1921; repr. Zürich and Dublin, 1966), p. 117; J. Gruber, Kommentar zu Boethius De 
Consolatione Philosophiae (Berlin and NY, 1978), pp. 62-3, 104-5 (for many other inter- 
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esting parallels as well); V. Schmidt-Kohl, Die Neuplatonische Seelenlehre in der Consola- 
tio Philosophiae des Boethius. Beitráge zur klassische Philologie 16 (Meisenheim am 
Glan, 1965), p. 1. 

! - A. Fortescue, ed., Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius: De Consolatione Philosophiae 
Libri Quinque (London, 1925; repr. Hildesheim and NY, 1976), pp. 3, 8; Murmelli et 
Agricolae Commentaria, in Migne, PL 63.892a, 905d. 

^ PL 63.589c. 

! See, e.g., Gruber and Fortescue, above, nn. 2-3. Bieler alludes to this in his note to 
Cons. I.1,5, and points as well to the parallel at Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii In Isago- 
gen Porphyrii Commentum I, ed. S. Brandt (Vienna and Leipzig); CSEL 48, p. 8, 1-8. 
| have checked the editions of R. Peiper (1871), Wm. Weinberger (1934), S. J. Tester 
(1973), and K. Büchner (1977) on these passages of the dialogue, but find no new parallels. 
$ Sancti Aurelii Augustini Enarrationes in Psalmos, 11.19, edd. D. E. Dekkers and J. 
Fraipont (Turnhout, 1956): CCSL 38, p. 127. 

' Convenient summaries of the following may be found in: J. B. Bury, History of the 
Later Roman Empire (NY, 1958), I1,453-69; Wm. Bark, /Theodoric vs. Boethius: Vindi- 
cation and Apology,' American Historical Review, 49 (1944), 410-26; H. Chadwick, 
Boethius: The Consolations of Music, Logic, Theology and Philosophy (Oxford, 1981), 
pp. 52-9; E. Reiss, Boethius (Boston, 1982), pp. 83-4; but cf. R. S. Bagnall, A. D. E. Ca- 
meron, S. R. Schwartz, K. A. Worp, Consuls of the Later Roman Empire (Atlanta, 1987), 
pp. 1-12. 

* | Kommentar, p. 104. 

?* Saeculi Noni Auctoris in Boethii Consolationem Philosophiae Commentarius, ed. E. T. 
Silk (Rome, 1935), p. 27. 

^ [bid., pp. 15, 28. 

!! "This is not to suggest, of course, that he was in fact a martyr of the church. On that 
question, see Wm. Bark, 'The Legend of Boethius! Martyrdom,' Speculum, 21 (1946), 
312-7. On Boethius' imprisonment and death, one may consult, C. Morton, 'Boethius in 
Pavia: The Tradition and the Scholars,' and, L. Obertello, *La Morte di Boezia ela Verità 
Storica,' both in, A:ti: Congresso Internazionale di Studi Boeziani, Pavia, 5-8 Ottobre 
1980, ed. L. Obertello (Rome, 1981), pp. 49-70. Philosophy's gown may owe something 
also to Prudentius! Discord (Psych. 685; 709): scissa...palla; cognomento Heresis. 
*'Secta'' and ''haeresis'' are not used in our Boethian passages, but '/hereditatem"' ( — 89u- 
9oxfjv) implies the language of the Hellenistic schools of philosophy, on which see, J. 
Glucker, Antiocrus and the Late Academy, Hypomnemata 56 (Góttingen, 1978), pp. 166- 
206; 220-1. Cf. Augustine, Civ. Dei VIII.12. 
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Tertullien, Les spectacles (De spectaculis). Introduction, texte criti- 
que, traduction et commentaire de Marie Turcan (Sources Chrétiennes, 
332). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1986. 365 p. Pr.fr. 207.— 


Le De spectaculis de Tertullien a toujours vivement intéressé les lati- 
nistes et les historiens de l'antiquité à cause de la richesse de l'informa- 
tion qu'elle fournit sur un secteur particuliérement important de la civi- 
lisation romaine. Il est certain que Tertullien y puise à pleines mains 
dans l' Historia ludicra de Suétone et, comme dans l'Ad nationes, dans 
les Antiquitates divinae de Varron. Parmi les commentaires antérieurs 
il faut mentionner celui de K. Büchner, Tertullian De spectaculis: Kom- 
mentar (Würzburg 1935) et surtout le commentaire qui fait part de l'édi- 
tion de E. Castorina (Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, vol. XLVII, Flo- 
rence 1961). Pour distinguer son édition de celle de Castorina, Madame 
Turcan observe (p. 69): «l'étude de Castorina étant plus volontiers 
orientée vers l'aspect grammatical et purement philologique que vers 
l'explication des réalités quotidiennes, c'est sur le dernier point qu'a 
porté notre effort». En effet, comme dans son excellente édition com- 
mentée du De cultu feminarum de Tertullien (Sources Chrétiennes, 173, 
Paris 1971), un traité non moins bourré de red/ia, l'éditrice tend incessa- 
ment à une clarté aussi parfaite que possible dans ses descriptions et ses 
explications, non seulement de realia, mais aussi de tout ce qui concerne 
la critique textuelle. 

Le chapitre sur l'établissement du texte (p. 7-28) qui ouvre la longue 
et importante Introduction (p. 1-70) offre une documentation excellente 
qu'on lira avec le plus grand profit. L'éditrice montre comment la 
découverte par G. J. Lieftinck (Vig. Christ. 5 (1951), 193-203) d'un 
folio d'un manuscrit Carolingien du neuviéme siécle qui doit provenir 
du scriptorium de la cathédrale de Cologne a fourni une opportunité 
pour revaloriser l'édition de Mesnart (1545) et celle de Gelenius (1550); 
dés maintenant on aura le droit d'utiliser ces deux éditions à l'égal des 
manuscrits. Un deuxiéme mérite de ses investigations consiste dans la 
preuve que, comme elle écrit à la page 23: «Quand les lecons se parta- 
gent en deux groupes, premieres éditions contre A et Rigault, c'est cer- 
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tainement une erreur de donner par systeme la préférence à bed' sur 
Ae». Ayant ensuite observé qu'il est également «risqué de préférer systé- 
matiquement l'autre groupe», elle arrive ainsi à la conclusion: «Pour 
choisir, l'éditeur ne dispose que de deux critéres, l'usage de l'auteur et 
le sens». On ne pourra que souscrire à cette conclusion: aprés tout, les 
études des derniéres années ont suffisamment montré qu'aucun manu- 
scrit de Tertullien posséde un monopole. Dans un autre secteur de la tra- 
dition cela va aussi pour le fameux Codex Trecensis dont la valeur a sans 
doute été surestimée un certain temps. 

Nous ne pouvons pas décrire et discuter ici tous les autres chapitres 
de l'Introduction; tout de méme, nous voulons faire une exception pour 
le chapitre intitulé «Date et destination du traité» (p. 37-45). L'éditrice, 
suivant Castorina, date le De spectaculis en 197, apres l'Apologeticum. 
Dans son énumération des auteurs qui ont regardé ce traité comme la 
premiére oeuvre de Tertullien elle mentionne aussi T. D. Barnes, 7ertul- 
lien. A historical and literary study (Oxford 1971), p. 54-55; mais dans 
la seconde édition de ce livre (/b. 1985), p. 325, cet auteur est d'opinion 
que, comme le De idololatria, ce traité a été composé aprés l'Apolo- 
geticum. 

On est heureux de lire dans le chapitre «Résultat et survie» concernant 
la vieille question de la priorité de Tertullien ou de Minucius Felix (p. 
67, n. 2): «Malgré des sursauts sporadiques du point de vue adverse, 
l'antériorité de Tertullien n'est plus guére contestable», avec le renvoi 
à l'excellent traitement de ce probléme par J. Beaujeu dans son édition 
de l'Octavius (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1964), p. LIV-LXVII. En effet 
il est temps de reconnaitre enfin que l'apologie de Minucius n'est qu'une 
adaptation assez habile des deux premiers livres du De natura deorum 
et de l'Apologeticum qui n'ajoute rien d'important à nos connaissances 
(c'est l'imitation assez servile et impersonnelle du De natura deorum à 
laquelle ce livre doit sa vieille qualification comme aureus libellus). 

L'établissement du texte a été fait avec la plus grande circonspection, 
comme on s'y pouvait attendre aprés les principes exposés dans l'Intro- 
duction. Quant à l'apparat critique l'éditrice observe (p. 28): «C'est 
délibérément que j'ai rompu la chaine (sc. des conjectures faites au 
cours du temps) en me contentant, sauf cas exceptionnels et rares, de 
signaler comment les premiers témoins nous avaient transmis le texte». 
Entre les raisons pour cette décision elle mentionne en premier lieu 
«l'inutilité de la plupart de ces conjectures». Tout de méme il faut 
observer que parmi les conjectures omises ici il y a plusieurs qui valent 
la peine et qu'on doit maintenant aller chercher dans le Corpus Christia- 
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norum ou dans l'édition de Castorina. Quelquefois on trouve dans 
l'apparat de petites inexactitudes. Ad 9,4 (p. 174) on lit dans l'apparat 
que le nom 7rochilus est dà à une conjecture de e (— Rigaltus), tandis 
que le commentaire dit que c'est une conjecture de Pamelius. Dans 13,1 
la lecon qui bis (qui A Gel, quibus B) n'est pas une conjecture de Rigal- 
tius, mais de Ursinus. 

Dans la traduction l'éditrice rend d'une maniere excellente le fougue 
et l'agressivité de l'original. Quelquefois on a l'impression qu'une exac- 
titude encore plus grande du rendu aurait été possible. Comme exemple 
je cite le commencement de la premiére sentence du paragraphe 4,4: 
Commemorabimus origines singulorum, quibus incunabulis in saeculo 
adoleuerint; exinde titulos, quibus nominibus nuncupentur; exinde 
apparatus, quibus superstitionibus instruantur, qui est traduit «Pour 
chaque type de spectacle, nous ferons mémoire successivement des origi- 
nes, du berceau à partir duquel ils se sont développés dans le monde; 
des titres, ou noms qui les désignent; du cérémonial et des superstitions 
qui en constituent l'armature». Ici les questions indirectes comme qui- 
bus nominibus nuncupentur contiennent, comme souvent chez Tertul- 
lien (cf. p.ex. dans ce méme traité 13,1) — et d'ailleurs en Latin en géné- 
ral — /'explication du substantif précédent; il ne faut donc pas insérer 
*et' ou *ou' mais plutót 'c.à.d.". 

Le commentaire est excellent, surtout pour les chapitres qui sont 
bourrés de realia concernant la religion romaine (ch. 5-12). J'ajoute 
deux observations mineures: 9,6 (p. 179): il n'est pas du tout certain 
que l'adjectif mundialis a été créé par Tert.; il se trouve dans la Vetus 
Latina (Tit. 2,12 (cod. g) comme traduction de xoouixóc;). En outre, 
l'école de Nimégue nous a enseigné qu'un assez grand nombre de mots 
qui se trouvent pour la premiere fois chez Tert. existaient déjà dans la 
*Sondersprache' des Chrétiens. 10,4 (p. 185): je ne comprends pas la 
reférence à *Tite-Live, XLVIII': en tout cas, son quatorze-huitiéme livre 
ne nous est pas parvenu. 

On pourrait encore ajouter un certain nombre de observationes mino- 
res. Mais terminons plutót cette recension déjà un peu trop longue en 
constatant que parmi les éditions de traités de Tertullien parues dans les 
«Sources Chrétiennes» cette édition du De spectaculis est sans doute une 
des meilleures et des plus originelles. 


! ]ls'agit des éditions de Mesnart, Gelenius et Pamelius (1584) qui sont usuellement indi- 
quées par les sigles B, Gel et Pam; le e indique la seconde édition de Nicolas Rigault (Paris 
1634). 


2215 NB Voorhout, Sportlaan 3, Flat 311. J. H. WASZINK 
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Tertullianus, De idololatria. Critical text, translation and commenta- 
ry by J. H. Waszink and J. C. M. van Winden, partly based on a manu- 
script left behind by P. G. van der Nat (Supplements to Vigiliae 
Christianae, 1). Brill, Leiden, 1987. XII, 317 S. 


Daf) Tertullians »De idololatria« eine der wichtigsten und ertragreich- 
sten Quellen der vorkonstantinischen Kirchengeschichte ist, darf als sen- 
tentia communis gelten; für das Verháltnis der frühen Gemeinden zur 
nichtchristlichen Umwelt, ja überhaupt zum Thema »Antike und Chri- 
stentum« wird man in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten schwerlich einen 
materialreicheren Text finden. Um so erstaunlicher ist es, daB die um- 
fangreiche und ansonsten an Kommentaren nicht arme Tertullianlitera- 
tur nach Currey (1856) lange Zeit keine Kommentierung dieser in der 
Textüberlieferung so schwierigen und in vielen Details erklárungsbe- 
dürftigen Schrift hervorgebracht hatte. Erst P. G. van der Nat legte 
1960 eine Dissertation vor, die in vorbildlicher Weise Textüberlieferung, 
Datierung und andere Einleitungsfragen behandelte und den Text (mit 
Übersetzung) sowie eine breite Kommentierung der Kap. 1-9 bot. Sein 
Versprechen, in Jahresfrist einen vollstándigen Kommentar zu veróf- 
fentlichen, wurde leider nie eingelóst, und die schwere Zugànglichkeit 
der nur in vorláufiger Form hektographiert veróffentlichten »Proef- 
schrift« verhinderte eine breitere Rezeption. Der in offensichtlicher Un- 
kenntnis dieser Vorarbeiten geschriebene Kommentar von H. Bóhm 
(1973) konnte den von van der Nat gesetzten Standard nicht annáhernd 
erreichen. 

So stellt die vorliegende Neuedition und Kommentierung der gesam- 
ten Schrift die Erfüllung eines dringenden Desiderats nicht nur der 
Tertullian-, sondern auch der Kirchengeschichtsforschung insgesamt 
dar. Die Tatsache, daf) sie sich für den Text, für wesentliche Teile der 
Einleitung sowie für die Kommentierung der ersten zwólf Kapitel weit- 
gehend auf die Vorarbeiten von van der Nat stützt (ein Kommentar der 
Kap. 10-12 wurde im Nachlaf gefunden), sowie die Person der beiden 
Verfasser, die in der Tertullianforschung — bes. mit dem einflufireichen 
»De anima«-Kommentar von Waszink — bestens ausgewiesen sind, las- 
sen den Leser mit hohen Erwartungen an das Werk gehen. 


Waszink und van Winden bieten neben einer kritischen Textausgabe mit 
englischer Übersetzung (S. 22-71) eine knappe, aber alle wichtigen Einlei- 
tungsfragen behandelnde »introduction« (S. 1-18) sowie das eigentliche 
Herzstück, den Kommentar (S. 73-296), der sich kapitelweise in jeweils drei 
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Abschnitte gliedert: zuerst eine kurze Paraphrase des Inhalts, dann »re- 
marks«, die auf den Zusammenhang des Abschnitts abheben und wichtige, 
das gesamte Kapitel betreffende Einzelfragen behandeln, und schlief)lich 
die eigentliche laufende Kommentierung. Abgeschlossen wird der Band 
von einer Auswahlbibliographie (S. 297-303) und drei Indizes (Schrift/Ter- 
tullian, lat. Begriffe, Allgemeines S. 307-317). 


Richtig war zweifellos die Entscheidung der Editoren, zur traditionel- 
len Kapitel- und Abschnittsunterteilung von Pamelius bzw. Dekkers zu- 
rückzukehren; die sachlich eigentlich angemessenere Neugestaltung von 
van der Nat hátte sicher nur Verwirrung geschaffen. 

Waszink wie van Winden sind klassische Philologen und so liegen die 
entscheidenden Stárken des Buches in der philologischen Behandlung 
des Textes. Textkritische Schwierigkeiten werden sorgfáltig diskutiert 
und es werden durchweg überzeugende, in jedem Fall jedoch erhellende 
Lósungen vorgeschlagen. Wiewohl die Vorlage von van der Nat aus Ko- 
stengründen nicht in vollem Umfang übernommen werden konnte, blei- 
ben die umfangreichen und prázisen Worterklárungen, die mit vielen 
Parallelen und breiter Sekundárliteratur begründet werden, ein beson- 
derer Vorzug des Kommentars. Er besticht weiterhin durch seine starke 
Sensibilitát für die Eigenarten des Stils und der Argumentationsweise 
Tertullians, die für den ungeübten Leser ansonsten immer wieder Anlaf 
weitreichender MifYverstándnisse sind. Dazu gehórt auch ein feines Ge- 
spür für die Ironie des Karthagers, die viel zu der Faszination beitrágt, 
der sich wohl kaum ein Leser Tertullians entziehen kann. 

Neben rein Philologischem bietet der Kommentar auch eine Fülle 
motiv- und kulturgeschichtlicher Anmerkungen. Hervorzuheben sind 
ferner die breiten Ausführungen zu Idolatrie bzw. Dáàmonolatrie, die die 
bisherige Forschung ein gutes Stück weiterbringen. Eine bislang ungeló- 
ste Frage ist allerdings die Beziehung der Tertullianischen Konzeption 
von Idolatrie zu áhnlichen jüdischen Vorstellungen, wie sie sich etwa im 
Mischnatraktat »Abodah Zarah« finden. Da für Juden wie für Christen 
die Vorstellung vom Gótzendienst eine grundlegende Rolle für ihr Ver- 
háltnis zur paganen Umwelt spielte, wáren hier einige Anmerkungen 
nützlich gewesen, nicht zuletzt, um die sehr weitgehenden und bislang 
nur unzureichend begründeten Hypothesen von Frend angemessen 
beurteilen zu kónnen. 

Insgesamt jedoch wird der Kommentar durch die Fülle des vorgeleg- 
ten Materials, die intime Kenntnis Tertullians und das sichere Urteil 
zum notwendigen Ausgangspunkt für jede, nicht nur philologische, son- 
dern auch kirchenhistorische Bescháftigung mit der Schrift. 
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Eine gewisse Schwáche des Buches liegt allerdings in der nur sporadi- 
schen Berücksichtigung sozialgeschichtlicher Termini und Sachverhalte. 
Hier belassen es die Autoren hàufig bei einem kumulativen Hinweis auf 
die einschlágige Sekundárliteratur. So wáren etwa beim 11.Kap. über 
die Weihrauchhándler Ausführungen zur Stellung der frühen Kirche 
zum Handel, wie sie etwa die Arbeit von Drexhage: RQA 76 (1981) 1/72 
bietet, nützlich gewesen. Auch für Kap. 17 und 18 (bes. 17,3), die die 
Erlaubtheit der Übernahme von Magistraturen durch Christen behan- 
deln, hátte man sich eine genauere Aufarbeitung der dort vorgestellten 
Amtspflichten senatorischer und munizipaler Magistrate gewünscht, die 
für die Interpretation m.E. von einiger Bedeutung sind. 

AbschlieDend einige kleinere Beobachtungen: 

S. 182f.: sprechen sich die Autoren gegen C. Bayers Interpretation von 
Kap. 10 aus, der hier hauptsáchlich die Elementarbildung behandelt 
sieht. Die angeführten Passagen 10,5.6 kónnen Bayer m.E. nicht wider- 
legen, da es hier um den idolatrischen Gehalt der Worte und Sátze geht, 
anhand derer die Kinder gewóhnlich Lesen und Schreiben lernen, und 
nicht notwendig um Inhalte hóherer Bildung. 

S. 205: In 11,2 (Sed certe cum pompae...demonstraris) geht es m.E. 
nicht um den verbotenen Gebrauch von Weihrauch etc. bei Prozessio- 
nen, sondern um pagan-religióse Veranstaltungen der Gilde der kartha- 
gischen Weihrauchháàndler, bei deren Teilnahme sich der Christ als pro- 
curator idolorum erweisen würde (vgl. dazu mein Ecclesia sordida?, 
Münster 1985, 217-19). 

S. 270: statt »Apostolische Konstitutionen« besser die gángige Bezeich- 
nung des gemeinten Textes »(sog.) Traditio Apostolica«. 

S. 285f.: Idol. 23,1 ist eine vieldiskutierte crux interpretum. Der Vers ge- 
hórt zu dem Teil der Schrift, für den die handschriftliche Grundlage ver- 
lorengegangen ist. Der von den frühen Editionen gebotene Text ist si- 
cher korrupt. Eine gánzlich befriedigende Textrekonstruktion ist m.E. 
noch nicht gelungen. Von den bislang vorgebrachten gebührt dem Vor- 
schlag von Waszink und van Winden jedoch der Vorrang, besonders 
wenn man ihn dahingehend modifiziert, da man die drei Glieder »tem- 
pus persecutionis«, »locus tribunalis« und »persona praesidis« als Ge- 
richtsstandsvereinbarung eines privat geschlossenen Vertrages für den 
Fall der Nichtrückzahlung des Darlehens versteht. 

Diese wenigen Einwánde kónnen nichts an der generellen Einschát- 
zung ándern, daf) es sich bei dem vorliegenden Buch um einen der wich- 
tigsten Tertulliankommentare handelt, zu dem man den Autoren nur 
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gratulieren kann. Als erster Band der neubenannten Reihe »Supple- 
ments to Vigiliae Christianae« hat er Maf)stábe gesetzt, an denen sich 
die folgenden werden messen lassen müssen. 


Institut für Kirchengeschichte der Universitát Bonn. . G. SCHOLLGEN 
Abt. Alte Kirchengeschichte. 
Universitátsgebáude — 2. Stock, 5300 Bonn 1 


Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, edited by Miroslav Mar- 
covich (Patristische Texte und Studien, 25). Berlin-New York, Walter 
de Gruyter, 1986. 541 p., DM 298,— 


The Refutation of all Heresies has had a history full of troubles. Only 
the first book, comprising a synopsis of Greek philosophy, has been 
transmitted in more than one manuscript. Books II and III, which most 
probably dealt with Hellenistic and Near Eastern cults, are lost. Books 
IV-X are presented in one single manuscript, the Parisinus suppl.gr 464, 
saec. XIV, which is not only mutilated and has suffered from moisture, 
worms and other causes, but is also extremely corrupt. These facts, 
together with the often very intricate nature of the subject-matter, make 
an edition like this a hard labour, and one understands that it has taken 
more than twenty years to bring it to completion. 

An excellent introduction presents all desirable information about the 
transmission of the text, about its author and about the contents of the 
work. 

As to the authorship, Marcovich gives strong arguments for the thesis 
that the Elenchos was written by Hippolytus of Rome. These arguments 
are: 1. The author claims to be a bishop; he lives in Rome and denies 
the orthodoxy to Pope Callistus; 2. The author of the E/enchos is iden- 
tical with the author of the treatise 'On the Universe, against the Greeks 
and Plato'; he is a presbyter living in Rome between A.D. 189 and 217; 
3. Most probably, the author of the Elenchos is identical with the author 
of the Syntagma, known as the work of Hippolytus. 

Dealing with the contents of the work, Marcovich assumes that Hip- 
polytus, a long time after writing a modest synopsis 'Against the 
heresies', discovered a number of treatises on eight different Gnostic 
schools (the author speaks of Hippolytus' *Nag Hammadi library") and 
decided to produce a large-scale heresiology. This heresiology consists 
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of three parts: 1. a preparatory part on pagan (Greek and non-Greek) 
philosophy, mystery cults etc., result of the author's own research-work 
(Books I-IV); 2. the presentation of the Gnostic documents and their 
refutation, mainly by showing that the Gnostic authors are plagiarists 
from Greek philosophers, pagan mythology, mysteries, etc. (Hence the 
need of part 1); 3. an Epitome summarizing the teachings of the major 
sects of part 2. The author draws attention to Hippolytus' attack on 
Pope Callistus, whom he reckons with the heretics, and on Hippolytus' 
own theology. Marcovich's judgement on the value of Hippolytus' 
Elenchos is positive: *'the new material brought up by Hippolytus is 
reasonably reliable and genuinely Gnostic'' (p. 49). One cannot but ad- 
mire this very well-documented introduction. 

As to the text itself, the editor starts from the conviction that the 
Parisinus is damaged, lacunose and corrupt to a higher degree than the 
previous editions (i.e. P. Wendland in G.C.S.) were willing to admit (p. 
7). This means that in the Books IV-X (Book I has had a tradition of 
its own) the editor had to intervene in many cases. The critical apparatus 
is full of indications like addidi, scripsi. Going through the text one 
could sometimes get the impression that the text has been smoothed out 
too much: for instance one may have doubts whether the five additions 
on p. 314, lines 34-40, are necessary. 

However, on p. 7-8 the author gives his argument for doing so. He 
states: *'the editor is confident that the offered text of the Elenchos is 
reasonably reliable. Of course, when dealing with a highly corrupt text, 
transmitted in only one single manuscript it is understood that many of 
the suggested emendations or conjectures must remain a divinatio on- 
ly". Therefore I refrain from putting question-marks at some places, 
but join the author's remark: ''May this edition serve as a basis for fur- 
ther textual criticism"! (p. 8). The editor will always be an excellent 
guide for every future student of the text. 

Beside the critical apparatus, the editor presents an apparatus in 
which one finds further information about sources, parallel places, 
literature, etc. At the end of the book there are three indexes (Index 
Locorum, Nominum, Verborum). 

This edition is a great event in Patristic scholarship. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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Gregorii Nysseni Opera Dogmatica Minora, Pars II. Ediderunt J. 
Kenneth Downing, Jacobus A. McDonough, S. J., Hadwiga Hórner 
(G.N.O. III 2). Leiden/New York/Kobenhavn/KoOln, E. J. Brill, 1987. 


Ecce in lucem prodit altera operum dogmaticorum minorum pars qua 
habes opuscula quattuor parva quidem sed in unoquoque Gregorium to- 
tum. Mit diesen Worten charaktarisiert Hadwig Horner sehr treffend 
den Inhalt dieses Bandes. Es handelt sich um vier kleine Abhandlungen, 
die jedoch Gregors Denkart sehr gut darstellen. 

Die erste Abhandlung (In illud Tunc et ipse Filius) bezieht sich auf die 
Position des Sohn Gottes, bekanntlich das zentrale Thema im ariani- 
scher Streit. Sie wird von J. Kenneth Downing herausgegeben. Die zwei- 
te, gegen das Fatum, bestreitet zunáchst die Theorie von der Determina- 
tion des menschlichen Lebens durch die Gestirne. Der Herausgeber ist 
J. A. McDonough. Die anderen zwei Traktate werden von der Haupthe- 
rausgeberin dieses Bandes besorgt. Der Traktat De infantibus praema- 
ture abreptis war das Thema des dritten Kolloquiums, das Gregor ge- 
widmet wurde und das in 1974 in Leiden stattfand. Bei diesem 
Kolloquium lag eine von Hilda Polack vorbereitete Ausgabe des Textes 
vor. Die heutige Herausgeberin hat die Handschriften abermals kolla- 
tioniert und die einschlágigen Bemerkungen der Teilnehmer am leidener 
Kolloquium in ihre Betrachtungen miteinbezogen. Die kurze Abhand- 
lung über die Hexe von Endor (De Pythonissa) ist nicht zusammen mit 
den anderen Werken Gregors überliefert, sondern findet sich immer im 
Zusammenhang mit den Schriften des Origenes und des Eustathius über 
dasselbe Thema. Diese drei Texte wurden von E. Klostermann in 1912 
herausgegeben. Auch in diesem Fall hat die heutige Verf. alle Zeugnisse 
abermals geprüft. 

In einer langen Praefatio (178 Seiten) wird die Überlieferung der vier 
Abhandlungen sehr grundlich behandelt. Dann folgt der griechische 
Text, der, so weit ich sehe, ganz einwandfrei ist. Dieses Buch ist wahr- 
lich ein Exempel von Gründlichkeit und Akribie. 

Man kann sich nur darüber freuen, dass nach langer Unterbrechung 
wiederum ein Teil der Gregorii Nysseni Opera vorliegt. Hoffentlich wer- 
den bald andere folgen. 
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Jéróme. Commentaire sur Jonas. Introduction, texte critique, traduc- 
tion et commentaire par Yves-Marie Duval (Sources Chrétiennes, 323). 
Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1985. 466 p. 366 F. 


Cette édition du Commentaire sur Jonas de Jéróme n'est pas la pre- 
miére à paraitre dans la série des Sources Chrétiennes: dés 1954, Dom 
Paul Antin, grand connaisseur des écrits de Jéróme, avait publié ce texte 
dans la méme collection (43). Ne disposant cependant pas, comme il le 
dit lui-méme, du temps d'établir un texte critique neuf, il s'était con- 
tenté de reproduire le texte de Vallarsi (1768; repris dans la Patrologia 
Latina 25 de Migne). Reculant devant l'immense travail des recherches 
sur un grand nombre de manuscrits, il s'était restreint à faire des sonda- 
ges dans les manuscrits du Commentaire sur Jonas conservés à la Biblio- 
théque Nationale de Paris, n'ayant pris connaissance que de quelques 
autres manuscrits. 

En 1969 parut le texte critique établi par M. Adriaen pour le Corpus 
Christianorum (CCL 76, 377-419), qui a amené cependant M. Duval à 
la conclusion que cette édition ne pouvait pas étre qualifiée de défini- 
tive, mais *que le travail d'édition à proprement parler était à refaire ou 
à faire! (8). En discutant les différences entre son édition et celle de M. 
Adriaen (146), M. Duval semble d'ailleurs prononcer un jugement 
moins sévéere: fAdriaen a indüment favorisé certaines lecons. Cela ne 
veut pas dire que son travail ait été mal fait — Son recours à deux 
manuscrits du IXe siécle lui a au contraire permis d'épurer le texte de 
nombreuses erreurs dues, soit à des corrections tardives, soit à des 
défaillances anciennes! (146). Depuis longtemps déjà, M. Duval est 
connu pour ses recherches sur Jéróme et notamment son étude en deux 
volumes: Le Livre de Jonas dans la littérature chrétienne grecque et 
latine. Sources et influence du Commentaire sur Jonas de saint Jéróme, 
Paris 1973. 

L'auteur a bien réussi, dans son introduction, à situer le commentaire 
sur Jonas dans la vie de Jéróme, à nous renseigner sur le travail de celui- 
ci en matiére de commentaires bibliques en général et à caractériser les 
méthodes mises en oeuvre dans l'exégése hiéronymique. 

Nous avons pu constater que l'édition, pour laquelle M. Duval a 
entrepris pendant 7 ans des recherches sur les manuscrits, a été faite avec 
une grande exactitude, ce qui a abouti à des émendations incontestables. 
C'est ainsi que dans la Préface (1.60) la bonne lecon a Cyaxare (Antin 
et Adriaen: Astyage) a été reconstituée: le texte d'Hérodote (ZZist. 1, 
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102-103), auquel Jéróme renvoie ici, confirme que les formes corrom- 
pues des mss. sont à corriger de cette facon. De méme dans /n Jon. 3,9 
la lecon iustitio (*deuil public, cf. 407: 'le mot a dérouté les copistes") 
remplace à bon droit maestitia, lecon acceptée jusqu'ici. Quelques peti- 
tes remarques: dans la liste des différences d'avec l'édition de M. 
Adriaen manque Préface 1.40 quo/quod Adr.; dans Jon. 4,6b (LXX) 
le texte a a malis suis (296), tandis que dans le commentaire se lit a suis 
malis (419). Quand on compare la traduction de M. Duval avec celle de 
Dom Antin, on voit que le premier s'est efforcé d'atteindre encore plus 
de précision. Présentons un exemple. Dans la traduction latine du texte 
hébreu de Jon. 3,3, se lit ciuitas magna Dei, dans celle des Septante ciui- 
tas magna Deo. Dom Antin traduit respectivement *divinement grande' 
et *d'une grandeur divine', M. Duval *la grande ville de Dieu' et *une 
grande ville pour Dieu' (261-263). 

La prudence du traducteur se refléte dans une discussion sur les nuan- 
ces possibles du texte suivant: Niniue .... tanti ambitus ut uix trium die- 
rum posset itinere circumiri (Antin 193: 'd'une telle périphérie qu'on 
pouvait à peine en faire le tour dans une marche de trois jours'; M. 
Duval 263, avec note explicative, 391: *d'une telle ampleur qu'on pou- 
vait à peine la parcourir en trois jours de marche"). 

M. Duval reconnait la difficulté de traduire un auteur comme Jéróme 
qui use de tant d'artifices de la langue. La traduction, admet-il (119), 
est incapable de rendre la majesté du texte de Jéróme, méme si j'ai 
essayé de conserver parfois l'ampleur, un peu lourde quelquefois, de la 
phrase latine'. En effet, à mainte reprise on se voit dans l'impossibilité 
de rendre des antithéses renforcées par des assonances (cf. /n Jon. 3,1 
ut qui imperantem non senserat Dominum intellegeret /iberantem: *pour 
comprendre que sa délivrance lui vient de ce Seigneur dont il n'avait pas 
entendu les ordres"). Je me permets quelques remarques de détail. Dans 
In Jon. 1,6 nous lisons le texte biblique: Surge, inuoca Deum tuum, si 
quomodo saluos non faciat Deus et non pereamus. Duval traduit: 
*Léve-toi. Prie ton Dieu. Si Dieu venait à trouver un moyen de nous sau- 
ver et que nous ne périssions pas'! Il vaudrait mieux rester plus proche 
du texte: «Léve-toi, invoque ton Dieu, pour que Dieu trouve un moyen 
de nous sauver et que nous ne périssions pas!' (LXX órzoc 061x001, ó 0£óc 
Tic). 

Dans /n Jon. 2,S5b Putasne addam ut uideam templum sanctum 
tuum? (Duval: *Penses-tu que je verrai ton temple saint?') addam n'a 
pas été traduit (239): *Penses-tu que je verrai encore ton temple saint?" 
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— Le texte /n Jon. 3,5 (dignus et uictus et habitus paenitentiae, ut qui 
offenderant Deum luxu et ambitione eorum damnatione placent per 
quae prius offenderant) a été traduit par Duval comme suit: *bien adap- 
tés à la pénitence, et ce régime alimentaire, et ce vétement! Ils avaient 
offensé Dieu par leur luxe et leur faste; i/s /ui plaisent en condamnant 
la matiére de leurs offenses antérieures! (267-269). Ici Dom Antin reste 
plus proche du texte (p/acare: apaiser): 'Bien propres à la pénitence, ce 
régime et ce vétement! De la sorte, ceux qui avaient offensé Dieu par 
luxure ou cupidité /'apaisent en condamnant ce qui naguére avait 
offensé! (95). — Dans /n Jon. 4,7 (praecepit Deus spiritui ardoris 
urenti) urenti n'a pas été traduit (Duval: *Dieu donna un ordre au souf- 
fle du vent chaud"). Plus précis: *.... au souffle brálant du vent chaud'. 

Dans son commentaire, M. Duval renvoie souvent aux notices de 
Dom Antin, lesquelles il a suppléées de toute facon, pour fournir sous 
une forme aussi claire que succincte, ses propres données qu'on ne sau- 
rait souhaiter plus denses et riches. Voici une derniére remarque. Dans 
une note M. Duval fait observer (336): 'le passage de xócuog — beauté 
à xóouoc —- monde n'est possible qu'en grec', en faisant appel à quelques 
textes d'auteurs chrétiens. Mais peut-étre cette remarque est-elle formu- 
lée d'une maniére trop absolue vu qu'il y a au moins une certaine analo- 
gie de sens entre les deux mots dans la mesure oü mundus ne signifie pas 
seulement fmonde', mais aussi 'pureté' et méme 'parure' (mundus 
muliebris; l'adjectif mundus signifie (net, propre'; Augustin se ne sert 
pas rarement du jeu de mots mundus immundus: *le monde immonde!). 
Il faut admettre que les auteurs latins ne semblent pas avoir manqué 
l'occasion de mettre à profit cette analogie de sens des termes xóoyuos et 
mundus. Tertullien ne fait-il pas une allusion à cette analogie entre ces 
deux mots dans Adu. Marc. 1,133: huius mundi .... cui et apud Graecos 
(chez les Grecs aussi) ornamenti et cultus, non sordium, nomen est (cf. 
Paulin de Nole, Carm. 32,197 utraque lingua cosmon ab ornatu, mun- 
dum de lumine dixit)? 

Gráce aux recherches assidues de M. Duval nous disposons mainte- 
nant d'une édition vraiment critique et bien documentée du Commen- 
taire sur Jonas, incontestablement un des plus intéressants écrits exégéti- 
ques de Jéróme. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 
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J. van Oort, Jeruzalem en Babylon. Een onderzoek van Augustinus" 
De Stad van God en de bronnen van zijn leer der twee steden (rijken). 
The Hague, Uitgeverij Boekencentrum, 1986. 366 p. 


Commenting on the words ciuitas est regis magni (ps. 47.3), 
Augustine writes: 7psa est et Hierusalem eodem modo spiritaliter....Eius 
inimica est ciuitas diaboli Babylon (De civ. Dei 17.16.2). In passages like 
this the biblical background of the continuous and all-pervading con- 
flict between the two cities in Augustine's great conception comes to the 
fore. The Bible is, however, by no means the only foundation this con- 
ception rests upon. In the course of time scholars have singled out 
several sources of inspiration from which Augustine may have drawn 
his ideas: Platonism, Manicheism, various Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tions have all been defended as having been of prime importance in 
shaping the 'tale of two cities'. In his dissertation Dr. van Oort has ven- 
tured to take a fresh look at this problem, which, of course, entails a 
thorough discussion of the theories and explanations already available. 
Besides, his aim was to write a book which would be readable for the 
non-specialists. Therefore, he set himself a stiff task, in which he had 
to steer between the Scylla of tedious recapitulation and the Charybdis 
of untenable theories. 

The vast doxographic material is handled competently by v0, so that 
the specialist can turn to his work as a book of reference. On the other 
hand, the well-balanced style in which the relevant scholarly positions 
are explained, will prove to be instructive to those who are less ac- 
quainted with augustinian studies. The latter class of readers will also 
profit most from the survey of Augustine's life and career in the first 
part of ch. II. In this sketch there are two somewhat questionable 
aspects, viz. the importance ascribed to his African extraction and a 
tendency to underrate the influence of Neoplatonic philosophy. This is 
connected with the assessment of the various sources of Augustine's 
thought, which vO develops in the rest of his study. The second chapter 
also contains surveys of DCD and its doctrine, with a strong emphasis 
on the peregrinatio of the City of God (110-118). In the third chapter 
vO takes leave from the idea that DCD is only or primarily an apology. 
He stresses its explanatory aspects—which, of course, is no novel 
idea—adding, however, a quite interesting point of view. Elaborating a 
suggestion by G. H. Allard (SP vol. IX, part III, 329-339) v0 convinc- 
ingly sketches the striking resemblance in structure between the 
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catechetical models in De catechizandis rudibus and DCD: apart from 
an apology Augustine's great work is an example of catechetical in- 
struction. 

In the large fourth chapter, which forms the second half of this book, 
vO studies the possible sources of Augustine's central doctrine in DCD. 
As was already hinted at above, he tends to play down the importance 
of Neoplatonic influence, a tendency which on p. 212 leads to the verge 
of exaggeration: of the two *worlds' of Neoplatonic thought the 
material world is the image of the immaterial one and there is a close 
and positive relation between the two. Augustine's two ciuitates, how- 
ever, demonstrate a radical contrast from beginning to end. Concerning 
the first case it should be noted that the difference between the two 
worlds is often also sketched in more negative terms (true being—mere 
appearance etc.), whereas the expression 'from beginning to end' in the 
second statement is at least ambiguous. Does the author mean '...of the 
book, viz. DCD', *...of creation' (which would be un-augustinian) or 
...Of the history of salvation'? Without denying that Platonism had its 
limitations in shaping Augustine's thought, in this paragraph the reader 
does not feel so comfortable as in vO's more convincing pages on 
Manicheism and on Tyconius. Apart from these well-known sources of 
inspiration, which are amply discussed, vO pays attention to many more 
potential sources, such as Augustine's Christian predecessors in the 
Latin West. Gradually it becomes evident, however, that he has a genu- 
ine predilection for the Jewish and Jewish-Christian traditions, to which 
he ascribes a very important role in the formation of Augustine's 
thought. The attention paid to the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha is 
surprisingly limited, but vO0's substantial paragraph on the catechetical 
tradition (269-293) is more enlightening. This survey closes the second 
half of the book, so that there is a fine and persuasive symmetry be- 
tween the two halves, which clearly demonstrates where vO lays the em- 
phasis in his view of the background and structure of DCD. 

Even if the emphasis just referred to will cause some discussion, the 
information provided is invaluable and it would be imprudent to neglect 
this part of Augustine's background. Besides, such personal choices add 
spice to this very useful, readable and instructive book. The author 
would have been wise to write it in a language which far more readers 
can understand. Fortunately an English translation will be published in 
due course. 


Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. bpEN BoErT 
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Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel nach Petrus Sabatier 
gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron, vol. 11/1 
Sapientia Salomonis, hsgg. von Walter Thiele, fasc. 7-8; vol. 12, Esaias, 
ed. Roger Gryson, fasc. 1, Freiburg, 1984, 1985 et 1987. 


Les deux fascicules de 11/1 terminent le volume. Ils présentent Sap 
13,1 jusqu'à la fin du livre en 19, 21. Le texte biblique est suivi de six 
pages de Compléments et de Corrections. Le Registre (p. 585-598) 
ramasse toute la richesse de la documentation présentée dans les huit 
fascicules consacrés à la Sapientia Salomonis. Comme je l'ai fait obser- 
ver dans le compte-rendu concernant les fasc. 1-5 (Vig. Chr., 37, 1983, 
p. 94-96), Augustin emploie dans les Confessions IX, 10 (24) — il s'agit 
de le «vision d'Ostie», en Italie—un permanentis exceptionnel et peut- 
étre fort intéressant. Cette observation, n'aurait-elle pas dà trouver une 
place dans les Compléments et dans le Registre? 

Le fascicule 1 de 12 a été préparé au Centre de recherches sur la Bible 
latine de l'Université catholique de Louvain en collaboration avec le 
Vetus Latina Institut. ll renferme 7s 1,1 à 1,22. L' Introduction Générale 
du volume est particuliérement intéressante. Elle nous apprend que la 
tradition directe des anciennes versions latines d'Isaie est, à peu de cho- 
ses prés, inexistante. Néanmoins, nous connaissons assez bien le texte 
vieux-latin d'Isaie gráce à la tradition indirecte: presque tous les versets 
du prophéte, ont été cités par des auteurs anciens, bien qu'avec de nom- 
breuses variantes, ce qui a rendu la présentation typographique du texte 
exceptionnellement difficile. Les citations patristiques dans l'apparat 
sont longues parce que l'éditeur et ses collaborateurs ont voulu informer 
amplement les lecteurs de la facon dont Isaie a été compris par ses com- 
mentateurs. 


F-75015 Paris, 159, rue de Javel L. M. J. VERHEUENT 


Michael Lattke, Die Oden Salomos in ihrer Bedeutung für Neues 
Testament | und | Gnosis. Band III:  Forschungsgeschichtliche 
Bibliographie 1799-1984 mit kritischen Anmerkungen. Mit einem 
Beitrag van Majella Franzmann: A Study of the Odes of Solomon with 
Reference to the French Scholarship 1909-1980 (Orbis Biblicus et Orien- 
talis 25/3). Universitátsverlag Freiburg Schweiz/Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht Góttingen, 1986. XXXIII and 478 pages. 
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This is the third part of Lattke's work on the Odes of Solomon after 
the edition of the various texts (Volume 1 and 1a) and a concordance 
of the Syriac, Coptic and Greek fragments and texts (Vol. 2, see Review 
in Vigiliae Christianae 34, 1980, 302-304). The final part will be devoted 
to a commentary on the text. Between the edition of the text and this 
commentary the author decided to give a '*'Forschungsgeschichtliche 
Bibliographie 1799-1980'"' followed by a number of Indices. For all 
those interested in this work of ancient Christian poetry this 
bibliography comes as a welcome surprise. 

The bibliography is given chronologically per year; the various 
publications of each individual year come in alphabetical order. A final 
part of this volume consists of a study made by M. Franzmann on the 
Odes of Solomon with reference to French scholarship. 

The author succeeded in giving summaries of the literature on the 
Odes from which the readers receive an excellent idea of their contents, 
importance and possible weakness. For all those interested in this early 
Christian work the book is a joy to read and an indispensable tool. The 
summaries are usually introduced by a short note about the background 
of the author of some book or article. This information is very helpful. 
The contents of the summaries are usually well-balanced and fair, but it 
strikes the reader that the author apparently became more and more in- 
volved in the discussion in the course of time and after the publication 
of his own books and articles. 

We probably might add that the contents of the contribution added 
by Mrs. Franzmann are somewhat out of tune with the rest of the work. 
This part appears to be the literal text of a 'thesis' which dealt with the 
Odes in a more systematic way with a special emphasis on French con- 
tributions but always against the background of work done by other 
scholars and notably that of Charlesworth. 

A few milestones are characteristic for the period during which these 
Odes have been studied. From 1812 until 1909 the Odes were only 
known from some quotations in Lactantius and in the Pistis Sophia. 
In 1909 J. R. Harris published a Syriac text of these Odes. A second 
Syriac text was discovered by F. C. Burkitt in 1912. New editions of the 
text were given by A. Harnack-J. Flemming in 1910 and J. R. Harris-A. 
Mingana in 1916. In recent times the study of this work was stimulated 
by the discovery of Ode 11 in Greek, published by M. Testuz in 1959, 
editions of the text by J. H. Charlesworth in 1973 and 1977 and finally 
by M. Lattke in 1979/80. 
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A few subjects have drawn the attention from the beginning. None 
of them have found a final solution. They are the relation with Judaism 
and Jewish Christianity, Gnosis, the Johannine literature and the 
Qumrán scrolls. The place of origin, Syria or Egypt, the original 
language, Greek or Syriac, and the date, beginning second century or 
after Marcion and Mani, are still a matter of debate. Their dualism, 
symbolism and poetic style are subjects of continual research. 

In this work Lattke refrains himself from giving his point of view on 
the various problems. With regard to modern writers we may say that 
he usually criticizes the work of Charlesworth and disagrees with 
Drijvers who proposes a rather late date for this writing. We may 
predict that his commentary will not be conspicuous for its revolu- 
tionary remarks. However, we are looking forward to the last part 
which has found a firm basis in this one. We hope that Michael Lattke 
and Majella Franzmann will be able to finish their work in the near 
future. 


9751 NG Haren Dilgtweg 18 A A. F. J. KLUN 


Margaretha Lelyveld, Les Logia de la Vie dans l'Evangile selon 
Thomas (Nag Hammadi Studies, 34). Leiden, Brill, 1987. X 4 166 p. 
56 Guilders. 


This is the best book on the Gospel of Thomas ever written. Its 
authoress is a French Benedictine nun, who was ordered by her Mother 
Superior to study New Testament exegesis at the Faculty of Catholic 
Theology at Strassburg. There she received an excellent training in 
formcritical analysis, and studied Gnosticism and Comparative Religion 
under the direction of Jacques Ménard. The latter suggested to her that 
she should write a thesis on the Gospel of Thomas, which she did. Her 
promotor most graciously allowed her to undermine his own positions 
and that of his master, Henri-Charles Puech, namely that this 
apocryphal writing is gnostic and presupposes an unknown Syriac ver- 
sion of the synoptic Gospels. According to Lelyveld, the Gospel of 
Thomas is a collection of Sayings (mashals) comparable to that which 
lies behind Mark 4 and the Jewish writing Pirke Abot. It is characterized 
by two main themes, the Kingdom of God and Life. The Sayings on the 
Kingdom are more primitive than those on Life. 
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The latter she discusses with great skill and in an elegant style. They 
are said to be rooted in Jewish apocalypticism and to be completely in- 
dependent of Holy Writ, because they were transmitted by a Judaic 
Christian community. They are not gnostic at all, though they contain 
already theological and ascetic elements, which were developped in the 
spirituality of Encratitic Syria centred in Edessa. It is just possible that 
the last redactor of the Fourth Gospel was familiar with this tradition. 

These results and conclusions of Ms Lelyveld confirm the views, 
based on textcritical and sourcecritical insights, that were published in 
this Review about thirty years ago and have been wished away or passed 
over in silence ever since. And yet one should not forget that the Judaic 
Gospel of the Nazoraeans existed already before the Gospel of Thomas 
was written and was accessible even in the fourth century on Mount 
Zion in Jerusalem and in Beroea (Aleppo), where Saint Jerome found 
it in the hands of Jewish Christians. I wonder what the relation between 
the two writings might be. This problem ought to have been discussed 
in this monograph. And the bibliography should have been updated 
since 1981. 


3722 BR Bilthoven, N. Houdringelaan 32 GILLES QUISPEL 


Alan F. Segal, Rebecca's Children, Judaism and Christianity in the 
Roman World. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.), 1986. 
VII, 207 pages. 


In 1977 Alan Segal, now professor of the Old Testament at Columbia 
University in New York, published his famous book about ''Two 
Powers in Heaven". In this he showed that the heretics opposed by the 
rabbi's distinguished between God and his vice-gerent, variously called 
the Name, or the Angel of the Lord or Jaoel or Metatron. Philo, who 
sometimes calls his Logos 'a second God', was said to have been already 
familiar with these traditions. In his new book the author convincingly 
argues that Christianity and Judaism are inimical brethren issuing from 
the religion of Israel. Jesus is described as a millennarian apocalypticist, 
to be compared with present day messianic leaders in societies under 
foreign occupation and passing through a painful process of accultura- 
tion. Paul, by stressing his experience of conversion, is said to have fur- 
thered more than anybody else the transition from an eschatological sect 
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to the ever more dominant Hellenistic Christian community of personal 
piety and mystery. According to Segal, it was only after the fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 and 135 A.D. that the rabbi's transformed the national 
and sectarian ideology of the Pharisees into a spiritual, purely religious 
Hellenistic community like the mystery religions, which was acceptable 
to the Roman occupying forces: *^The destruction of the second Temple 
in 70 C.E. was a major turning point in the history of Judaism, ending 
the institution of animal sacrifice and the primary cultic service to God 
for the past one thousand years and more. Because the Temple had been 
part of the complex of government destroyed along with Jerusalem, the 
entire machine of the state had to be reconstituted. It fell to the 
Pharisees to accomplish this task. During the refurbishing of Pharisaic 
institutions for a new national purpose, the institutions of rabbinic 
Judaism were born. Other varieties of Judaism fared less well than the 
rabbinic, sometimes because they could not survive and had no interest 
in representing all Jews, and this left the rabbi's more and more in 
charge of the people"'. 

The parallelism with Christianity seems to me to be obvious: just as 
Catholicism suppressed all other currents, so did */Ánormative Judaism". 

In a forthcoming book Alan Segal will show that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles is typically Jewish, because he should be interpreted in the 
perspective of Jewish mysticism, now attested by the Nag Hammadi 
Letter of Eugnostos and other pre-Christian Gnostic writings. This 
means then that Rebecca still had a third child, by previous marriage, 
viz. Alexandrian Gnosis. 
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Birgit Sawyer (editor), The Christianization of Scandinavia. Viktoria, 
Bokfórlag, Alingsás, Sweden 1987. XIII, 130 pages, price 100 Swedish 
Crowns. 


A report of an international symposion held at Kungálv, Sweden, in 
1985 on the conversion of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland (but 
not Iceland) to Roman Catholicism. Parallels from other mission fields 
illustrate this momentous process. The replacement of the triumphant 
Christ by the suffering Christ is mentioned as an example of discon- 
tinuity with the Early Church. (This development, however, started 
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already in the seventh century in England under the impact of the 
duotheletist archbishop of Canterbury Theodore of Tarsus and was not 
really a consequence of the reform movement during the tenth century.) 
The archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen in Saxony vindicated the primacy 
in this enormous region, because the ninth century Anskar, allegedly the 
apostle of Skandinavia, had his homebase there in Germany. Chris- 
tianisation at the time meant adherence to that archdiocese. This makes 
it plausible that 1) the faith was preached in Sweden in the ac- 
comodating, yet uncompromising way attested by the ninth century Old 
Saxon Heliand, a missionarising writing, and that 2) for the mission 
sometimes a deviating version of Tatian's Diatessaron similar to that 
underlying the Heliand and the Liége Life of Jesus was used, traces of 
which have been identified in Norwegian and Icelandic writings of the 
time (Vig. Christ. 32, 1978, 214-215). This intriguing aspect of the Scan- 
dinavian mission is ignored in the present publication. Its bibliography 
is plentiful and instructive. 
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Gerald Bonner, God's Decree and Man's Destiny. Studies on the 
Thought of Augustine of Hippo. Variorum Reprints, London (W11 
3EQ, 20 Pembridge Mews), 1987. £ 30.00. 


Contents: Preface; I The spirituality of St Augustine and its influence on 
Western Mysticism; II Christ, God and man in the thought of St Augustine; III 
Augustine's doctrine of man: image of God and sinner; IV Vera lux illa est quae 
illuminat: the Christian humanism of Augustine; V St Augustine's doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit; VI The Church and the Eucharist in the theology of St Augus- 
tine; VII Quid imperatori cum ecclesia? St Augustine on history and society; 
VIII Les origines africaines de la doctrine augustinienne sur la chute et le péché 
originel; XI Libido and concupiscentia in St Augustine; X Rufinus of Syria and 
African Pelagianism; IX Augustine and modern research on Pelagianism; XII 
Some remarks on Letters 4* and 6*; Index. 
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ZUR DATIERUNG DER SCHRIFT AN DIOGNET 
VON 
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Es kann hier nicht darum gehen, alle bisher gemachten Vorschláge 
zur Datierung der genannten Schrift Revue passieren zu lassen. Viel- 
mehr soll angeknüpft werden an eine Linie, für die die Namen H. I. 
Marrou,!' R. Brándle? und K. Wengst? stehen. 

Bekanntlich grenzte Marrou den zu ermittelnden Zeitraum in zwei 
Schritten ab. Für »fortement établie« hielt er die Aussage: »Postérieur 
à la Predication de Pierre, ou plus contemporain de Clément, l'A 
Diognéte a été écrit entre 120 et 200-210« (253). Jede genauere Festle- 
gung ist eine Hypothese (ebd.). Als solche formuliert er anschliefiend 
wegen der Nàhe zu Klemens von Alexandrien: »écrit à Alexandrie vers 
190-200« (265). Brándle hat diese Datierung für seine Arbeit »als Ar- 
beitshypothese« übernommen (21). Dieser Ansatz wird dann durch die 
Schlufüberlegungen bekráftigt (231). Demgegenüber hat Wengst die 
Debatte erneut eróffnet, indem er im Einleitungsteil seiner Textausgabe 
auch Overbeck noch einmal ins Spiel bringt (305/309). Dieser hatte die 
Aussagen über Verfolgungen als Fiktion angesehen, »die die Entstehung 
dieser Schrift in der Frühzeit des Christentums vortáuschen sollen« 
(307). Im weiteren Vorgehen lóst sich jedoch Wengst von Overbeck: 
«Seine Argumente sind allerdings dann nicht zwingend, wenn der Ver- 
fasser der Schrift an Diognet im Blick auf seine gesellschaftliche und 
kirchliche Stellung so beschrieben werden kann, wie es oben geschehen 
ist« (vgl. 305). »Unter dieser Voraussetzung ist es móglich, daf) er als 
privilegierte und integrierte Einzelperson Entwicklungen vorweggenom- 
men hat, wie sie Overbeck für die spátere Kirche, als sie als ganze privi- 
legiert und integriert war, herausstellt und in der Schrift an Diognet wie- 
dergefunden hat« (307). Von da aus kommt Wengst dann doch dazu, 
in der konstantinischen Zeit den terminus ante zu sehen. Für die Bestim- 
mung des £erminus post gilt: »Im Vergleich zu den Apologien zeigt die 
Schrift an Diognet... einen fortgeschrittenen Stand der Entwicklung. 
Ihr Verfasser braucht nicht mehr nach Argumenten zu suchen; sie sind 
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ihm offenbar làngst geláàufig. Es geht nur noch darum, ihnen eine móg- 
lichst gefállige Form zu geben. Die Schrift an Diognet gehórt also ganz 
offensichtlich nicht in die Frühzeit der Apologetik; das widerrát einer 
Datierung um 150« (308). Im weiteren geht Wengst auf das Verháltnis 
zu Klemens ein. Hier sieht er sich nicht in der Lage, Marrou und 
Brándle zu folgen. AbschlieDend schreibt er: »So làBt sich kaum mehr 
sagen, als daf) die Schrift an Diognet frühestens am Ende des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts verfaBt worden ist und vor der Zeit Konstantins. Für jede 
náhere Festlegung in diesem Rahmen fehlen stichhaltige Argumente« 
(309). 

Mir scheint nun, daf) ein Eingehen auf die Verfolgungsthematik der 
Schrift weiterhelfen kann. Diese begegnet gleich zu Beginn in 1,1 (ich 
verwende die Ausgabe von Wengst). Diognet interessiert sich bereits für 
das Christentum und hat Fragen diesbezüglich, die in der Schrift auch 
abgehandelt werden. Der Verfasser lobt den Adressaten, daf) er Genaue- 
res über die Christen erfahren will: Welchem Gott vertrauend und in 
welcher Art von Gottesverehrung (wórtlich: wie ihn verehrend) schátzen 
sie alle die Welt gering (sehen sie auf die Welt herab) und verachten sie 
den Tod? Die Bereitschaft der Christen, aus Glaubensgründen den Tod 
auf sich zu nehmen, gilt also als Stolperstein. Dabei muf) der Verfasser 
nicht erst wie etwa Justin* für die Würde dieses Sterbens von Christen 
werben. Die Verachtung des Todes ist gute philosophische Haltung. 
Der Verfasser setzt voraus, daf) Adressat oder Adressaten das auch für 
Christen nicht bestreiten. Aber warum sterben Christen freiwillig? Man 
kann hinweisen auf Justin, Apol. II 12,1-2, wo deutlich wird, wie das 
christliche Verhalten auf ihn als platonischen Philosophen vor seiner 
Bekehrung gewirkt hat. 

Die náchste Stelle ist 2,6: Deswegen haft ihr die Christen, weil sie 
diese (die Gótterbilder) nicht für Gótter halten! Der scharfe Ton paft 
nicht zur Tonart des Anfangs, wohl aber zu einer apologetischen Art, 
gerade in Fragen des Gottesglaubens kámpferisch zu sprechen. 

Die Kernaussagen zur Verfolgungsthematik werden dann in 5,11-6,10 
und in 7,7-9 gemacht. Der ethische Teil beginnt mit 5,1. Den Abschnitt 
5,1-10 kann man mit Wengst überschreiben: »Die Christen als Bürger 
und Fremde zugleich« (290). 5,11-17 handelt über »die paradoxe Exi- 
stenz der Christen«; 6,1-10 über »die Christen als Seele der Welt« 
(ebd.). Die letzten beiden Abschnitte, mit 7,7-9 verglichen, lassen erken- 
nen, daf) dem Verfasser an einem Erkenntnisfortschritt liegt. Zuerst 
beschreibt er nach Art der paulinischen Peristasenkataloge' das para- 
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doxe Verhalten von Christen in der Verfolgungssituation. Der auch von 
Wengst durchgeführte Vergleich mit Paulus? zeigt vor allem Unter- 
schiede in der Art, wie die Verfolgungen jeweils begründet werden. Bei 
Paulus sind sie Konsequenz des Kreuzes Christi für die zu ihm Gehóren- 
den; d.h. er sieht sie christologisch und ekklesiologisch. Der Verfasser 
von Ad Diognetum hat diese Sicht absichtlich nicht übernommen. 2,6 
spricht vom Haf) gegen die Christen wegen ihrer Ablehnung der Gótter- 
bilder. Nach 6,5 hafit die Welt sie, weil sie den Genüssen entgegentreten. 
Der eigentliche Grund aber ist der Mangel an Kenntnis über sie 
(5,12.17). Die Ausdrücke, in denen hier und im übrigen Text von der 
Verfolgung gesprochen wird, sind von H. G. Meecham? zusammenge- 
stellt worden. Die Beschreibung des paradoxen christlichen Verhaltens 
soll neugierig machen: Woher nehmen die Christen die Kraft dazu? Was 
trágt sie in dieser Situation? Einzelne Wendungen weisen zudem darauf 
hin, daf) inmitten des Verfolgungsgeschicks an ihnen Gutes geschieht: 
Sie werden lebendig gemacht, ins Recht gesetzt (5,12.14). Sie selbst kón- 
nen sogar Gutes tun: Sie machen viele reich (5,12). Gott wird hier noch 
nicht genannt. 

Der berühmte Abschnitt 6,1-10 interessiert hier nur insoweit, als das 
Verfolgungsthema fest in ihn gehórt. Man kann es nicht herauslósen. 
Das ist von 6,5 an ganz deutlich. Hier erscheint nun eine weitere positive 
Seite der Verfolgung: Wie Askese die Seele besser macht, so werden die 
Christen dadurch, daf) sie mit dem Tode gestraft werden, táglich mehr 
an Zahl (6,9). Gott hat sie auf einen wichtigen Posten gestellt, den sie 
nicht verlassen dürfen. Sie dürfen ja nicht den Glauben verleugnen, um 
ihr Leben zu retten. Nach Justin, Apologie II 4, gab man Christen den 
zynischen Rat, doch gleich Selbstmord zu begehen.'' 

Das folgende enthált die Soteriologie des Verfassers (7,1-6). Nach 
einer kleinen Lücke in der leider 1870 in Straf)burg verbrannten Hand- 
schrift folgt der Verfolgungsabschnitt 7,7-9. Es ist dem Verfasser also 
wichtig, noch einmal auf das Thema zurückzukommen. Dabei erscheint 
hier das Wachsen der Zahl der Christen ein zweites Mal (7,8; vgl. 6,9). 
Alles láuft zu auf die Aussage von 7,9: Dies ist offenbar nicht Men- 
schenwerk; dies ist Gotteskraft; dies sind Zeichen (so nach Estienne; im 
Codex: 66yyuaxa) seiner Gegenwart. Der Verfasser ist an sein Ziel gekom- 
men, im Sterben der hingerichteten Christen Gottes Kraft erkennbar 
werden zu lassen. 

Von der Verfolgung ist dann noch einmal zum Schluf) die Rede 
(10,7f; c. 11 u. 12 werden besser mit Wengst u.a. als »Anhang« behan- 
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delt). Entsprechend Paulus ist die Soteriologie die Basis für das christ- 
liche Handeln. Der Adressat wird dazu aufgefordert, den zu lieben, 
»der dich zuvor geliebt hat« (10,3). Der damit beschrittene Weg führt 
ins Christentum hinein. Diognet wird dann die lieben und bewundern, 
die deswegen mit dem Tode gestraft werden, weil sie Gott nicht verleug- 
nen wollen, ja er wird selbst zum Sterben bereit sein. Hier taucht nun 
wieder die Formulierung des Anfangs auf, nun christlich vervollstán- 
digt: »dann wirst du den Trug und Irrwahn der Welt verdammen, wenn 
du das wahrhaftige Leben im Himmel erkennst, wenn du den scheinbar 
hier herrschenden 70d verachtest, wenn du den wirklichen Tod fürch- 
test, der für die aufbewahrt wird, die zum ewigen Feuer verurteilt wer- 
den sollen, das die ihm Übergebenen restlos strafen wird. Dann wirst du 
die bewundern und selig preisen, die für die Gerechtigkeit dieses Feuer 
ertragen, wenn du jenes Feuer erkennst« (10,7f). Man sieht, der Kreis 
schlieBt sich. Dies kann gut der ursprüngliche Schluf) der Schrift gewe- 
sen sein. 

Die Verfolgungsthematik ist ein durchgehender Strang, den man 
nicht herauslósen kann. In ihm gibt es ein Fortschreiten des Gedankens 
bis hin zum Hinweis auf ein jenseitiges Gericht. Das alles in Differen- 
ziertheit und Dynamik kann keine Fiktion sein; das setzt Verfolgungsre- 
alitát voraus. Hinzu kommt folgendes: Seit Konstantin sprach man mit 
Selbstverstándlichkeit vom Mártyrer. In unserer Schrift aber begegnet 
im Zusammenhang der Verfolgungsthematik nirgendwo die martyrolo- 
gische Zeugnisterminologie. Diese Beobachtung kann mit dazu verhel- 
fen, eine Datierung vorzunehmen. 

Man hat früher oft gemeint, die Zeugnisterminologie im Sinne des 
Sterbens aus Gründen des Christseins habe sich allmáhlich im Neuen 
(manchmal auch: schon im Alten) Testament herausgebildet. N. Brox'* 
konnte zeigen, daf) das nicht der Fall ist. Zum ersten Mal innerhalb der 
erhaltenen Literatur begegnet diese Terminologie im Martyrium Poly- 
carpi, ohne daf) sie erklárt wird. Sie war also schon vor dem Tod Poly- 
karps in Kleinasien verbreitet. Wie man zu dieser Terminologie kommen 
konnte, habe ich an anderer Stelle dargestellt. Zur Frage der Authen- 
tizitàt und der Datierung des Mart. Pol. gibt es zahlreiche Studien, auf 
die hier nicht náher eingegangen werden kann.'* Als gesichert kann gel- 
ten, daf) der Text im wesentlichen, abgesehen vom Schluf,, bald nach 
dem Tod Polykarps verfaft worden ist. Das genaue Todesjahr láDt sich 
trotz neuer Versuche nicht exakt festlegen. Deswegen ist es angebracht 
zu sagen: um 160. In dieser Zeit also war der Martystitel in Kleinasien 
bekannt. 
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Das zeitlich náchste Zeugnis stammt aus Lyon und Vienne. Das in der 
Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius in weiten Partien erhaltene Schreiben 
der beiden Kirchen von 1775 spricht von Mártyrern und ópuóAovo:.'$ Die 
beiden gallischen Kirchen richteten ihr Schreiben nach Asien und Phry- 
gien. Von Kleinasien her haben sie die martyrologische Zeugnistermino- 
logie übernommen. Für Nordafrika muf) auf die Passio Scillitanorum 
hingewiesen werden: Nartzalus dixit: Hodie (- 17.VII.180) martyres in 
coelis sumus (Pass. Scill. 15 [88,26 Musurillo]). Schon vor Tertullian hat 
man hier also den Martystitel in das Latein der Kirche übernommen." 
Für Alexandrien muf) man auf Klemens von Alexandrien, 4. Buch der 
Teppiche hinweisen. Er spricht z.B. vom gnostischen Maürtyrer 
(IV,14,96,2). In Rom unterscheidet der Hirt des Hermas zwischen 
denen, die des Namens (oder des Gesetzes) wegen gelitten haben 
(ra8óvcec) und anderen, die bedrángt wurden (0A:igévcec) , jedoch nicht 
gelitten haben (sim. 8, 3, 6f). Hier kündigt sich die spátere Unterschei- 
dung von gépcoc/martyr und ópoAoYmtfi (óuóAoyoc)/confessor an. 
Justin kennt ebensowenig die martyrologische Zeugnisterminologie. Im 
Zusammenhang mit der Verfolgungsthematik verwendet er gern die 
Woórter ópoAovetv und ópuoAovt(a. Als frühestes Zeugnis der martyrologi- 
schen Verwendung der Zeugnisterminologie in Rom kann man vielleicht 
die Liste der rómischen Bischófe bei Irenáus, Adv. haer. III 3,3 nennen, 
die sicherlich aus dieser Stadt stammt. Zu Telesphoros heifit es nach 
dem Zitat bei Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. V 6,4 (GCS Eus. 2, 1, 23f Schwartz): 
0c xai évOóEcc éuaprüpnosv. Die lateinische Übersetzung hat: qui etiam 
gloriosissime martyrium fecit (SC 211, 36, 58 Rousseau-Doutreleau). 
Allerdings muf man auch damit rechnen, daf) Irenáus an dieser Stelle 
sein Vokabular eingetragen hat. Ein anderes indirektes Zeugnis stammt 
vom Ende des 2. Jhs. Bischof Polykrates von Ephesus beruft sich in sei- 
nem Schreiben an Viktor von Rom auf kleinasiatische Apostelgráber. 
Johannes nennt er einen uépruc, ebenso darauf Polykarp von Smyrna 
und Sagaris von Laodikeia (Euseb., Hist. Eccl. V 24,2-5).'? Polykrates 
rechnet damit, daf) dieser Wortgebrauch in Rom bekannt war; er erklárt 
ihn nicht. 

Festzuhalten bleibt, was auch Wengst nicht bestreitet, dal Ad 
Diognetum eher ins Ende als in den Anfang der apologetischen Litera- 
tur gehórt. Weiter: Die martyrologische Zeugnisterminologie hat sich in 
den letzten Jahrzehnten des 2. Jhs. in der Kirche allgemein ausgebreitet 
und durchgesetzt. Auch in christlich-gnostischen Kreisen sprach man, 
wie Irenáus, Tertullian und Klemens zeigen, über Martyrium und Már- 
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tyrer in eben diesen Begriffen.'? Heidnische Sympathisanten des Chris- 
tentums konnten sie bald nach der Ausbreitung kennenlernen. Der Ver- 
fasser einer apologetischen und protreptischen Schrift mufte sie nicht 
verschweigen, weil er sonst nicht verstanden worden wáre. Für den 
gebildeten Verfasser nimmt man eine Grof)stadt als Wirkungsstátte an. 
Meist denkt man an Alexandrien. Dann muf er aber vor Klemens von 
Alexandrien dort tátig gewesen sein. Denn Klemens verwendet, was zu 
seiner Zeit naheliegt, die martyrologische Zeugnisterminologie. Man 
kann natürlich auch andere geistige, griechisch sprechende Zentren der 
Kirche in Erwágung ziehen. Man káme so auf eine Abfassungszeit um 
200, eher etwas davor, was den Ansátzen Marrous und Bràándles ent- 
spricht. 
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DIE GRIECHISCHEN APOLOGETEN UND DIE ETHIK* 
VON 


UWE KÜHNEWEG 


In den Darstellungen der griechischen Apologeten des zweiten Jahr- 
hunderts — bzw. ihres wichtigsten Vertreters Justin — pflegt die Ethik 
nur am Rande vorzukommen. Auch in den Geschichten der altchrist- 
lichen Ethik werden Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras und Theophilos von 
Antiochien allenfalls beiláufig erwáhnt. Zwei sehr zu begrüfende Aus- 
nahmen bilden hier der Artikel *Ethik" von Albrecht Dihle im Reallexi- 
kon für Antike und Christentum und Robert Joly's Studien über 'Chris- 
tianisme et Philosophie'.' 

Daf) der materiale Gehalt der Ethik der Apologeten starke sachliche 
und sprachliche Bezüge zur Stoa aufweist, kann als bekannt voraus- 
gesetzt werden.? Ich móchte im folgenden herausarbeiten, was das Neue 
und Eigenstàndige in der Behandlung der Ethik durch die griechischen 
Apologeten ist und z.T. über die Stoa hinausführt. Dabei ist die Origi- 
nalitát nicht so sehr in den aufgestellten sittlichen Forderungen selbst als 
vielmehr in der systematischen Grundlegung der Ethik zu suchen. 

Das Neue und Bezeichnende erwáchst aus dem literarischen Charak- 
ter des apologetischen Schrifttums einerseits, zum anderen aus dem 
eklektischen Umgang der Apologeten mit philosophischen, jüdischen 
und christlichen Überlieferungen. Erstmals wird die christliche Ethik 
explizit zum Argument der Apologetik wie der Protreptik; dabei sind 
die Apologeten die ersten christlichen Autoren, die eine grundsátzliche 
Theorie der Ethik zu entwickeln suchen. Auf diese beiden Aspekte des 
Themas werde ich mich in meinen Überlegungen konzentrieren. In 
erster Linie beziehe ich mich dabei auf Justin, mit gewissen Einschrán- 
kungen gilt das Gesagte aber auch für die anderen oben genannten grie- 
chischen Apologeten. 

Daf) die Christen durch ihren Lebenswandel der Umwelt ein Beispiel 
geben und Zeugnis für ihren Glauben ablegen sollen, ist ein bekanntes 
Motiv der innergemeindlichen Paránese.? In der apologetischen Litera- 
tur wird dieses Motiv zu einem Argument in einem (wohl doch meist fik- 
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tiven) Diskurs. Den Apologeten dient der gute Wandel der Christen als 
Beweis ihrer Ungefáhrlichkeit für den Staat und die óffentliche Ord- 
nung und als Argument gegen die wider sie vorgebrachten Vorwürfe. 
Vielleicht ist in diesen Vorwürfen der Grund dafür zu suchen, daf) die 
Selbstdarstellungen christlicher Lebenspraxis in den Apologien des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts einen festen Platz erhalten.*^ Vor dem Hinter- 
grund der düsteren Beschuldigungen kann das christliche Ethos um so 
heller erstrahlen, zumal zwischen Sittenlehre und Alltag, zwischen ethi- 
schen Forderungen und dem gelebten Leben natürlich kaum differen- 
ziert wird. 

Justin, der diese Darstellung christlicher Sittlichkeit überwiegend 
durch eine Kompilation von Herrenworten bestreitet, stellt kurz und 
bündig fest: »Diejenigen, bei denen man nicht feststellen kann, daf) sie 
leben, wie Er gelehrt hat, sollen als Nicht-Christen betrachtet werden, 
auch wenn sie mit der Zunge die Lehren Christi bekennen.«? Die 
Lebensführung ist ein sicheres Kriterium des Christseins, und so kann 
Justin seinen Adressaten zurufen: »Daf) diejenigen, die nicht nach Sei- 
nen Lehren leben, sondern sich nur Christen nennen, bestraft werden, 
das fordern auch wir von euch.«$ Mit aller Vehemenz wird hier gegen 
ein blofles Namenschristentum zu Felde gezogen, das keine praktischen 
Konsequenzen zeitigt. 

Ist also die Praxis ein so wesentliches Element des Christentums, kann 
sie auch als Argument für seine Wahrheit dienen. Es sind nicht nur die 
erhobenen Anschuldigungen ohne jeden Anhalt, ihre Sittlichkeit hebt 
im Gegenteil die Christen über alle anderen Menschen hinaus und ist 
somit ein Beweis für die Wahrheit ihrer Lehre und die Glaubwürdigkeit 
ihres Lehrers: »(...) der, welcher Jesus heiDt, ist, selbst wenn er nur in 
ganz gewóhnlicher Weise Mensch gewesen wáre, wegen (seiner) Weis- 
heit würdig, Gottes Sohn genannt zu werden.«? Nicht allein die Autori- 
tát des Lehrers bürgt für die Wahrheit seiner Lehre, sondern die Lehre 
spráche auch dann für sich selbst, wenn weitere Beweise (Wunder, Auf- 
erstehung, Weissagungsbeweis) fehlten; der Lehrer wird auch wesentlich 
durch seine Lehre beglaubigt. 

Die sittliche Hóherwertigkeit der 9:9&ypu axo Jesu beruht auf ihrer Ver- 
nunftgemáfheit, die nach Justins Ansicht evident ist. Hinzu kommt 
aber, daf im Rahmen seiner Theorie der Lehrer der Christen ja der 
inkarnierte Logos selbst ist. 

Sittlich zu leben bedeutet vernunftgemáf), xax& Aóvyov,? zu leben. Auf- 
grund dieser Voraussetzung kann Justin der stoischen Ethik seine Aner- 
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kennung nicht versagen.? Da nach seiner Theorie der Logos der vor- 
christlichen Menschheit aber nur keimhaft zu Gebote stand,'* ist 
wahrhaft sittliches Leben im Grunde erst post Christum móglich. Da in 
Christus der Logos in seiner Fülle zur Welt kam, kann Justin im Hin- 
blick auf die christliche Ethik xoxà Aóvyov ersetzen durch ópo(coc Xptoxó.'' 

Er kann aber auch die vernünftige Sittlichkeit mit dem Naturrecht in 
Verbindung bringen."? In der menschlichen Natur ist die Fáhigkeit ange- 
legt, gut und bóse zu unterscheiden.'? Aus diesem Grunde ist der sitt- 
liche Gehalt der christlichen Lehren prinzipiell auch für Heiden einseh- 
bar, freilich nicht direkt: Das natürliche sittliche Unterscheidungs- 
vermógen der allermeisten Menschen ist getrübt, und es bedarf, wie 
Justin selbst einráumt, einer gewissen Überzeugungsarbeit, um eine im 
Irrtum befangene Seele zur Besinnung zu bringen.'* 

Für die Apologeten dient die christliche Ethik natürlich in erster Linie 
der Verteidigung gegenüber dem Heidentum und den staatlichen Orga- 
nen. Die Vorwürfe, die gegen die Christen erhoben werden, wollen sie 
abweisen durch eine offene Darlegung ihrer Lebensverháltnisse und 
Lehren. Das Motiv, das hinter dieser ganzen apologetischen Schrift- 
stellerei steht, findet sich auch als Grundsatz ihrer Überlegungen zur 
Ethik wieder: Es ist der sokratisch-platonische Gedanke, niemand tue 
freiwillig Unrecht, sondern nur aufgrund mangelnder Kenntnis. Wenn 
die Behórden nur authentische und vollstándige Informationen über das 
Christentum bekommen, werden die Verfolgungen aufhóren,'? denn in 
Wahrheit empfehlen sich die Christen ja als die treuesten aller Staats- 
bürger.'* Ebenso beruht für jeden Menschen richtiges Handeln auf rich- 
tiger und vollstándiger Einsicht, denn alle Sittlichkeit gehorcht der Ver- 
nunft: »Wer Verstand hat, wird nicht wáhlen, was die Vernunft (Aóvoc) 
ihm zu wáhlen verbietet.«'" In diese Konzeption fügt sich das Bild 
Christi als des Lehrers ein. Seine Worte heifen 9Ob&yuaxa, auch 
ua 8fjoca.,'* aber nie 9óvuaxa. Dieser Begriff bleibt bei Justin nichtchrist- 
lichen Lehren vorbehalten. "EvcoAf, begegnet in der Apologie nur einmal 
in einem Zitat,'? ist aber háufig im Dialog mit Tryphon: Versucht Justin 
in seiner Apologie das Christentum als die wahre Philosophie darzustel- 
len, so bedient er sich gegenüber seinen jüdischen Gespráchspartnern 
unbefangen des Gebotsbegriffes, redet daneben freilich auch von 
O8 &Ypuaxa. Was beim Begriff der ivxoAf, zu beobachten ist, gilt übrigens 
auch für den Begriff vóuoc. Gegenüber Tryphon und seinen Genossen 
beruft sich Justin auf das neue Gesetz, das Christus gegeben hat, in der 
an den Kaiser gerichteten Apologie aber bedient er sich des Gesetzesbe- 
griffes nicht, da er politisch anstóDig wirken kónnte. 
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Eine weitere Überzeugung, die Justin mit den anderen Apologeten 
teilt, betrifft den freien Willen (a)vs£oóctov, auch xpoaípsou;), der dem 
Menschen von Natur gegeben ist. Hátte der Mensch keinen freien Wil- 
len, kónnte er nicht für seine Handlungen verantwortlich gemacht und 
bestraft werden.?* Für Justin steht und fállt die Ethik, die stark vom 
Vergeltungsgedanken bestimmt ist, mit der Annahme des freien Wil- 
lens. Gábe es ihn nicht, »(...) müftten wir den Satz für wahr halten, daf) 
Tugend und Schlechtigkeit nichts sind.«?' 

Angeborenes Unterscheidungsvermógen von gut und bóse, freier 
Wille und die Überzeugung, dafi nur der Unwissende Unrecht tut: 
Denkt man diese drei Vorstellungen zusammen, scheint sich alle Ethik 
zu erübrigen; verkehrtes, unsittliches Handeln scheint ausgeschlossen. 
Überdies ist zu fragen, wie der freie Wille denn anders als der Erkennt- 
nis gemáf) wollen kann. Offensichtlich geht es bei der Annahme des 
freien Willens nicht so sehr um eine Beschreibung anthropologischer 
Strukturen als vielmehr allein um die Sicherstellung der Móglichkeit der 
Vergeltung durch Gottes Gericht. Es handelt sich bereits nicht mehr um 
einen philosophischen, sondern um einen religiósen Gedanken. 

Justin verwirft die stoische Auffassung von der «etuapuév] und 
schreibt: »Wir nennen das die unentrinnbare Heimarmene: angemesse- 
nen Lohn für die, die das Gute wáhlen; denen, die entsprechend das 
Gegenteil wáhlen, die angemessene Vergeltung.«?? Das 'Schicksal" oder 
*Verhángnis' ist hier also moralisch verengt auf die Vergeltung beim 
Gericht. 

Betrachtet man die bisher erwáhnten Annahmen, erhebt sich die 
Frage nach dem Bósen. Wie ist überhaupt verkehrtes Handeln, das ja 
empirisch feststellbar ist, zu erkláren? Mit ihrer Antwort auf diese Frage 
verlassen die Apologeten dann endgültig philosophischen Boden. Ihre 
Antwort, die wohl den bemerkenswertesten Zug in ihrer Behandlung der 
Ethik darstellt, fállt ganz und gar mythologisch aus: Das Bóse, alles 
Bóse in der Welt wird bewirkt durch die Dáàmonen: Gótzendienst aller 
Art, die heidnische Religion mit ihren Mythen und Gótterbildern, aber 
auch Mord, Krieg, Ehebruch und überhaupt zxàc« xaxía.?* Alles Wider- 
góttliche und Widervernünftige geht auf das Tun der Dámonen zurück, 
freilich nicht immer direkt: Die Dámonen sáen die xaxía aus.?* Diese 
Saat geht dann im menschlichen Handeln auf. Das Wirken der Dàmo- 
nen wird geschichtlich vorgestellt: Der Einzelne ist ihnen nicht nur 
direkt ausgesetzt, sondern auch indirekt durch die schon von den Dámo- 
nen und ihren Wirkungen verdorbenen Verháltnisse.? 
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Auch die Stoa verlegt die letzten Ursachen des verkehrten Handelns 
aus dem Menschen heraus in die schlechten Verháltnisse, die falsche 
Gewóhnung und Erziehung und den falschen Reiz der Dinge (x:8avócng 
t&v npaYuctov).?$ Doch ist dem Stoiker der Kampf um die Tugend 
Arbeit an der eigenen Persónlichkeit. Nach Ansicht wenigstens der kai- 
serzeitlichen Stoa kónnen die angeborenen sittlichen Anlagen, die durch 
jene áuDeren Einflüsse (aber auch durch eigene Nachlássigkeit)?^! verdor- 
ben worden sind, aus eigener Kraft wiedergewonnen werden. Justin 
dagegen hypostasiert das Übel in den Dámonen, der Kampf richtet sich 
alleine gegen diese áuDeren Gegner und kann ohne die Aufklárung und 
Belehrung durch den Logos kaum aus eigener Kraft geführt werden. Die 
Frommen des alten Bundes und die wenigen griechischen Philosophen, 
die *'nach dem Logos' gelebt haben, sind Ausnahmeerscheinungen. 

Entsprechend seiner Auffassung, daf) nur der Unwissende schlecht 
handeln kónne, beschreibt Justin das Wirken der Dámonen konsequent 
als Betrug, Lüge, Táuschung und Verwirrung,?? durch die das ursprüng- 
liche Unterscheidungsvermógen von gut und bóse verloren geht. Das 
Wirken der Dámonen zielt auf Unterwerfung der Menschheit und Ver- 
hinderung eines sittlich-vernünftigen Lebens ab. Es richtet sich gleicher- 
maf)en gegen Gott und die Menschen. 

Die Dámonen (die gefallenen Engel und ihre Spróflinge aus den Ver- 
bindungen mit den Menschenfrauen??) sind Ursprung und Verkórpe- 
rung des Bósen. Gegen das Christentum wüten sie begreiflicherweise 
ganz besonders heftig, insbesondere auch durch die Verfolgungen. (Hier 
sieht man, wie verschiedene Interpretationen sich überlagern. Einerseits 
wird an die Einsicht der Obrigkeit appelliert, andererseits aber deren 
Handeln aus dem Wirken der Dámonen erklárt.) Schon früher haben sie 
ja den xaxà Aóyov lebenden Menschen nachgestellt. Seit dem Erscheinen 
des Logos auf Erden ist ihre Macht aber prinzipiell gebrochen. Schon 
der Name Christi hat nun die Macht, sie zu besiegen.?? Sie verkórpern 
zwar das Bóse in einer Radikalitát, wie sie die griechische Philosophie 
nicht kennt,?' werden aber nicht als ursprünglich bóses Prinzip gedacht, 
sondern ganz analog zu Vorstellungen, wie sie im hellenistischen und 
rabbinischen Judentum begegnen: Die Engel waren von Gott gut 
erschaffen, und zwar ebenso frei wie die Menschen,?? erst spáter sind sie 
in Sünde gefallen.?? Die an dieser Stelle unumgángliche Frage, wie sich 
ein Teil der Engel überhaupt für das Bóse entscheiden konnte, bleibt 
ohne Antwort. Die Frage nach dem letzten Ursprung des Bósen wird 
zwar nicht gelóst, aber das Problem ist jedenfalls ganz vom Menschen 
weggeschoben. 
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Die Dáàmonologie der Apologeten entspricht, was den Ursprung und 
die Wirkungsweise der bósen Geister betrifft, jüdischen Vorstellun- 
gen.?* Daf) alles Übel in der Welt auf die Wirkung der bósen Geister 
zurückgeführt wird, unterscheidet sie deutlich von den zeitgenóssischen 
philosophischen Meinungen über die Dàmonen bei Griechen und 
Rómern.?* Der spezifische Unterschied zur jüdischen Auffassung liegt 
im Fehlen des bósen Triebes im Menschen. Wáhrend die Rabbinen das 
Bóse aus inneren und àáuferen Ursachen erklàáren (bóser Trieb im 
Menschen? und Dámonen), so entlasten die Apologeten den Menschen 
vóllig. Dabei ist der Mensch aber kein neutraler »Kampfplatz« guter 
und bóser Geister wie in Qumran,?' sondern er verliert durch den Ein- 
fluf der Dámonen seinen ursprünglichen guten Status. Das Bóse kommt 
von auflen auf den Menschen zu, im Grunde ist es ihm fremd und bleibt 
es ihm fremd. Da jeder Mensch seiner Erkenntnis gemáf) handelt, diese 
Erkenntnis aber durch die Dáàmonen verdunkelt wird, kann die Sünde 
immer erst im nachhinein erkannt werden; trotzdem wirkt sie objektive 
Schuld, die der Vergebung bedarf.?: 

Stárkere philosophische Einflüsse, wie sie bei spáteren Apologeten zu 
verzeichnen sind,?? spielen für die grundsátzliche Behandlung der Ethik 
bei Justin noch kaum eine Rolle. So werden die Tugenden als solche 
noch nicht thematisiert, ja, Tugend wird überhaupt nicht als habi- 
tus/£&c angesprochen; alles Gewicht liegt auf den Handlungen, denn 
nur diese werden dem Gericht unterworfen. 

Insgesamt handelt es sich um eine einfache Theorie: Der Weg zum 
sittlichen Leben führt über Belehrung und Erleuchtung (wie sie in der 
Taufe vermittelt wird*?), der Name Christi dient als Schutzmittel gegen 
fernere Nachstellungen der Dàmonen. Philosophische und magische 
Vorstellungen bestimmen diese Auffassung des Christseins glei- 
chermaflen. 

Der einfache Weg zur Sittlichkeit hat zwei Konsequenzen: den Weg- 
fall der Idee des Weisen und die Móglichkeit sittlicher Vollkommenheit. 

War für die Stoa, wie für die griechische Philosophie überhaupt, der 
Weise eine groDe Seltenheit in der Welt,*' so kennt das Christentum der 
Apologeten die Unterscheidung der wenigen vollkommenen Menschen 
von den vielen anderen nicht: »(...) (Christus haben) nicht nur Philo- 
sophen und Gelehrte geglaubt, sondern auch Handwerker und ganz 
ungebildete Leute (...).«*? Selbst das intellektualistisch aufgefaBte Chri- 
stentum der Apologeten ist auch für die Gpayiv vobv xexvnuévouc*? nicht 
unzugánglich. Bei den Christen ist ein sittlich hochstehendes Leben 
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nicht etwas seltenes, sondern Gemeingut. Denn die Lehre des Christus 
ist schlechthin einfach. Letztlich ist sie ja nichts anderes als die Wieder- 
herstellung der durch Einfluf der Dáàmonen verdorbenen natürlichen 
Sittenerkenntnis; kurz gesagt besteht diese im Doppelgebot der Liebe.** 

Beruht sittliches Leben nur auf der rechten Erkenntnis, so ist — auf- 
grund der sonstigen Annahmen — allen Menschen, die die Lehren des 
Logos-Christus annehmen, ein vollkommenes Leben móglich. Die idea- 
len Schilderungen des Christenlebens in den Apologien sind somit nicht 
als Wunschbilder oder Propaganda einzustufen, — sie entsprechen 
genau der Theologie der Apologeten: Mit der richtigen Erkenntnis, und 
befreit von der Macht der Dámonen, ist ein sittlich vollkommenes 
Leben nicht nur móglich, sondern geradezu unausweichlich. 


ANMERKUNGEN 
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33 Goodspeed. 

" App. 2,9. 

'* JApol. 16,6. 

^? Das Motiv des Gerichts betont richtig M. Fermi, La morale degli Apologisti, Richer- 
che Religiose 2. (1926), 218-235. 

2 »(...) &xelvo 10 npostenuévov GóEot GA mc elvat, Ott o00€v £ottv &pecT] o00£ xaxía (...) .« Apol. 
43,6; 56 Goodspeed. Vgl. hierzu Albinus, Didaskalikos 26; 179, 6f C. F. Hermann, Plato- 
nis Dialogi, VI, Leipzig 1853: »(...) &rei xai xó &q' fjptv otyfjoexat xoi Exavot xoi dóyot xoi àv 
1Ó toótot; xapamATfjov (...).« Justins Auffassung vom freien Willen ist mittelplatonisch 
beeinfluBt, vgl. dazu C. Andresen, Justin und der mittlere Platonismus, ZNW 44 
(1952/53) 1357-195. 184-188; J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, London 1977, 84-88. 166- 
168. 208-211. 294-298. 320-326; A. Dihle, Die Vorstellung vom Willen in der Antike, Gót- 
tingen 1985, 114-116. Auch das Verstándnis der Heimarmene als unabwendbare Folge 
freier Handlungen hat eine Parallele bei Albinus: »&óéozoxov ov 7| doy, xai éx' act] u£v xo 
x p&Eat T) uf], xoi o0 xacrvéyxacotot coUto, tó 08 Emóp.evov vj rper xa etuappuévnvy ouvceAcoQjoecat 
(...).« Didask. 26; 179, 9-11 Hermann. Der Mensch handelt zwar frei, kann aber die Fol- 
gen seiner Handlungen weder abschátzen noch aufhalten. Dieses Verstándnis der Heimar- 
mene als Verstrickung in innerweltliche Kausalzusammenhànge wird von Justin religiós- 
ethisch umgedeutet auf die Vergeltung beim Endgericht (s.u.). 

7^ »4AX' ciuapuévny qaguév &xapáBatov caótny elvat, totg t& xaAÀa &xAevopévoi; xà bu exit(pua, 
xai toig ó[ioícc tà évávtta. 1& àbta. én(yepa.« Apol. 43,7; 56 Goodspeed. 

? App. 5, 4. 

^ JEbda. 

^5 Dial. 93,1. 

? ^ Vgl. A. Bonhóffer, Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet, Stuttgart 1894 (ND 1968), 135. — 
M. Hossenfelder, Stoa, Epikureismus und Skepsis (—- W. Ród (Hg.), Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie IID,, München 1985, 50. — M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa I, Góttingen 51978, 123f. 

? Mark Aurel 9,1. 

? Vgl. F. Andres, Die Engellehre der griechischen Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts 
und ihr Verhültnis zur griechisch-rómischen Dümonologie, Paderborn 1914, 26-31. — H. 
Wey, Die Funktionen der bósen Geister bei den griechischen Apologeten des zweiten Jahr- 
hunderts, Winterthur 1957, 132-134, 137f, 162f, 169-177. — P. G. van der Nat, Art. Gei- 
ster (Dàmonen) C. III Apologeten und lateinische Váter, RAC IX (1976), 715-761, 737. 
? Gen. 6,1-4. 

? App. 8,4. 

*  Dihle (s. Anm. 1) 681-683. 

? App. 7,5. Vgl. Dial. 141,1. 

9 Bei Justin dominiert das Motiv der »Engelehen», vgl. Wey, Funktionen 12-24, aber 
er erwáàhnt auch den Ungehorsam »eines der Archonten, der den Namen Schlange führt« 
und Eva zur Sünde verführte: Dial. 124,3. 

* HH. L. Strack/P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch IV,1, München ?1978, 501-535. 

(5  W. Foerster, Art. óaíuov xxÀ. TAWBNT II (1935), 1-8. — C. Zintzen, Art. Geister 
(Dámonen) B.III.c Hellenistische und kaiserzeitliche Philosophie, RAC IX (1976), 640- 
688. Auch Chrysipp sah in den mit der Aufsicht über die Welt betrauten Dàmonen allen- 
falls eine Teilursache des Bósen: SVF II, 1125. 
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?^ Strack/Billerbeck, Kommentar IV, 1, 466-483. Soweit ich sehe, spricht Justin nur an 
einer Stelle von der dem Menschen innewohnenden, dem Bósen zugeneigten und »von 
Natur vielgestaltigen« Begierde, welche sich die Dámonen zur Bundesgenossin nehmen. 
(Apol. 10,6: »(...) oóupaxov AaDóvtsg tv &v éx&oto xax" npóc návra xai mowx(Àvw qctt 
&xiBuutav (...).« 32 Goodspeed.) Eine eigene Kraft scheint Justin dieser Begierde aber nicht 
zuzuschreiben. Auch in App. 5,4 tauchen die zá0, éxifuuiov nur im Zusammenhang mit 
den Dámonen auf, als Mittel ihrer Herrschaftsausübung. Den TestAsser 1,3 gebrauchten 
griechischen Begriff für den bósen Trieb (6t«BoóX«ov) verwenden die Apologeten nicht. — 
Die angeführte Stelle (/Apo!. 10,6) wird so zu verstehen sein, daf) die Begierde als eine dem 
Menschen innewohnende Móglichkeit durch das Eingreifen der Dáàmonen gewissermaflen 
aktualisiert wird. 

"7 QS HI, 18-25. IV, 23f. TestJuda 20,1f. TestAsser 1,3. Vgl. auch die bekannten Texte 
aus der (»entdámonisierten«) Tradition von den «beiden Wegen», die bei den Apologeten 
gerade nicht begegnet, und die Vorstellung vom Menschen als GefáD, in dem nur ein Geist 
wohnen kann: Hermas, Mandata V, 1,4. V, 2, 5-7. 

?** Vgl. Apol. 61,10. 

?  Deutlicher stoischer Einfluf) ist — abgesehen von den lateinischen Autoren Tertullian 
und Minucius Felix — festzustellen in der Schrift Über die Auferstehung der Toten von 
Athenogoras (?). In Kap. 22 begegnet dort erstmals im christlichen Kontext der stoische 
Viererkanon der Tugenden, vgl. Stelzenberger, Beziehungen 362. 

* A Apol. 61, 12. 

*  Pohlenz, Stoa 153-158. 

"7  »Xpito (...) o0 quÀócogot o00& qiAÓAoYot uóvov éxtíoUncav, XÀAX xai xtwpotéyvat xod 
zavt£Àcg tOuotat (...).« App. 10,8; 86 Goodspeed. Vgl. Athenag., Leg. 11,4. Den Nieder- 
schlag solcher Darstellungen findet man vielleicht bei Kelsos, vgl. Origenes, Ce/s. III, 48f. 
Origenes muf) sich mit dem Vorwurf auseinandersetzen, das Christentum sei nur etwas für 
ungebildete Leute. 

*5 Dial. 29,2. 

^ Dial. 93,3. 
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A BOLD MOVE OF HILARY OF POITIERS 
*EST ERGO ERANS" 


BY 


P. SMULDERS 


The recent critical edition of Hilary's so-called De Trinitate, in book 
II, adopts the reading ''est ergo erans."'' Both Pierre Coustant and 
Scipio Maffei, the former editors of the text, had found this reading in 
some of their manuscripts, but had rejected it without any comment.? 
They must have deemed this erans not worth considering, because 
nothing similar is to be found, neither in Hilary's writings, nor in the 
whole of late latin literature, and above all because it runs counter to 
the rules of grammar. In fact, it looks like a participle modeled after 
eram etc., i.e. a participle of the imperfect tense, and such participles 
do not exist. Hilary, in the preface to his work, prayed to God for the 
gift of a dignified wording.? How then could he have written anything 
so vulgar and faulty? These objections are so serious as to earn the stric- 
tures of modern Hilarian scholars. This paper, therefore, will briefly 
recall the main data of the manuscript tradition, and then situate the 
chapter in question within the development of Hilary's writings and 
anti-Arian polemics. This situation might explain why he allowed 
himself such a bold creation of an unheard-of word form. 

The manuscript evidence for this reading is overwhelming. Out of the 
five uncial and semiuncial codices that contain this part of the work, 
three, representing the two main branches of the text tradition, give it 
(DVB).* A fourth (C) has erat, but the letter / is written on an erasure 
of the length of two letters; that these were ns, is confirmed by the erans 
of its cognate, Carolingian L from Lorsch, and indirectly by a remote 
relative, N from Monte Cassino: it has manens, thus confirming that in 
its family a participle had once been written. One semiuncial, W, which 
abounds with wilfully altered readings, writes: ''Erat ergo qui esset 
apud Deum."' The ninth century offers a different picture. With the ex- 
ception of Z, these carefully edited Carolingian codices write quod erat 
(G) or qui erat (PK). This last form will prevail in the younger manu- 
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scripts, and the impossible form tends to disappear. However, it turns 
up once more. The collection of Hilarian works created around 975 in 
Cluny (O)! and its younger cognate J, although knowing W's alternative 
version, present it. This overview of the old tradition illustrates the 
adage: on condition that it makes sense, /ectio difficilior potior. 

Does erans make sense? A first answer is implied in the foregoing. 
The late-antique copyists and correctors of the great uncial and semiun- 
cial books were no ignoramuses, nor were the librarians of abbeys like 
Lorsch and Cluny. They did not let pass what in their eyes was 
nonsense. The word form may have shocked them, but to them it made 
sense. They recognized a well-known stylistic figure: the periphrase of 
the finite form of a verb by the participle of the same verb with a finite 
form of esse. This periphrase is sometimes considered an Hellenism or 
a vulgarism.* But in his epoch-making commentary on Egeria Lófstedt 
has, quoting both comedies and ancient legal texts, established that it 
is not so much a vulgarism proper as an old element of the 
**volkstümlich angehauchte Sprache." Moreover, he had put forward 
that, in comparison with the finite verb, its ratio is to be sought *'in der 
kráftigeren Hervorhebung des Partizips, d.h. des Zustándigen''. The 
latest extensive Latin grammar agrees: (*... um das Zustándliche und 
Andauernde der Handlung stárker zu betonen.'"" The late-antique and 
medieval scholars bending over Hilary's work easily recognized his est 
erans as a periphrase of the Gospel's erat he was commenting on. Some 
Carolingian scribes normalized it into manens or qui (quod) erat, 
others, less preoccupied with grammatical rules and more sensitive to 
the mysterious meaning it hinted at, maintained it. 

What did move Hilary to go so far out of his customary way? If he 
felt the need of a periphrastic figure, reinforcing the Gospel's erat and 
recognizable as such, the participle ens,—if he knew it,*—could not 
serve. Neither could a classical substitute for esse such as manere, or the 
ecclesiastical ones like exsistere etc.? But whence the need for such a 
periphrase? 


In order to answer this question it may help briefly to recall the place 
the pages concerned, viz. 7rin. II, 13-14, occupy in Hilary's dogmatic 
career. After arriving in his place of exile, he soon set himself to com- 
pose an orthodox reply to the Arian doctrine of God the Father and his 
divine Son. This work must have comprised what now are the first half 
of book I and books II and III; later this treatise will grow into the 
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twelve books of his De Trinitate.'? Characteristic of these first books, 
compared with the later ones, is that they start from the main themes 
of the orthodox faith, expounding them with the help of Scripture texts, 
in answer to the various ancient heresies, and especially the present one, 
Arianism.!' This treatise aimed at forearming the Latin Christians 
against the Arian propaganda, then beginning to spread in the West, by 
a well-founded and coherent insight into the orthodox faith about the 
Father and the Son. 

Book I, 1-19 is a substantial prologue. Only with book II the real sub- 
ject is broached. It opens with quoting the baptismal command and for- 
mula of Mt. 28:19 (Trin. I1, 1,1-7, p. 38). This most familiar text is then 
exploited. The names of Father, Son and Holy Spirit are to be taken in 
their true sense. With regard to Father and Son this means the 
acknowledgement of a true, if divine, father-son relationship, genera- 
tion and birth, which establishes, as against diametrically opposed er- 
rors, that the Son is of the same nature as the Father, and yet is not 
identical with Him (7rin. II, 3-4, p. 39s). Hilary then rejects some 
misrepresentations of this divine generation, opposing each of them 
with a biblical word (7rin. II, 10-11, p. 47-49). The whole is interwoven 
with statements about the inscrutable mysteriousness of this generation. 
It is known to the Father and the Son only, unconceivable to all 
creatures, and therefore to be believed on God's word."? Yet, in confor- 
mity with the positive aim of the work, the author invites his readers not 
to content themselves with a simple faith, but to search for a deeper in- 
sight; this not only because faith without learning falls an easy prey to 
the attacks of unbelief, as Hilary will say later, '? but because this believ- 
ing search into the depth of God's hidden mystery is by itself valuable 
progress. '* 

The following paragraphs 12-14 treat the subject this paper is con- 
cerned with: the eternity of the Son. Hilary here is going to apply to His 
origin from the Father, according to McDermott, what he calls Hilary's 
concept of God's horizontal infinity." ^ And the foregoing sketch 
shows sufficiently that these pages represent an important moment in 
Hilary's career. For the first time he is countering, ex professo and in 
some depth, one of the major tenets of Arianism. Paragraph 12 does 
no more than emphasize the problem's supreme importance: after the 
many truths about the Son's generation the preceding paragraphs had 
touched on, this is the most vital one. Hilary feels embarrassed'^ and 
then formulates the question he is going to tackle: Although according 
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to the witnesses quoted from Scripture, I must believe that the Son is 
born, **Nescio (...) quando natus sit Filius'' (Trin. II, 12,3 f, p. 49). 
This quando broaches an old problem, which however in the mid fourth 
century had become highly actual and urgent. 

The Arian controversy turned on the true divinity of the Son. Both 
parties consented in equating true divinity with true eternity.'" But from 
the very outset Arius had argued the apparent contradiction inherent in 
the orthodox belief, which maintained both the Son's true divinity and 
his true generation from the Father. He stated: piv yevvnOi; (...) oox Tv. '? 
True birth excludes full eternity, and therefore full divinity, because it 
presupposes a *'not having been."' **Before being born, He was not," 
the straightforward evidence of this axiom was a valuable asset of the 
Arian propaganda. This is manifest also in Athanasius! refutation of 
Arianism.'? A few years later Hilary will qualify these words as ''arguta 
satis atque auditui placentia,"" which in people's ears sound like a ''piae 
intellegentiae sermo."'?? It certainly was a difficult objection to counter. 
The more so, because Arius had anticipated the orthodox repartee that 
the Son, as creator of everything and therefore of time, could not be 
subjected to time. Repeatedly Arius had declared this birth of the Son 
to be &xpóvcoc, xp xpóvov xai rpó atovov.?! This embarrassed many of 
his adversaries, who saw no way out but to attribute to the Arians,— 
notwithstanding Arius' protestations to the contrary,—that they made 
the generation of the Son *'temporal."? But such an argument might 
backfire. Deadlocked, Hilary turns to St. John's prologue. 

The opening words of John's Gospel had, from the second century 
on, played a major part in all christological debates.?? Hilary himself 
had, in his commentary on Matthew, invoked them when discussing the 
Son's eternity.?^ There his arguments had been that, the Father being 
eternal, the Son also cannot be but eternal, and that by his generation 
from God He receives God's eternal substance. This came from Nova- 
tian and the latin tradition; from the same tradition derived, in the com- 
mentary on Matthew, a sentence which spoke about the Son's being 
with the Father *fante quam nasceretur.''?* [n the direct confrontation 
with Arianism intended by De Trinitate II such a formula might play 
into the adversary's hands. This new situation demands a renewed 
reflexion and, if possible, a more direct response to Arius' axiom. 

A new insight dawns. The reply to the **Quando natus sit Filius" is 
given by St. John himself, when in the first section of his first verse he 
begins his Gospel with the words: *'In principio erat verbum"' (Jo. 1:1). 
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The identification of this Word with the Son does not hold Hilary's at- 
tention. He immediately narrows down his reading of the Gospel verse 
to the three words on which his discourse will hinge: **Quid est istud: 
In principio erat?'"?é The conjunction of the imperfect, past tense erat 
with the in principio is the paradox which shows to Hilary the way out 
of the impasse. For, he continues, this implies a passing beyond every 
possible category of temporality: tempora, saecula, aetates (lines 9 f). 
In order to make him see this the reader is invited: Imagine any begin- 
ning you wish,?' **you do not get hold (of the Word) in time, for what 
we are speaking about was.''?* The beginning therefore you conceived 
is not the Word's beginning. For the Gospel states: In the beginning It 
was. A comparison with Gen. 1:1 serves to adstrue this. There Scripture 
says: *'In principio fecit Deus caelum et terram."' In that beginning, the 
world comes into being, fit, so that you can get hold of it in time (lines 
11-14). But the Gospel speaks differently about the Word: erat. 
Whatever beginning one may imagine, the truth about the Word is not 
that it came into being, but that It was. So St. John *''has triumphed 
over every beginning: for what is was, and It is not included in any time, 
so as to have begun, that which was in the beginning rather than came 
into being"' (lines 16-18).?? Hilary's argument then is this: whatever 
standpoint one conceives concerning the generation of the Son, moving 
by a processus in infinitum of the mind beyond all times, to the initial 
question *quando natus sit Filius," Scripture has but one reply: He 
was. 

Arius's statement: Before He was born, he was not, is flatly con- 
tradicted by St. John: He was. Hilary has disposed of the formidable 
Arian argument, and this not by any subtle reasoning or by a laborious 
search in the Scriptures, but by a precise reading of these four most 
familiar words of the Gospel's prologue. 

A feat of a different order has moreover been achieved. Not once this 
paragraph makes use of temporal terms, such as aíready, ante(quam) 
and the like, a feat among the modern translators only Fisch managed 
to imitate. The whole exposition turns exclusively on the paradox of in 
principio—erat. This results in a wording of great, not to say cryptic 
density, but it constitutes a safeguard against the misunderstandings 
such terms continued to cause. So much for paragraph 13. 

In the next paragraph 14 the incriminated word form turns up. The 
discourse continues to comment on the first verse of the Gospel, now 
concentrating on its second section: **et Verbum erat apud Deum."' In 
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the same way paragraph 15 will centre on the third section. Here the 
*erat apud Deum"! is used as a reply to an objection moved against the 
Son's full eternity as established above. Do not you, Orthodox, by set- 
ting Him free from every beginning, so emancipate Him from the one 
God and Father as to make Him into a second God, a God so to say, 
on his own and in his own right??? We need not go into the possible 
background of this suspicion, which could be raised from different 
quarters. Tertullian already had countered it with the same Gospel 
words, and his 1mage of the divine monarchia might be behind the 
meaning Hilary is giving to the preposition apud.?' Hilary quotes the 
words of John and then continues: 


/5/ *'Jam sine principio est apud /6/ Deum, quod erat ante principium. Est 
ergo erans apud /7/ Deum, et qui abest a cognitionis tempore, non abest 
ab /8/ auctore."?? 


The conclusion (line 7 f) is the straight answer to the accusation moved. 
Although," according to our orthodox faith, ''He is remote from the 
time of our knowledge, He is not remote from his Begetter."' The objec- 
tion identified the Son's having a Father with His having a beginning; 
Hilary refuses this. The apud as such is not commented on, but is sup- 
posed to express the relationship of the Word/Son to his God/Father. 
This relationship is trans-temporal, eternal. The Son, therefore, accord- 
ing to the Orthodox, is not an independent and second God. Elsewhere 
Hilary fully expands on this all-embracing and permanent unity of the 
Son with the Father.?* The first sentence (lines 5 f) creates no problems. 
It is the less sophisticated rendering of the preceding paragraph's con- 
clusion about the meaning of the verb erat: the Word *'then is without 
beginning with God, (that Word) which was before the (or: any) begin- 
ning." In between we read the *'Est ergo erans apud Deum'"' (lines 6 f). 
The whole paragraph, then, is centered less on the meaning of the apud 
as expressing the Son's relationship with the Father then on this rela- 
tionship's timelessness. This is manifest from the word tempus and the 
repeated principium, taken over from the verse's preceding section. In 
the background there is very much the Gospel's erat, as expounded in 
the preceding paragraph. Yet the imperfect tense is not as such taken 
up. In its place Hilary writes the periphrastic form est erans. If his 
readers were astonished, they could not fail to recognize it for what it 
was: the periphrase of John's verbal form. After the elaboration on this 
form with its invitation to a processus in infinitum of the mind, the 
unexpected verbal form might waken them up to engage, according to 
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the pledge the introduction to this discourse gave (see note 14), upon the 
road towards the far horizon of the divine mystery. 

In these periphrases, as compared with the simple past tense, modern 
grammarians recognize the **kráftigere Hervorhebung,"' and especially 
the stronger emphasis given to ''das Zustáàndliche und Andauernde."' 
This precisely is what Hilary here does. The all too familiar erat is 
thrown into bold relief. And the permanent character of the Son's being 
beyond every beginning and of Him thus being **with God" and God 
Is stressed: this is His eternal state, his *'status."? This chapter of book 
II was Hilary's first full-blown encounter with Arianism and its for- 
midable argument. Only recently the erat of the Gospel had revealed to 
him its hidden meaning. He was intent on providing his readers in Gaul 
with a solid weapon against the attack of error. To him the est erans 
made sense.?^ 


His several writings show Hilary well aware of the distance that 
separates speech from the insight it expresses. Rhetoric had taught him 
how a thought may clothe itself in different figures of speech.?? Even 
in Latin christian circles the axiom of the Hermetica had penetrated: 
0cóv vofjcat [4&v xaÀenÓv, gpácat 68 &O0vatov & xai voice. Ouvaxóv.?* Con- 
cluding his exposition on St. John's prologue a few pages further on, 
Hilary exhorts his readers to keep faithfully to the **confession which 
(...) transcends all grip both of language and thought.''?? Concerning 
late antiquity Heinrich Dórrie observes: *'Man hatte lange mit dem 
Mangel der Sprache zu kámpfen, die für das, was nach Ausdruck 
drángte, nàmlich *Transzendenz', kein adáquates Mittel bereithielt.''*? 
On different occasions Hilary reminds the reader of the inadequacy of 
speech as compared with the insight it tries to express: **... cum fre- 
quenter quaedam sint quae concepta sensu sermo non explicet..."'*' 
And in his De Synodis: '*... cum difficillimum sit sensum ipsum pro- 
priae meae fidei, secundum intellegentiae interioris affectum loquendo 
proferre...'"'^? This inadequacy of speech makes him sigh in this book 
II: **Haec senserim potius de Patre quam dixerim."' ? Irenaeus and later 
Augustine comment on this incapacity by opposing the slowness of the 
spoken or written word to the short flash of insight.^^ By our author 
other images are invoked: '*...dum infra sententiam sermo sit..." or, 
with a word Novatian had used for the incapacity of the Israelites to 
understand God's promises: '*... verbis quorum adhuc significatio 
angustior quam intellegentia sit..."' 49 
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These are the facts of the case. They set one speculating. Hilary was 
vividly aware of the limitations of language. Just now the Gospel had 
revealed to him an insight into the transcendency of Christ's generation. 
His readers were in urgent need of a solid argument against the Arian 
axiom. His insight had to be communicated in written words. Could he 
not feel embolded to move beyond the narrow bonds of regular human 
speech? Here the est erans recommended itself in that it could not be 
mistaken for anything else, that it asked from the reader the mental ef- 
fort of going beyond everyday categories, and that,—its form and 
sound having parallels in est orans and the like,—if it violated grammar, 
it did not hurt the ear. 
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! — Trin. I, 38,14, p. 37. 

* For the nomenclature, see: Remarks on the Manuscript Tradition of De Trinitate, in: 
Studia Patr. III (TU 78), Berlin, 1961, p. 129-138; CChr.SL 62, p. 79*; summary descrip- 
tion of all codices: p. 9*-33*; relationships between the more important ones: p. 45*-68*. 
* L. Doutreleau, in the preface to Hilary's /n Constantium (SC 334, p. 104-106), has 
identified the Cluny scribes of O (his C). 

* 4. Blaise, Manuel du latin chrétien, 1955 (repr. Turnhout, 1968), 8 225. 

' FE. Lófstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae, 1911 (repr. Darm- 
stadt, 1970), p. 245-249. J. B. Hoffmann-U. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik 
(HAW II 2/2), München, 1965, 8 207d, p. 388. See also: G. F. Diercks, Les formes ver- 
bales périphrastiques dans les oeuvres de Lucifer de Cagliari, in: Corona Gratiarum, Misc. 
El. Dekkers, Brugge-'s Gravenhage, 1975, p. 147 f. 
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* Quintilianus, Z7nstit. II, 14,2, ed. Rahn, I, p. 228; VIII, 3,33, II, p. 162: an ancient 
Hellenism. The mid fourth century examples quoted by the dictionaries of A. Souter (s.v. 
sum) and Blaise-Chirat (s.v. ens) from respectively Marius Victorinus and the Latin 
translation of the Formula of Sirmium are not valid: the modern edition of Victorinus 
bears the Greek word, not its Latin rendering (Ad Cand., 8, 11, SC 68, p. 140; 14, 24, 
p. 150), and the translation of Sirmium in Mansi III, 257, is not an ancient one. 

?* manere: TLL VIII (1966), s.v. IC, col. 290; Doignon, Hilaire, p. 139 note 6. exsistere: 
see the various ancient translations of the Nicene anathema in: G. L. Dossetti, 7/ simbolo 
di Nicea e di Constantinopoli, Roma, 1967, p. 239. 

'! M. Simonetti, Note sulla struttura e la cronologia del (De Trinitate" di Ilario di 
Poitiers, in: SUSF 39 (1965), p. 274-300. The conclusions of this study were generally ac- 
cepted, see, for instance: Ch. Kannengiesser, art. Hilaire, in: DSpir. VII/1 (1969), col. 
476-481. Meijering, p. 2 ff., however challenges the thesis of books I-III having been at 
first conceived as an independant treatise. 

!  Simonetti a.c. p. 278; Kannengiesser a.c. col. 479. In the same sense: P. Galtier, Saint 
Hilaire de Poitiers le premier docteur de l'Eglise latine, Paris, 1960, p. 41 f. 

7 For instance, the concluding paragraph, II, 11, 14-19, p. 49: *'Haec de natura 
divinitatis adtingimus, non summam intellegentiae conprehendentes, sed intellegentes esse 
inconprehensibilia quae loquamur. (...) Hoc officium fides profiteatur, id unde quaeretur 
inconprehensibile sibi esse se scire."' 

35 Trin. XII, 20, 11-33, p. 593 f. 

'* Trin. II, 10, 11-16, p. 48: Et insere te in hoc secretum, et inter unum ingenitum Deum 
et unum unigenitum Deum arcano te inopinabilis nativitatis inmerge. Incipe, procurre, 
persiste. Etsi non perventuram sciam, tamen gratulor profecturum. Qui enim pie infinita 
persequitur, etsi non contingat aliquando, tamen proficiet prodeundo."' A noteworthy 
parallel to the last sentence is: Philo, De Posteritate, 21, ed. Colson II, p. 338: Tote uv 
ov qiÀof£oig xó Ov &valntoDot, x&v pmOóémote sÜpoot, cuyxa(pouev—ixavi| yàp &£ &avtfc 
xpotugpaívet éaclv T] toU xaÀoU ÜUftnotu, x&v &tuxTjitat 10 tÉAoc— 

'5. J. M. McDermott, Hilary of Poitiers: the Infinite Nature of God, in: VigChr 27 
(1973), p. 172-189. 

'6 Trin. II, 12, 1-3, p. 49: "Superest de inenarrabili generatione Fili adhuc aliquid. Immo 
aliquid illud adhuc totum est. Aestuo, differor, hebesco, et unde incipiam nescio."' 

7" See, for instance: R. Braun, Deus Christianorum, Paris, 1962, p. 39 at note 3; p. 79 f; 
Doignon, Zilaire, p. 356. 

'* Arius, Ep. ad Euseb. Nicom., 5, ed. Opitz, Urk. 1, p. 3,3; Latin translation in: Can- 
didus, Ep. 2 ad M. Victorinum, SC 68, p. 178, 38-40. Also see: Arius, Ep. ad Alex. Alex., 
4, ed. Opitz, Urk. 6, p. 13,9; translation in: Hilarius, 7rin. IV, 13, 4-7, p. 114. When 
Hilary wrote his book II, he would not have known these texts, but he could hardly have 
been ignorant about this argument, even in some detail; see below at note 22. 

1I* Athanasius, Or. c. Ar., I, 11, PG 26, 33BC: after the usual invectives, this is the first 
subject he tackles. Then, like Hilary, he quotes Jo. 1:1, without however elaborating on 
it. See: Ch. Kannengiesser, Athanase d'Alexandrie évéque et écrivain, Paris, 1983, p. 41; 
Athanasius! Orationes I-II would have been written in the early forties: p. 398. 

? Trin. XII, 18, 5-7, p. 592, where Hilary unfolds the Arian argument. 

? See Arius' texts quoted note 18. 

? So for instance Athanasius /.c. (note 19); Hilarius, Fragm. antiar. Paris., B II, 11, 2, 
CSEL 65, p. 151, 20 ff. It is not necessary to discuss here this problem. But Hilary's 
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careful avoidance of temporal terms in his argument of paragraph 13 (below p. 125) 
makes one think that he was aware of this aspect of Arius' argumentation. 

? See: Doignon, Hilaire, p. 138-143; the same, in: SC 258, p. 229, note 10; H. Dórrie, 
Der Prolog zum Evangelium nach Johannes im Verstándnis der álteren Apologeten, in: 
Kerygma und Logos, Festschr. C. Andresen, Góttingen, 1979, p. 136-152. Two other 
revealing witnesses, besides Origen's: Hippolytus Rom., Contra Noetum, 14, 1-7, ed. But- 
terworth, p. 74 f: Jo. 1:1 together with Mt. 28:19, as in Hilary; Heraclides, in: Origenes, 
Dialektos, SC 67, p. 5S2. 

^ Hilar., /n Mt., 31, 2-3, SC 258, p. 226-230. On the Son's eternity, moreover: ibid., 
16, 4, 5-17, p. 52; Fragm. antiar. Paris., B II, 11, 1-2, CSEL 65, p. 151 f. 

7 [n Mt., 16, 4, 7-14, SC 258, p. 52: **... ne, si non semper Filius, non semper et Pater 
sit. (...) theotetam enim (...) aeterni eius parentis (...) accepit." Novat., De Trinitate, 31, 
2-4, CChr.SL 4, p. 74; perhaps, in Novatian's $ 3, a first indication of the argument 
Hilary is going to develop. The ante quam nasceretur: In Mt., 31, 3, 14 f., p. 288. 

? ^ Trin. II, 13, 8, p. 50; in the following only the line in the paragraph is referred to. — 
That this insight was new to Hilary is clear from a comparison with his 7n Mt., 31, 3, 12- 
15, SC 258, p. 228. In the same context of the debate on the Son's eternity, he had 
paraphrased the same Gospel verse, but in this paraphrase the words in and erat in the 
imperfect tense, which now appear decisive, tended to disappear: **... scirent Verbum in 
principio Deum et hoc a principio apud Deum et natum esse..." The paradox did not yet 
Occur to him. 

" J]ne 10: **Pone aliquod quod voles tua opinione principium..." cf. Trin. XII, 24, 13 f, 
p. 597: *'Sensui nostro retroacto semperque revocato ad intellegentiam eius qui est..."' 
This concept of an unlimited movement of the mind beyond every limit is, in Hilary's 
Work, a standard means for approaching God's infinity; for instance I, 6, 30-35, p. 6 f.; 
II, 6, 5-13, p. 42 f.; Meijering, p. 35; McDermott (above note 15). 

^ Jine 10 f, continuing the preceding note: *'non tenes tempore: erat enim unde trac- 
tatur." Meijering's translation, p. 95, makes principium the direct object of tenes and the 
subject of erat. Grammatically this may be possible, but does it make sense? Above all: 
would Hilary, building a subtle argument on the Gospel's erat, have confused the reader 
by giving this verb a different subject without marking the change? 

? [he flaw in Hilary's argument appears in this comparison between Jo. 1:1 and Gen. 
1:1. In the past tense of Genesis" fecit he recognizes the narrator's standpoint, so as to 
paraphrase it by the present: fit; the Gospel's erat on the contrary is not thus relativized. 
This may explain why, when book XII treats in full of the Son's eternity, this Gospel verse 
is quoted, but not exploited in this way. 

? Trin. Il, 14,2-4, p. 51: The evangelist **Verbum (...) tempore liberavit, et suum est 
sibique quod liberum est et solitarium et obtemperans nemini."' 

?' Tertullianus, Adv. Prax., 8, 4, CChr.SL 2, p. 1167. See Th. L. Verhoeven, Studién 
over Tertullianus' Adversus Praxean, Amsterdam, 1948, p. 61-68; R. Braun, Deus Chris- 
tianorum, Paris, 1962, p. 71-74. 

? Trin. II, 14, 5-8, p. 51. Here the rendering of several words is problematic, as appears 
from the divergent translations. The initial iam is taken in its temporal sense by Fisch, 
McKenna and Meijering: by Watson and Antweiler in a logical one, not uncommon in 
these books: see for instance II, 19, 6, p. 55; III, 17, 3, p. 89, Meijering p. 100, 161. For 
auctor, Watson, Antweiler, Tezzo have creator (of time!), Meijering origin, Fisch 
Urheber, McKenna begetter; this is preferable in view of Hilary's frequent use of it as an 
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equivalent of father (see my Index, p. 649 s.v. 2C1?-2?), and in view of the transition from 
verbum to filius by the qui of line 6. On cognitionis tempore the manuscripts are singularly 
divided; its meaning must be somewhat like *^any time we know" or *'any time in which 
we might know him."' Only Fisch maintains an identical rendering of the repeated abest; 
he spoils however the effect of the word by turning the active form into a passive one. 
$3 glthough: implicated by Hilary. 

^ See P. Smulders, La doctrine trinitaire de S. Hilaire de Poitiers (AnGr 32), Roma, 
1944, p. 172-191; J. Moingt, La théologie trinitaire de S. Hilaire, in: Hilaire et son temps, 
Paris, 1969, p. 159-173, esp. p. 162 f. 

Se TE IL. 15;23,:p- 32. 

?* This reader of Hilary's work asked himself why Hilary uses this periphrastic figure 
only in paragraph 14, and not in the full elaboration on erat of paragraph 13. Now the 
answer dawns. He could not make use of the periphrase, unless the reader had somehow 
assimilated his understanding of the Gospel's erat. Otherwise it would shock, not make 
the reader think. 

" Quintilianus, /nstitut. IX, 1, 16, 19, ed. Rahn II, p. 256, 258; Doignon, in SC 258, 
p. 25 note 14. 

" A. J. Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum III, Paris, 1954, p. 2; Lactantius, Epit., 4, 5, 
CSEL 19, p. 679 etc.; Marius Victorinus, Ad Cand., 1, 8-12, SC 68, p. 130. 

? Trin. II, 21, 12-14, p. 57; Meijering, p. 104. 

^? Dporrie (see note 23), p. 140 note 14. 

* [n Mt., 14, 12, 2 f., SC 258, p. 24. 

^? De Synodis, 5, PL 10, col. 484 A. 

** Trin. II, 7, 1, p. 44; cf. Athanasius, Ad Monach., 1, PG 25, col. 692 B. 

^ [renaeus, .Adv. Haer. II, 28, 4, SC 294, p. 280; Augustinus, De Catechizandis 
Rudibus, 2 (3), ed. Krüger, p. 2 f. 

5 Wpnn ll 7.20, D.8 

^5 Trin. XI, 44, 4, p. 572; Novatianus, De Trinitate 6, 3, 26, CChr.SL 4, p. 20: **... ra- 
tionis populi angustus est intellectus habitus."' 
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AUGUSTINE AT CASSICIACUM: OTIUM HONESTUM AND 
THE SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF CONVERSION 
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At the commencement of the vintage holidays in the late summer of 
A.D. 386, Augustine resigned his post of professor of rhetoric in 
Milan.' Shortly thereafter, with family, friends, and several students, he 
withdrew from the city to the nearby country estate of Verecundus at 
Cassiciacum, remaining there until the approaching winter encouraged 
his return to the city, where he began preparations for an Easter bap- 
tism.? During the months he spent at Cassiciacum Augustine composed 
four dialogues: the Contra Academicos, De beata vita, De ordine, and 
the Soliloquia.? As the earliest surviving pieces of Augustine's writing, 
these works have attracted considerable attention, but scholars most 
often have approached them either as evidence for the character of 
Augustine's Christianity in the. months after his famous conversion in 
the garden, or as examples of the art of dialogue composition in anti- 
quity./ Less attention has been paid to these dialogues by historians of 
late Roman society, although, as is argued here, these works offer 
valuable insights into the social as well as the intellectual dimensions of 
the conversion of the elite in the later fourth century. 

It is, of course, often remarked that Augustine's life at Cassiciacum 
had clear affinities with the traditions of aristocratic otium honestum or 
dignified leisure. In his biography of Augustine Peter Brown noted that 
*the ancient tradition of otium liberale appealed to Augustine just 
because his life had, recently, been far too complicated. He needed a 
firm, traditional mode of life, ..."'* It is less frequently noted, however, 
that the literary works of Cassiciacum also reveal another, less tranquil 
side of the ''synthesis of great traditions" that is one of their 
distinguishing features. Not only do the dialogues of Cassiciacum 
illustrate the confidence with which a portion of the Christian elite at 
Milan laid claim to a vital secular tradition, but, somewhat paradox- 
ically, they also reveal the limitations which that secular tradition placed 
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upon the social and spiritual vision of that same elite. In fact, in 386, 
as Augustine attempted to define for himself the proper Christian life, 
at least part of the personal anguish he experienced should be credited 
to the ultimate incompatibility of the tradition of otium honestum and 
the logic of a still nascent ascetic ideal. In order to demonstrate this 
thesis this paper discusses the social and religious context of Augustine's 
retirement; considers Augustine's attitudes toward wealth and public 
reputation as he expressed them in the autumn of 386; and concludes 
with several comments on a letter of Paulinus of Nola. 

Augustine had achieved a notable degree of professional success by 
the summer of 386. He had arrived in Italy in 383 as an ambitious young 
rhetor, and through the office of the urban prefect Q. Aurelius Sym- 
machus had acquired an appointment to a chair of rhetoric in Milan, 
the imperial residence.? In January 385 he had delivered before the 
imperial court the official panegyric on the western consul, the Frankish 
magister militum Flavius Bauto.? As a rhetor and man of letters 
Augustine was eminently successful; both his teaching and his public 
oratory introduced him to the wealthy and educated strata of Milanese 
society and he could reasonably have expected further advancement of 
his public career. His hopes for an advantageous marriage and an 
appointment to a governorship were not illfounded in an age when 
prominent literary men and orators were often rewarded with 
administrative posts.'? 

Yet, despite this apparent success by the age of thirty-two, Augustine 
was disillusioned at Milan. His unhappiness establishes the tone of 
books seven and eight of the Confessions, written some ten years after 
the events, and is the immediate backdrop to his newfound contentment 
in the more nearly contemporaneous works from Cassiciacum.'' The 
duties of teaching students motivated more by the love of praise than 
the love of learning, of writing works for the scholastici to buy, or of 
fulfilling the obligations of fourth-century social relations—that is, 
courting maiores—assumed a particularly onerous and distasteful guise 
with the hindsight of the Confessions." ? Already in the dialogues, how- 
ever, a more general dissatisfaction with the values inherent in his career 
looms beneath these specific complaints. The gifts of this world are 
deceptive and hollow, he informed Romanianus, a fellow townsman 
from Thagaste, a patron of long standing, and the honoree of the Con- 
tra Academicos;? they ensnare the unwary and they are incapable of 
offering true happiness: **[beata] quae sola beata est.""'* **Long enough 
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have I been the plaything of deceits,"" he declared in the Soliloquies 
(1.1.5). Furthermore, what he had learned through experience 
Augustine would share with others; he warned his students at 
Cassiciacum to refrain from ambition for office (/'onores) and power 
(potestas), and even from the desire for praise itself. They would do bet- 
ter, he advised, to seek a good mind and a quiet life.'? 

In the midst of these nagging doubts about his life's course, 
Augustine confronted attractive alternatives to the career he had thus 
far pursued. At the pinnacle of his career as a rhetor he was exposed 
to models of disengagement from traditional concerns and vocations— 
models which were socially acceptable, even laudable, to a significant 
circle of educated men at Milan. Some of these examples came to 
Augustine secondhand, related to him by friends in the city; book eight 
of the Confessions contains several conversion stories less well known 
than that of Augustine. According to the testimony of the Confessions 
Augustine heard the tale of Marius Victorinus from Simplicianus, the 
spiritual father of Ambrose.'$ The conversion of Victorinus, i//e doc- 
tissimus senex as Augustine referred to him, was a conversion from 
pagan philosophy to Christianity. Like Augustine, Victorinus had been 
a professor of rhetoric, and it was through Victorinus's translations of 
certain **books of the Platonists'' (/ibri Platonicorum) that Augustine 
himself came to Neoplatonic thought firsthand. Ponticianus, a fellow 
African and agens in rebus serving at the imperial court," told 
Augustine the story of the desert anchorite Antony (previously 
unknown to Augustine), and described how two of his own friends in 
Trier had been moved to give up careers in the imperial service in order 
to follow the example of Antony: they preferred to be amici dei rather 
than amici imperatoris.'* The message was not lost on Augustine. Philip 
Rousseau has commented upon the persuasive power of literary descrip- 
tions of conversion and renunciation in the later fourth century;'? 
Augustine's own account in the Confessions is a reminder that orally 
transmitted models could be equally influential. Indeed, Augustine 
eventually came to see these examples of conversion and retirement as 
instrumental to his own final conversion.?? 

But Augustine was also touched by a more immediate, more concrete, 
and for him at that time, an arguably more influential model of accept- 
able Christian retirement. Although Ponticianus, Antony, and Marius 
Victorinus appear in the Confessions, the name of Flavius Mallius 
Theodorus does not. Nevertheless, the writings composed at 
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Cassiciacum in the immediate aftermath of Augustine's stormy conver- 
sion attest to the impact this man of far-reaching philosophical and 
administrative talents then had upon the development of Augustine's 
thought and the course of his life. Theodorus was an immediate exam- 
ple of a man who had retired, at least temporarily, from an active 
secular career in order to live in intellectual retreat on his country 
estates. Between the years 376 and 382 Theodorus had held a succession 
of governorships and appointments in the comitatus, culminating in the 
Praetorian Prefecture of Gaul.?? Although he would much later, in 397, 
return to active political life and hold the consulship in 399, at the time 
Augustine knew him, Theodorus had exchanged, in the words of his 
later panegyrist Claudian, public responsibilities for the leisure of the 
Muses (otia Musis).? Pierre Courcelle has discussed the eminence of 
Theodorus among the philosophers and writers active at Milan in the 
3805; like others at that time Theodorus was synthesizing Christian and 
Neoplatonic ideas into a new Christian philosophy.?* This fervent intel- 
lectua]l atmosphere deeply affected Augustine. Moreover, the 
discouraged rhetor aspiring to philosophy knew Theodorus personally: 
he had read the books of this vir humanissimus, conversed with him 
about philosophical issues, and could make a request for his intellectual 
guidance on the basis of the ties and familiarity that bound their souls 
to each other.?? For Augustine in 386, about to bring his own ship into 
the harbor of philosophy, the fecunda otia of Theodorus would have 
been most attractive.?? 

Thus at the very time of his life when his spiritual development 
engendered criticism of his chosen profession and he was dissatisfied 
with his secular aspirations, Augustine encountered a variety of models 
for retirement which could also offer intellectual and social justification 
for the renunciation of worldly honor. The interplay between these 
models and Augustine's own thought and emotions was of course com- 
plex, and perhaps not fully understood by Augustine himself; even in 
the Confessions the emotional turmoil of that time is still obvious. And 
while it is possible to consider Augustine's decision to retire as one 
feature of the long debate over the relative merits of the active and the 
contemplative life, that is not the purpose of this paper. It is unques- 
tionable that Augustine himself in 386 would have ranked the con- 
templative life much higher. But what form should such a life have 
assumed in late fourth-century Italy at the very time when the ideals of 
asceticism (however that concept was then understood) were beginning 
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to reform the way the elite thought about their relationship with God? 
What did renunciation of the world mean for Augustine in 386? This 
is a particularly vital question, for from our perspective there are 
unbreachable gulfs between the ascetic withdrawl of Antony and the 
genteel otium of Mallius Theodorus. Did those gulfs look as formidable 
to Augustine and his contemporaries??' 

Perh? .5 the answer to this question might be approached through 
another line of inquiry: What did Augustine hope to find at 
Cassiciacum? In the Confessions Augustine related that what he most 
longed for in early 386, prior to his conversion, was undistracted leisure 
(securum otium)—time to think deeply about the questions that 
bothered him.?* Indeed this preoccupation with personal time and 
freedom from responsibilities is a prominent characteristic of the 
dialogues, and it is in this vein that Augustine conceptualized and 
publicized his life at Cassiciacum as a life in otium.?? In the opening 
chapters of the De beata vita Augustine speaks metaphorically of 
Cassiciacum as the tranquil port of philosophy, but the Contra 
Academicos and the De ordine are more direct. Romanianus is 
informed that Augustine is now being nourished by philosophy in the 
otium he had so ardently desired (Contra Acad. 1.1.3). Zenobius, to 
whom the De ordine is addressed, is expected to learn from that 
dialogue how Augustine and his friends are living at Cassiciacum, and 
what fruits they are gathering de liberali otio (De ord. 1.2.4). Indeed, 
Augustine would be carried away with happiness if all his friends could 
share this otium liberale.?? 

By presenting his life at Cassiciacum as a life in otium, Augustine 
placed himself firmly within a venerable social and literary tradition, a 
tradition that had the potential to fulfill his intellectual needs without 
compromising his social position. This time-honored tradition of 
genteel intellectual retreat, which had taken shape in the Late Republic, 
had lost little of its vitality as a cultural ideal.?' Symmachus, for exam- 
ple, used otium and its congeners frequently in his letters: it is readily 
contrasted with negotium or cura publica and frequently associated with 
life at Symmachus's Campanian villas.? Jacques Fontaine has 
demonstrated the continuity of the pagan tradition of retreat to the 
countryside—to otium ruris, that is—in the poems and letters of three 
Christian authors of the period: Ausonius, Paulinus of Nola, and 
Prudentius.?? Finally, it is worth recalling that when Claudian described 
the life of Mallius Theodorus, himself a correspondent of Symmachus, 
he presented it as a life in otium. 
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But the traditional, aristocratic life of otium was far removed from 
the life of ascetic withdraw] attributed to the desert fathers. Antony's 
biographer Athanasius told stories of the holy man's self-denial and 
mortification. Antony maintained nightlong vigils; he fasted regularly 
and consumed a diet limited to bread, salt, and water; he slept on a rush 
mat, wore hair clothing, and refused to bathe.?^* Antony had truly 
turned his back on the world of mannered men. But such behavior had 
no place in the elegant life of the Italian villas, or, apparently, with the 
moderate Augustine and his friends at Cassiciacum. The dialogues offer 
only intermittent glimpses of what life might have been like at 
Cassiciacum, but they suggest that Augustine wished his audience to 
believe that he and his friends lived there comfortably. Prayer and scrip- 
tural reading were important,?? but activities traditionally associated 
with otium honestum were carefully incorporated into the picture of life 
on Verecundus's estate. Time was given to literary pursuits: a half-book 
of Virgil was regularly reviewed before the evening meal, days were 
devoted to letter writing, and there was opportunity for the composition 
of verse.?$ Indeed one young member of the group assembled at 
Cassiciacum eventually became sufficiently accomplished as a poet to 
attract the attention of Claudian. ' The discussions that allegedly 
formed the basis of the dialogues were held in the meadows of the 
estate, or, a point frequently emphasized, in the estate's baths.?* Occa- 
sional attention was also given to farmwork, another traditional ele- 
ment of the vita rustica.?? Even if it could be demonstrated that such 
references as these were merely literary artifice, the fact would remain 
that Augustine had purposefully presented such a picture of his way of 
life at Cassiciacum. 

To return to the original question then, the evidence just presented 
suggests that the gulfs perceived by the historian between the desert life 
of Antony and the otium of Mallius Theodorus might indeed have been 
less formidable to Augustine and his contemporaries. Augustine had 
retired from his profession and escaped the city, but neither he nor 
presumably his Milanese friends necessarily assumed that to follow the 
example of Antony, or to become like Ponticianus's friends arnici dei, 
required a radical rejection of traditional lifestyle or material comforts. 
Nevertheless, any serious acceptance of the philosophical ideal of 
worldly renuncation was bound to have repercussions on attitudes and 
behavior, and in fact the dialogues do reveal the acute social and 
spiritual tensions which plagued Augustine at Cassiciacum, tensions 
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which themselves illustrate his deepseated and seemingly contradictory 
hopes and ambitions. 

In the dialogues Augustine was careful not to openly break ranks with 
the *"inherited conglomerate" of elite values. Despite his warnings 
about the deceptive quality of earthly goods, Augustine did not 
explicitly condemn the possession of worldly wealth or fame.*? The 
lengthy list of municipal honors and domestic luxuries recited to Roma- 
nianus was not paraded forth specifically to be renounced, but to 
illustrate how ineffective such public reputation and private wealth were 
in securing true happiness. Moreover, Augustine found the oppor- 
tunity to praise traditionally esteemed signs of class and education: a 
Platonic allegory is employed to demonstrate the decus animi of Roma- 
nianus's adversary in a law suit, a **beauty of spirit" which is discern- 
ible in that man's hospitality, his elegance, and his urbanitas. Mallius 
Theodorus was offered to Monica as a man especially distinguished by 
his character (mens), yet also set apart from other men by the more 
readily apparent marks of talent, eloquence, and the gifts of fortune.* 
Furthermore, even after his retirement and his retreat to Cassiciacum 
Augustine could continue to debate the advantages of an administrative 
post and a well-chosen marriage alliance; such arrangements could pro- 
vide the means for him and his friends to live leisurely (otiose).** 

Clearly Augustine's attitudes toward wealth and temporal fame were 
complex, even contradictory, and perhaps could not have been other- 
wise in an age that so closely linked wealth and social status; but in the 
midst of the evidence for Augustine's thoughts on these matters in the 
autumn of 386, one fact stands out. The lifestyle enjoyed by Augustine 
at Cassiciacum demanded a comfortable material base; and 
philosophical study, as Augustine understood it then, required leisure: 
in the De ordine Augustine wrote that to master even the liberal arts 
necessitated assiduous application from boyhood, and a letter to Her- 
mogenianus written at that time closely linked diligence, talent, and 
leisure (otium) with philosophical study.** Otium was indispensable to 
study; it was lack of it that helped to drive Augustine from Milan. The 
otium honestum of Cassiciacum, however, was only possible on the 
basis of personal wealth or patronage, and while it is impossible to 
assess Augustine's own resources, it is clear that he drew upon those of 
Verecundus, Romanianus, and others in the autumn of 386. It was 
Verecundus who opened his estate to Augustine and his friends. Earlier, 
some months before Augustine's actual retirement, Romanianus had 
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been prepared to finance the establishment of a philosophical com- 
mune,^* and now his support was instrumental in Augustine's final deci- 
sion to leave his professorship and withdraw from the city to 
Cassiciacum. ^ 

In the final analysis Augustine could conceive of the entire problem 
as a question of attitude. In the De ordine he wrote, *'If certain goods 
of fortune accrue to [learned men], they reveal themselves great men in 
the use of those things, but still greater in their contempt of them."'** 
The Soliloquies express the same sentiment in somewhat less ambiguous 
terms: *'In fact, one book of Cicero [the Hortensius] readily convinced 
me that riches were in no wise to be coveted, but, if they were to befall 
us, they were to be managed most wisely and carefully" (1.10.17). As 
the writings from Cassiciacum themselves suggest, Augustine sensed 
that such a solution lacked the strength of conviction, but others in this 
age harbored similar attitudes. It will be instructive to review briefly a 
letter composed about the same time as the Confessions by another 
man, Paulinus of Nola, who had himself been living in self-described 
otium near Bordeaux during the very years that Augustine resided in 
Italy.*? 

The letter is addressed to a certain Jovius and contains an exhortation 
to Jovius to convert to Christianity.?? Jovius had previously argued that 
this strong attachments to earthly affairs made him an unsuitable can- 
didate for Christianity. In this letter Paulinus protested to the contrary. 
*"The abundance of your eloquence and knowledge," he replied, 
**proves that what is lacking is not so much sufficient leisure (vacatio) 
or ability as sufficient desire to read the sacred books."' In Paulinus's 
estimation Jovius's facility with Greek and Latin literature was 
dramatic evidence of his lifestyle; Paulinus could remark that Jovius 
had ''the leisure to be a philosopher, but not to be a Christian." ?! 
Jovius's excuse that he was too busy, too obsessed with ferrenae res et 
curae, would not suffice. Later in the letter Paulinus dispensed with a 
second stumbling block to Jovius's conversion: his vast family wealth. 
At the end of a passage which instructed Jovius in the false and decep- 
tive nature of earthly possessions Paulinus concluded: *'You must 
divide your possessions with God. ... Yet of all the gifts to you of inner 
ability or outward fortune, He asks of you in return only yourself. You 
and your family can keep all that you possess, provided you take pains 
to admit that God bestows that on you as well."'?? 

Paulinus's thought in this letter is shaped by many of the same com- 
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plex, contemporary social and cultural forces that informed Augustine's 
dialogues. Both men assumed that the proper and complete practice of 
Christianity required a degree of learning and leisure probably available 
to few outside the elite. Moreover, while each of them was seeking to 
direct his own gaze beyond the riches of this world, he was prepared to 
permit the wealthy to retain their possessions provided they were fully 
aware of the real value of such temporal goods.?? The emphasis in each 
case is on an inner reorientation which could demand minimal change 
of lifestyle and required no overt rejection of traditional social values. 

In one sense, this is nothing less than the Christianization of otium 
honestum, a synthesis which equally entailed the traditionalization of 
Christianity. Here is a worthy example of that Christianization of 
secular tradition which Peter Brown once said we must consider if we 
would understand the conversion of the Italian elite.?^ It was possible 
for those who had already converted, for Augustine or Paulinus, to 
address others in a language of symbols and ideas which placed Chris- 
tianity safely within a venerable structure of elite social values. At the 
same time, once ensconced within that structure Christianity itself could 
begin to affect the terms of discourse. In the dialogues of 386 Augustine 
publicized the otium liberale of philosophy and aristocratic tradition, 
but at the very end of his life he would refer to his days at Cassiciacum 
as the Christianae vitae otium, the otium of the Christian life—a com- 
bination not found in the dialogues composed there.*! 

Such a schematic presentation, however, is only half of the truth, for 
it ignores the complexity of the problem at the level of the individual. 
In 386, as Augustine tried to define for himself the proper form of the 
Christian life, the model of otium honestum proved to be not wholly 
adequate. As noted earlier, the dialogues suggest on the one hand that 
Augustine then believed that the proper practice of Christianity could 
not be achieved without the severance of the restrictive ties that held him 
to his secular ambitions. Conversion demanded the renunciaton of his 
profession and retirement into a quiet life of Christian philosophy and 
sexual continence, for Christianity entailed a spiritual and intellectual 
commitment incompatible with the distractions of the world. For the 
truly serious, conversion would require, as A. D. Nock noted long ago, 
a change of life. 

At the same time, however, in late fourth-century Italy the cultural 
ideal of retirement from public life was still primarily expressed in the 
traditional language of otium honestum. To be sure, a few western 
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writers, Jerome and Ambrose for example, had already begun to 
employ the Greek loanwords monasterium and monachus, but this 
recently introduced terminology remained infrequent in the 470s and 
4805s. It is unlikely that these terms, perhaps first introduced through the 
Latin translations of the Life of Antony and thus associated with the 
rigors of desert asceticism,?$ were considered appropriate to their situa- 
tion by the Christian intellectuals of Milan. Thus for Augustine in 386 
renunciation of the world and retirement into Christian philosophy was 
also retreat into otium honestum and its attendant values. Moreover, 
although Augustine had abandoned his public career, the dialogues 
themselves are proof of his continued concern for his reputation among 
his intellectual friends and patrons. Thus the social respectability of 
otium honestum added to its attractiveness, and Augustine quite con- 
sciously used the dialogues to announce to his Milanese audience both 
the conversion which had provoked his retirement, and the style of his 
life in his retreat at Cassiciacum. 

If these various strains of thought and action—simultaneously pulling 
a man out of and into the affairs of the world—were not always deemed 
incompatible by contemporaries, they none the less produced a tension 
which is unmistakable in the dialogues of Cassiciacum. Augustine knew 
the story of Antony and he understood the spiritual and philosophical 
justifications for wordly renunciation, and neither of those ideals 
interlocked perfectly with the life of fourth-century otium honestum. 
Augustine's sensitivity to the discrepancies can be heard in the often 
torturous introspections of the Soliloquies. Perhaps nothing more 
vividly demonstrates the uncertainty that still plagued the mind of 
Augustine than his willingness to recognize that different men, in 
accordance with their individual strength and endurance, had to 
approach wisdom by different paths. Some had the fortitude to advance 
directly, he noted, while others required a more circuitous route. In 
words which closely echo the famous statement of the staunch pagan 
Symmachus to the young emperor Valentinian II, Augustine concluded 
in the Soliloquies: **wisdom is not reached by only one road."'?' Cer- 
tainly Augustine would have found many of the roads admitted by Sym- 
machus too full of error to be permissible, but he was not prepared in 
386 to exclude with confidence all options other than the one he himself 
had chosen; intellectual and social constraints still dictated otherwise. 
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NOTES 


' Thechronology of Augustine's professorship at Milan: Augustine was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric sometime between midsummer of 384, the beginning of the urban 
prefecture of Symmachus (The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire vol. I, ed. A. 
H. M. Jones, J. R. Martindale, J. Morris, Cambridge 1971 [PL RE], 'Symmachus 4"), and 
] January 385, when Augustine delivered the panegyric on the consulship of Bauto (Con- 
tra lit. Pet. 3.25.30). He stepped down from the chair at the beginning of the feriae 
vindemiales of 386 (Conf. 9.2), that is in late August. Codex Theodosianus (CTh) 2.8.19 
grants August 23 to October 15 to the vintage holidays. 

?^ Onthe difficulty of determining the location of Cassiciacum see Michel Pellegrino, Les 
Confessions de Saint Augustin (Paris 1960) 191 n. 2. Othmar Perler, Recherches sur les 
Dialogues et le site de Cassiciacum, Augustinus 13 (1968), 345-52, which favors the 
modern Cassago, thirty-five km. from Milan, illustrates the weaknesses of the evidence. 
' Aurelii Augustini Contra Academicos, De Beata Vita, necnon De Ordine Libri, ed. 
William M. Green, Stromata Patristica et Mediaevalia 2 (Utrecht and Antwerp 1956). The 
Soliloquies of Saint Augustine, trans. Thomas F. Gilligan (New York 1943) reprints the 
text of Migne, PL. AII quotations are from these editions. English translations of Contra 
Acad. are quoted from John J. O'Meara, St. Augustine Against the Academics, Ancient 
Christian Writers 12 (Westminster, Md. 1950); translations of De beata vita and De ord. 
from Fathers of the Church 5, trans. Ludwig Schopp et al. (New York 1948); and Sol. 
from Gilligan. 

* Much of the debate has focused upon the importance of Neoplatonic ideas in 
Augustine's thought at this time. For two surveys of the state of the question at respective 
dates of publication see Charles Boyer, Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la Forma- 
tion de Saint Augustin, (Rome ?1953) 11-16, and John J. O'Meara, The Neoplatonism of 
Saint Augustine, Neoplatonism and Christian Thought, ed. Dominic J. O'Meara (Albany, 
N.Y. 1982) 34-36. 

* [nthis respect, the question of the literal historicity of the dialogues is of most concern 
to this paper. The earlier debate can be traced in O'Meara's introduction to Against the 
Academics 23-32 and in his article, The Historicity of the Early Dialogues of Saint 
Augustine, Vigiliae Christianae 5 (1951) 150-78, which argues against literal historicity 
chiefly on the basis of the alleged conformity of the dialogues to the conventions of the 
genre of dialogue composition. O'Meara's final position seems a prudent one: the 
speakers in question were at Cassiciacum and such conversations were probably held, but 
the dialogues themselves are a combination of fact and fiction in which it is impossible 
to ascertain the validity of every detail. For the thesis of this paper, it matters less whether 
the dialogues are fact or fiction than that, in either case, they represent consciously pro- 
moted ideals. 

* Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967) 116. 

'^ Brown, Augustine 113. 

* Augustine's early career itself is the best evidence of his ambition, but see, for example, 
his own comments on his professional ambitions as a rhetor at Contra Acad. 2.2.3. Conf. 
6.6 (Inhiabam honoribus, lucris, coniugio, et tu inridebas) and 6.11 illustrate the strength 
of Augustine's desire for a good marriage and a political appointment. See also O' Meara, 
The Historicity of the Early Dialogues, 161 n. 42. The circumstances of the Milanese 
appointment are described in Conf. 5.13. This passage also provides some of the best 
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evidence for considering the Milanese post an imperial appointment. The request for a 
rhetor came from Milan to the urban prefect, the emperor's direct representative in Rome 
and the superintendent of the city's educational establishment (CT 14.9.1). Furthermore, 
the appointee was issued an evectio, a warrant to use the cursus publicus, and although 
the system of evectiones was often abused, the warrants were in theory closely guarded 
by the imperial government and only made available to high government officials. See 
CTh 8.5, and A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602 (Norman 1964) 402ff., 
830ff. 

* Contra litteras Petiliani 3.25.30 (CSEL 52, p. 185). It remains an open question 
whether the /audes of Conf. 6.6 (cum pararem recitare imperatori laudes) refers to the 
panegyric on Bauto, or to another oration delivered at the imperial court. Pierre 
Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint Augustin, (Paris ?1968) 80-81 argues 
strongly, against Marrou, that these are two different speeches. 

'^ See the studies by M. K. Hopkins, Social Mobility in the Later Roman Empire: The 
Evidence of Ausonius, CQ n.s.11 (1961) 239-48 and Alan Cameron, Wandering Poets: a 
Literary Movement in Byzantine Egypt, Historia 14 (1965) 470-509. 

'' The many differences in tone and detail between the Confessions and the dialogues 
underlie the long-standing debate over the relative merits of each to be considered the 
more accurate guide to Augustine's life and thought during the mid-380s. Courcelle, 
Recherches 7-12, provides a brief survey of the scholarship on this issue. Regardless of 
the solution offered to this problem, it remains that Augustine wrote in the dialogues what 
he wished a particular audience to believe at the time of composition. 

' On the students: Conf. 6.11; Contra Acad. 3.7.15; De ord. 1.10.30. On writing and 
attending on ;maiores (sed quando salutamus amicos maiores, quos suffragiis opus 
habemus?): Conf. 6.11. Ammianus Marcellinus 14.6.12-13 provides a cynical description 
of such salutationes. 

? On Romanianus as fellow municeps and patron of Augustine see, e.g., Contra Acad. 
2.2.3. See also Claude Lepelley, Les Cités de l' Afrique Romaine au Bas-Empire; vol. 2, 
Notices d'histoire municipale (Études Augustiniennes 1981) 178ff. 

"^ QContra Acad. 1.1.2-3. 

'* JDe ord. 2.8.25: mentem bonam pacatamque vitam. 

'* Conf. 8.2. On Simplicianus and his possible influences on Augustine see Courcelle, 
Recherches 168-74. 

'" On Ponticianus see PLRE *Ponticianus.' 

'* QConf. 8.6. It is somewhat curious that the life of Antony was unknown to Augustine 
in 386. Two Latin translations of Athanasius's Vita Antonii had already been made by 
that time, perhaps as early as 370. Evagrius of Antioch's translation is in PG 26, 833-976. 
The text of an anonymous translation was edited by H. Hoppenbrouwers, La plus 
ancienne version latine de la vie de s. Antoine par s. Athanase, Latinitas Christianorum 
Primaeva 14 (1960). The same translation was previously edited by G. Garitte, Un témoin 
important du texte de la vie de s. Antoine par s. Athanase (Brussels and Rome 1939). 

'? Philip Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cas- 
sian (Oxford 1978), has noted that the response of potential ascetics in the West was 
"heavily dependent on the availability of a religious literature" (93), and that **both the 
need for models, and the literature in which the models were displayed, were features of 
the ascetic life proper to the West'' (94). 
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? See Conf. 8.5: ''But so soon as thy man Simplicianus had made an end of his story 
of Victorinus, I was all on fire to be imitating of him: yea, this was the end he told it for."' 
?^ See the evidence cited in PLRE 'Theodorus 27' for preferring the form Mallius over 
Manlius. Certainly Augustine later regretted the fulsome praise he bestowed on 
Theodorus in the De beata vita (see Retractationes 1.2). Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and 
Their Greek Sources, trans. Harry E. Wedeck (Cambridge, Mass. 1969) 138, identified the 
man ''puffed up with a most unreasonable pride" of Conf. 7.9 with Theodorus. 

7? See PLRE 'Theodorus 27,' and Otto Seeck, Q. Aurelii Symmachi Quae Supersunt, 
MGH AA 6 (Berlin 1883) cxlix. 

? Claudian, Panegyricus dictus Manlio Theodoro Consuli, 59-66: the substitution of 
otia Musis for curam populis. 

^  Courcelle, Late Latin Writers 134ff.; Recherches 153-54. 

^?  Courcelle suggests in particular that Augustine read a Neoplatonic tract on the genesis 
of the soul that he attributes to Theodorus (Late Latin Writers 136). On the possible topics 
of conversation between Augustine and Theodorus, e.g., the corporeal nature of the soul 
and of God, and beatitude, see also Late Latin Writers 137. The appeal **per animarum 
inter se vinculum atque conmercium" : De beata vita 1.5. 

^^ The harbor imagery is used in the opening chapters of De beata vita, and fecunda otia 
in Claudian 114-15. 

?" Philip Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the Church, has demonstrated the diversity 
and uncertainty of a western ascetic movement still taking shape in the 370s and 380s in 
Italy (79-91), and pointed out the social disparity between Antony and many of those who 
heard his story in the West at that time (93). 

? Conf. 6.11-12. The phrase securo otio is at 6.12. 

? "*''Publicized"' is purposefully employed. The dialogues, perhaps with the exception of 
the So/., were literary works intended for publication. See the appropriate remarks of 
O'Meara, The Historicity of the Early Dialogues 160-61. That they were quickly circulated 
is proven by Ep. 1 to Hermogenianus and Ep. 3 to Nebridius. Although each dialogue is 
personally addressed it is also clear from Ep. 1 and 3 that they reached a wider audience. 
Among the various purposes served by the dialogues— displaying Augustine's literary 
talents, catching the eyes of important men (remember the De pulchro et apto addressed 
to the orator Hierius, Conf. 4.14)—0ne was to announce the way of life adopted by 
Augustine at Cassiciacum. Cf. De Ord. 1.7. 20. 

? Sol. 1.9.16: si ... tecumque omnes ... liberali otio frui videas. 

? Cicero's life and his writings were important sources of this tradition. On Augustine's 
familiarity with Cicero see the evidence in Maurice Testard, Saint Augustine et Cicéron, 
2 vol. (Paris 1958). See also James J. O'Donnell, Augustine's Classical Readings, Recher- 
ches Augustiniennes 15 (1980) 144-75. On Cicero and the theme of otium honestum see 
the brief discussion by W. A. Laidlaw, Otium, Greece and Rome 15 (1968) 42-46. For 
Cicero, it apears that the life of deliberate withdrawl from public affairs was always 
second best to that of active engagement. With Pliny the Younger the contrast is lost 
(Laidlaw 50-51). See also the comprehensive treatment of otium in the late Republican and 
Augustan periods by Jean-Marie André, L'Otium dans la vie morale et intellectuelle 
Romaine (Paris 1966). 

7 See the evidence in Valeria Lomanto, Concordantiae in Q. Aurelii Symmachi Opera 
(Hildesheim 1983) 647-48. negotium or cura publica: Ep. 1.1.2; 1.1.5. Campanian villas: 
Ep. 1.1.5; 1.3.3; 1.7.2; 1.35.1. Literary endeavors: Ep. 1.23.4; 1.31.3. 
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3 Jacques Fontaine, Valeurs antiques et valeurs chrétiennes dans la spiritualité des 


grands propriétaires terriens à la fin du IVe siécle occidental, Epektasis: Mélanges Patristi- 
ques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou (Beauchesne 1972) 571-95. *'Les valeurs chré- 
tiennes de la vita nuova ascétique n'y contredisent pas aux valeurs antiques de la retraite 
champétre, et du style de vie des propriétaires terriens'' (580). 

* Vita Antonii 7, 47. PG 26: 835-976. Translated by Robert T. Meyer, Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers 10 (Westminster, Maryland 1950). 

75 Sol. 1.1.1-6 and 2.6.9 provide examples of prayers composed by Augustine at 
Cassiciacum. 

?6 / Virgil: De ord. 1.8.26; see also Contra Acad. 1.5.15; 2.4.10; 3.1.1. Letter writing: 
Contra Acad. 2.11.25. Poetry: Contra Acad. 2.3.7; 3.1.1; De ord. 1.3.8; 1.7.20. 

? Che reference is to Licentius. On the specific borrowings by Claudian from Licentius 
see Amy K. Clark, Claudian and the Augustinian Circle of Milan, Augustinus 13 (1968) 
125-33; and Alan Cameron, Claudian: Poetry and Propaganda at the Court of Honorius 
(Oxford 1970) 218-19. 

?7! Meadows: De beata vita 4.23. Baths: Contra Acad. 3.1.1; De beata vita 1.6; 3.17; De 
ord. 1.8.25; 2.6.19. 

?9 Contra Acad. 1.5.15; 2.4.10. Fontaine, Valeurs 576-77, identifies the traditional 
elements *'d'un otium doublement negotiosum'' as **des travaux champétres, du bátiment 
et de la chasse (ou la péche) y alterne avec l'exercice plus intellectuel de la lecture et de 
la composition littéraires. ..."' 

^ Henry Chadwick, Augustine on pagans and Christians, History, Society and the 
Churches, ed. Derek Beales and Geoffrey Best (Cambridge 1985) 17, has noted that 
Augustine was throughout his life **normally a defender of private property."' 

" Contra Acad. 1.1.2. 

^? Contra Acad. 2.2.6-3.7. 

* ADeord. 1.11.31; vir et ingenio et eloquentia et ipsis insignibus muneribusque fortunae 
et, quod ante omnia est, mente praestantissimus Theodorus. 

* 'Dhedebate between Augustine and his ratio over the merits of office and marriage can 
be followed through So/. 1.10.17-1.11.18. The sections from 1.9.16 to 1.14.25 are a 
fascinating demonstration of Augustine's '*'internal dialogue"' at Cassiciacum. Alypius 
(Conf. 6.12) is the spokesman for a more intransigent point of view on the distractions 
of married life for the philosopher. See Peter Brown's discussion of the *'ascetic 
paradigm"! attributed to Augustine, Ambrose, and others in the 380s: Augustine and Sex- 
uality, Protocol of the Forty Sixth Colloquy: The Center for Hermeneutical Studies in 
Hellenistic and Modern Culture, edited by Mary Ann Donovan (Berkeley 1983) 5-6. It is 
noteworthy that the dialogues supply little evidence for the character of this paradigm 
which described an asexual pre-Fall condition. In fact, given the Confessions emphasis 
on the sexual implications of conversion, the relative silence about such concerns in the 
dialogues is further evidence of Augustine's careful approach to delicate issues in 386. 

5^ Deord. 2.16.44. Ep. 1.2: non enim audent vivaciores se illis credere, ut sibi appareat, 
quod tanto studio ingenio otio, tam denique multa multiplicique doctrina, postremo vita 
etiam longissima Carneades invenire non potuit. 

*5* Contra Acad. 2.2.4; Conf. 6.14. 

" Contra Acad. 2.2.4; 2.3.8; itaque iam cum Alypio te [Romanianus] fautore con- 
fligam. 

* De ord. 2.9.27. 
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^? Paulinus of Nola, Ep. 16. The letters are found in CSEL 29, and have been translated 
by P. G. Walsh, Letters of Paulinus of Nola 2 vol. (Westminster, Maryland 1966). Walsh, 
1:244 n.l, dates Ep. 16 to ca. 400. Ep. 5.4 contains the reference to ruris otium, used by 
Paulinus to describe his life between his retirement from public affairs ca. 383 and his 
relocation to Spain in 389. See the comments of Fontaine, Valeurs 581, on this otium as 
the context of the gradual conversion of Paulinus. 

** ][t is difficult to determine from the evidence of the letter whether Jovius was a 
philosophical pagan or a lukewarm Christian, but he is certainly being called upon by 
Paulinus to commit himself to Christianity. Walsh, Letters 8, supports the position that 
Jovius was a pagan, but Pierre Fabre, Saint Paulin de Nole et l'Amitié Chrétienne (Paris 
1949) held Jovius to be one whose Christianity was *'fort tiéde et peut-étre douteux."' 
?' Ep. 16.6: arguit enim ipsa facundia tuae doctrinaeque fecunditas voluntatem tibi 
potius in sacris litteris parem quam aut vacationem aut facultatem abesse. ... vacat tibi 
ut et philosophus sis, non vacat ut Christianus sis. 

3? Ep. 16.9: sed tu divisionem cum deo facito. ... quaecumque tibi donavit ingenita aut 
adiecit extrinsecus, te tantum a te reposcit. habeas licet tibi et tuis cuncta quae possides, 
tantum id curans, ut horum quoque largitorem deum esse fatearis. 

? na review article in JRS 71 (1981) 195, E. D. Hunt directed attention to the *'flex- 
ibility in Paulinus' attitude" demonstrated by Ep. 16. *'Jovius is being urged to be a 
Christian in the world not as a concession, but in recognition that monastic withdrawal 
was not the only form of Christian commitment, and that what Paulinus might regard as 
an ideal for himself need not always be shared by others. The different tenor of Ep. 16 
establishes that Paulinus' expectations of Jovius were not identical to those he entertained 
of his other correspondents who shared his ascetic enthusiasm."' 

5* Peter Brown, Aspects of the Christianization of the Roman Aristocracy, Religion and 
Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (New York 1972) 168-69, reprinted from JRS 51 
(1961) 1-11. 

55 Retractationes 1.1.1: Christianae vitae otium. 

** For the introduction into the Latin vocabulary of monasterium and monachus, I rely 
upon the evidence presented and discussed by Joseph T. Lienhard, Paulinus of Nola and 
Early Western Monasticism (Kóln-Bonn 1977) 60-70. He argues that both words first 
appear in written Latin around the year 370 in the Vita Antonii. Jerome first uses the term 
monasterium in his Vita Pauli (between 374 and 379); Ambrose first employs it in Ep. 15 
(383). The first recorded use of monasterium by Augustine is in Ep. 36 of 396. 

531 Symmachus, Relatio 3.10: uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum. 
Augustine, Sol. 1.13.23: sed non ad eam [sapientiam] una via pervenitur. 
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EINE SPUR ALTLATEINISCHER BIBELVERSION 
BEI PRUDENTIUS 


VON 


CHRISTIAN GNILKA 


Die Frage, in welcher sprachlichen Fassung der grofe religióse Dich- 
ter die HI. Schrift las, hat immer wieder gereizt. Daf) er nicht die griechi- 
schen Texte vor sich hatte, schien manchem von vorneherein wahr- 
scheinlich, und da Prudentius zu einer Zeit schrieb, als Hieronymus" 
Arbeiten am lateinischen Bibeltext eben erst entstanden oder gerade ent- 
standen waren, lag es nahe, an eine der altlateinischen Übersetzungen 
zu denken. Beweise sind freilich schwer zu erbringen. Ist schon der 
Rückschluf) auf die zugrundegelegte Bibelversion bei einem kirchlichen 
Prosaschriftsteller unter Umstánden keine leichte Sache,' so gilt das na- 
türlich erst recht für einen Dichter, der die Bibel selten wórtlich zitiert 
und niemals, ohne den Wortlaut irgendwie den Erfordernissen des Me- 
trums und der Dichtersprache anzupassen. Wirklich beweiskráftige Be- 
lege für den Anschluf) an einen von der Vulgata abweichenden Text gibt 
es denn auch wenige. Seit langem waren etwa drei schlagende Fálle be- 
kannt — die Orthographie biblischer Namen nicht gerechnet.? Neuere 
Forschung hat noch das eine oder andere hinzugefügt, doch sind es 
meist nur unterschiedliche Grade der Wahrscheinlichkeit, welche die 
einzelnen Nachweise erreichen.? Schwerer noch auszumachen sind Bele- 
ge, welche etwa die Benutzung des Griechischen zugunsten einer altlatei- 
nischen Version ausschlóssen, vollends solche, die etwas über die Art 
dieses Texts aussagen kónnten. War es die Itala oder eine andere Über- 
setzung?* In den einschlágigen Erórterungen ist bislang stets eine Stelle 
übersehen worden, die für das ganze Problem durchaus eine gewisse Be- 
deutung besitzt. Da sie auch in kritischer und exegetischer Hinsicht für 
Prudentius selbst etwas abwirft, scheint ihre gesonderte Behandlung ge- 
rechtfertigt. 

Den Krieg, den Abraham zur Befreiung Lots führte (Gen. 14), behan- 
delt Prudentius psych. praef. 15ff als Urbild des Seelenkampfs. Abra- 
ham holt die Beute zurück, welche die Ostkónige zuvor bei ihrem Sieg 
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über die Kónige von Sodom und Gomorra gemacht hatten (vgl. Gen. 
14,11 bzw. 16): 


30 aurum, puellas, parvulos, monilia, 
greges equarum, vasa, vestem, buculas. 


An der Spitze des Verses 31 divergieren die beiden spátantiken Textzeu- 
gen: oves A(-— Parisinus lat. 8084, *Puteaneus"), graeges B(- Ambro- 
sianus D 36 sup.). Die Variante oves führen noch zwei weitere Codices 
am Rande (s. den Apparat bei J. Bergman: CSEL 61, 1926, p. 168), 
sonst gehen alle Handschriften mit B (greges). Bergman folgte dem Pu- 
teaneus (A) und druckte folgendes: 


oves, equarum vasa, vestem, buculas. 


Begründet hatte er diese Entscheidung (Eranos 12, 1912, 143) durch die 
Abbildung von Schafen in den Psychomachie-Illustrationen, welche 
ihm Alter und Echtheit der Lesart oves zu bestátigen schien. Die Nich- 
tigkeit dieses Arguments ist durch G. Meyer (Philol. 87, 1932, 332/334, 
bes. 334??) genügend dargetan.? Meyer hat überhaupt die Vorzüglichkeit 
der Fassung: greges equarum, vasa ... eqs. unter sprachlichem, sachli- 
chem, stilistischem und metrischem Gesichtspunkt nachgewiesen. Ich 
wiederhole hier nur seine stilistischen Beobachtungen, weil sie zeigen, 
wie fein Prudentius auch die Asyndeta-Reihen komponiert, die man bis- 
weilen — in Verkennung prudentianischer Kunstauffassung — zu den 
Schwáchen seiner Poesie rechnet: in V. 30 rahmen die 'Concreta' au- 
rum und monilia die 'Animantia' puellas, parvulos (c a a c), in V. 31 
umgeben umgekehrt die fAnimantia' greges equarum und buculas die 
*Concreta' vasa, vestem (a c c a), wobei jeweils die Binnenpaare allite- 
rierend gebunden sind: puellas, parvulos/vasa, vestem. Die Lesart oves 
stórt den kunstvollen Bau, weil dann vasa nicht mehr selbstándig neben 
vestem tritt: die Wirkung jener paarweisen Gliederung wie auch der alli- 
terierenden Bindung der mittleren Glieder geht verloren. Ich füge hier 
gleich hinzu, daf das spáter von Lavarenne erhobene Bedenken, der 
Dichter stelle sonst in den Asyndetareihen nur bloBe Nomina zusam- 
men, weshalb ein Genitivattribut in solchem Verse überhaupt unge- 
wóhnlich sei, nicht trifft." 


B hat also das Echte, A das Unechte. Meyer hielt oves für ein Glos- 
sem, willkürlich hinzugesetzt oder ausgelóst durch greges; denn grex 
steht ja proprie für die Kleinviehherde (opp. armentum), worauf die 
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Grammatiker besonderen Wert legen.? Aber es láft sich auch etwas an- 
deres denken. Da Gen. 13,6 VL oves et boves (greges ovium et armenta, 
Vulg.) als Besitztum Lots, das spáter der Feind erbeutet (Gen. 14,12) 
und Abraham zurückgewinnt (14,16), erwáhnt werden, mochte es pas- 
send erscheinen, bei Prudentius auch die Schafe nachzutragen und da- 
mit die Aufzáhlung des Dichters hinsichtlich des Viehs *bibelgemáf zu 
vervollstándigen: oves ... buculas (ohne Deminutivbedeutung gleich bo- 
ves: Meyer a.O. 334f.). Man muf) also mit der Móglichkeit einer anglei- 
chenden Tendenz rechnen, d.h. mit Interpolation, so wenig auch das 
sprachlich und sachlich schlechte Ergebnis bewufiter Mafinahme ent- 
sprungen scheint. Damit sind wir bei unserer eigentlichen Frage an- 
gelangt. 

Meyers Eintreten für den authentischen Wortlaut greges equarum er- 
zielte zwar Erfolg, insofern diese Fassung sich in fast allen spáteren Le- 
seausgaben des Dichters? und auch in Cunninghams Edition (CCL 126, 
1966, p. 150) durchsetzte, aber dieser Erfolg blieb gleichsam ein áuDerli- 
cher, weil das Dichterwort, wie es scheint, nicht wirklich verstanden 
wurde. Über die Existenz von Pferdeherden bzw. Herden von Stuten 
hier im biblischen Kontext hatte náàmlich Meyer kein Wort verloren, und 
eben sie erschien M. Lavarenne so merkwürdig, daf) er im Psychoma- 
chiekommentar (Paris 1933) für die Klárung der Sache erheblichen 
Raum aufwandte (p. 210f.) — allerdings mit niederschmetterndem Er- 
gebnis. Das Hauptproblem sah er darin, daf) Pferde in der Genesis nicht 
vorkámen, dem Dichter folglich ein seltsamer Anachronismus anzula- 
sten sei. Nach vergeblichem Versuch, selbst durch Konjektur Abhilfe zu 
schaffen (oves, asellas, vasa ... eqs.), gelangt er zu dem Schluf: solan- 
ge nicht eine bessere Lósung gefunden sei, bleibe nichts anderes übrig, 
als dem Dichter eine Nachlássigkeit vorzuwerfen; er habe sich entweder 
mit greges equarum einen Anachronismus oder mit equarum vasa ein 
dunkles Flickwort (»une 'cheville'" obscure«) geleistet. Hier, zumal in 
der letzteren Annahme, tritt eine Fehleinschátzung prudentianischer 
Kunst zutage, die Lavarenne auch sonst gelegentlich zu erkennen gibt, 
und wie es kaum anders sein kann, zieht die exegetische Schwierigkeit 
eine Unsicherheit in der textkritischen Entscheidung nach sich. Die (ech- 
te) Lesart, die Lavarenne druckte, sollte nur Verlegenheitslósung sein, 
bestenfalls Platzhalterin für das Richtige, das es noch zu finden gelte, 
und bis zur zweiten Auflage seiner Gesamtausgabe des Prudentius (tome 
3, Paris 1948', 1963?) war der franzósische Gelehrte keinen Schritt wei- 
tergekommen, wie eine lange Fufinote (ebd. p. 49') beweist. Dafür hatte 
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inzwischen L. Bardy die Anregung Lavarennes aufgegriffen und auf der 
Grundlage des A-Texts (oves) die Emendation: oves, aquarum vasa ... 
vorgeschlagen (Recherches de science religieuse 25, 1935, 363). Obwohl 
diese Konjektur unter paláographischem Gesichtspunkt passabel er- 
scheinen mag — Bardy hátte auf entsprechende Verschreibungen 
andernorts verweisen kónnen'? —, ist sie dennoch schlecht, schon des- 
wegen, weil aquarum vasa weniger sagt als vasa. Die Konjektur belastet 
den Vers mit einer langen Nichtigkeit. Was sollen Wasser-gefáfe ne- 
ben Gold, Geschmeide, Gewándern, Vieh — um von den jungen Frauen 
und Kindern zu schweigen? Das Speziellere ist in diesem Fall nicht das 
Schónere, nicht das Dichterische. Lavarenne a.O. tat recht daran, die- 
sen Vorschlag abzuweisen, und H. J. Thomson hátte ihn in seinen (spár- 
lich gesáten) Noten zum Text gar nicht erwáhnen sollen (Prudentiusaus- 
gabe der Loeb Library, vol. 1, 1949!, p. 276"). Vor allem aber fuft auch 
Bardy erklártermafen auf der Voraussetzung, die Genesis erwáhne nie- 
mals Pferde, was er von Lavarenne übernimmt. Die Prudentiusforscher 
hátten gut daran getan, einen Blick in die griechische Bibel zu werfen, 
denn damit enthüllt sich das Problem als Scheinproblem. 

Von Pferden ist nach der Septuaginta in der Genesis dreimal die Re- 
de, und zwar nicht irgendwo, sondern gerade im 14. Kapitel, also im 
Rahmen der Ereignisse, die Prudentius psych. praef. 15ff. behandelt: 
zunáchst dort, wo die Beute erwáhnt wird, welche die Ostkónige bei ih- 
rem Sieg über Sodoma und Gomorra machen (Gen. 14, 11 LXX), dann 
im Zusammenhang der Rückführung dieser Beute durch Abraham 
(Gen. 14,16 LXX) und schliefllich in der Szene, da der Kónig von So- 
dom vor Abraham hintritt und die Rückgabe der Pferde fordert (Gen. 
14,21 LXX). Es wird sich als hilfreich erweisen, wenn ich die drei Stellen 
hier ausschreibe:'! 


14,11: £AaBov 0& cT|v izzxov xàcav t?» XoOouov xai l'opoppac xoi závta tà 
Becuata aUtOV ... XtÀ. 

14,16: xai &réotpedev nx&cav tijv izz0v Xo60j«v xai Act 10v &OtÀqOv aito 
&néotpedev xai tà Om&pyovta aUtoD xoi tà Yuvoixac xoi tÓv Àaóv. 

14,21: ... Aóc uot toàc &vópac, t'y 0& fxzov AaQ& csavtO. 


Die Pferde der Sodomiter bilden also nach der Septuaginta ein auffal- 
lendes Moment der ganzen Erzáhlung."? Folglich sind die Vorwürfe, die 
Lavarenne gegen den Dichter erhebt, hinfállig: der Anachronismus, 
wenn es einer ist, geht nicht auf sein Konto.'? Zugleich wird der echte 
Wortlaut jenes Prudentiusverses endgültig gesichert: greges equarum 
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gibt anschaulich z&cav «y irxov (14,16). Hieronymus! Übersetzung, die 
auf dem Hebráischen neu aufbaut, enthált dieses besondere Beutegut 
freilich nicht mehr, und der Übersetzer gibt uns selbst die Erklárung: *Ef 
tulerunt omnem equitatum Sodomorum et Gomorrae' (Gen. 14,11 Ita- 
la): pro equitatu in Hebraeo habet *rachus', id est substantiam.'* Seine 
Version der drei Stellen lautet demnach: 


14,11: tulerunt autem omnem substantiam Sodomorum et Gomorrae et 
universa, quae ad cibum pertinent ... eqs. 

14,16: reduxitque omnem substantiam et Loth fratrem suum cum sub- 
stantia illius, mulieres quoque et populum. 

14,21: ... da mihi animas, cetera tolle tibi. 


Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, welche Version Prudentius in diesem Fall 
vor Augen hatte. Mit einer Klarheit, wie sie eben nur selten gegeben ist, 
tritt er hier auf die Seite der Septuaginta bzw. der Vetus Latina. Der 
grundsátzliche Einwand, die Pferde kónnten nur freie Zutat des Dich- 
ters sein, weshalb ein Schluf auf den zugrundeliegenden Bibeltext über- 
haupt unstatthaft sei, erweist sich bei gründlicher Überlegung als 
schwach. Auch die buculae sind ja der Bibel entnommen, wie wir sahen, 
und die ganze Aufzáhlung zeigt trotz gewisser Freiheiten des Dichters 
doch den bewufiten Anschluf) an die Vorlage.'5 Es müfite daher schon 
sehr seltsam zugehen, wenn Prudentius ausgerechnet ein Detail von sich 
aus hinzuerfunden haben sollte, das in der Septuaginta derart scharf 
hervortritt — ganz gleich, wie man troc genau auflóst. Doch eben da- 
mit stellt sich ein neues Problem. 

Die Wendung greges equarum erweckt die Vorstellung einer Pferde- 
koppel, einer Pferdezucht, eines Gestüts, vgl. etwa Varro rust. 2,8,6: ni- 
si tu ipse domi equarum greges haberes; Ov. met. 2,690: nobiliumque 
greges custos servabas equarum (sc. Battus).'" Darauf geht auch der Sol- 
dat aus, wenn er Beute macht, vgl. Liv. 24,20,16 über die Beutezüge der 
numidischen Truppen Hannibals in Apulien: ... equorum greges maxi- 
me abacti, e quibus ad quattuor milia domanda equitibus divisa. Jeden- 
falls sind Pferdeherden etwas anderes als die Reiterei als Truppenteil. 
Equitatus lautet aber gerade der entscheidende Begriff in der Itala 
(Ambr. Abr. 2,41.43, vgl. auch Hier. a.O.):'? 


14,11: et tulerunt omnem equitatum [equitatum totum, v.1.] Sodomo- 
rum et Gomorrae. 

14,16: et reduxit [revocavit, v.1.] omnem equitatum Sodomorum, et 
Lot fratrem suum revocavit et substantiam. 

14,21: ... da mihi homines, equos autem sume tibi. 
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In dieser Übersetzung ist das mehrdeutige griechische Wort auf be- 
stimmte Weise festgelegt: 7j (xoc nicht gleich equa oder als Sammelbe- 
griff gleich equus (equi), sondern gleich equitatus. Das Problem bestand 
ja für die lateinischen Übersetzer auch sonst. Es galt, den einen griechi- 
schen Begriff, der seinerseits verschiedene Begriffe des Hebráischen zu- 
sammenfafte,'? angemessen aufzulósen. Das war Sache der Interpreta- 
tion und konnte zu Divergenzen führen. Augustinus spricht davon bei 
Behandlung idiomatischer Ausdrücke des Griechischen bzw. des Hebrá- 
ischen.?" Zu Dtn. 17,16: *Non multiplicabit sibi equum' (Itala; trxov, 
LXX; equos, Vulg.) bemerkt er: pro equis vel pro equitatu equum po- 
suit: unde nonnulli 'equitatum' interpretati sunt. Die Auferung zeigt 
zugleich, daf) der semantische Übergang von eques zu equus (Rehm: 
ThLL 5/2, 717, 20ff. mit Belegen auch aus der Vulgata), falls er equita- 
tus überhaupt erfafte,?' den Bedeutungsunterschied keineswegs etwa 
aufgesogen hat. 

Nach der Itala ist es also die Reiterei der Sodomiter, die zunáchst den 
Ostkónigen (Gen. 14,11), dann Abraham (Gen. 14,16) zufàllt; erst in 
der Rückforderung des Kónigs von Sodoma (Gen. 14,21) wird sozusa- 
gen eine geteilte Rechnung aufgemacht, indem der frühere Besitzer seine 
Forderung ausdrücklich auf die Tiere (equos) beschránkt. Von solcher 
Vorstellung aus auf greges equarum zu verfallen — als Beute Abrahams 
nach Gen. 14,16 —, war nicht geradezu unmóglich, aber es drángt sich 
doch die Vermutung auf, der spanische Dichter kónne eine Bibelversion 
vor sich gehabt haben, die den entscheidenden Begriff anders festlegte 
als die Itala bzw. der Text des Ambrosius. Dabei müfXten wir es bewen- 
den lassen, wáre uns nicht durch eine spanische Bibel, die heute ver- 
schollene Bibel von Valvanera,? an der entscheidenden Stelle (Gen. 
14,16) die altlateinische Variante: omnem [sic] equitium erhalten. Ge- 
nau dieser Begriff: equitium, »Gestüt« — cuvuzía 0 éottv &yéAv| Utrov 
(Corpus Gloss. Lat. 2, p. 446,42 Goetz), gebildet wie avitium, stellt das 
fehlende Glied dar. Vgl. H. G. Wackernagel: ThLL 5/2, 728f. s.v. equi- 
tium, wo der Beleg aus der Vetus Latina nachzutragen wáre. Wie pas- 
send das Wort als Vorlage des prudentianischen Ausdrucks ist, wie 
zwanglos sich aus ihm die Vorstellung der greges equarum ergibt, sieht 
man leicht: Colum. 6,27,1f.: summam sedulitatem et largam satietatem 
desiderat equitium ... gregibus autem spatiosa ... pascua eligenda 
sunt; Ulpian. dig. 6,1,1,3: idem et de armento et de equitio ceterisque, 
quae gregatim habentur, dicendum est; sed enim gregem sufficiet 
ipsum nostrum esse ... eqs.; Mod. dig. 22,1,39: equitio autem legato 
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etiamsi mora non intercedat, incremento gregis fetus accedunt. Die 
Verháltnisse lassen sich also etwa folgendermaflen veranschaulichen (ich 
benutze zum Teil die Sigla der Beuroner Ausgabe): 
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Das Stemma soll nicht etwa ausdrücken, daf) uns Prudentius" Bibeltext 
durch die Glossen der Bibel von Valvanera (— 94) greifbar sei?? oder 
daf) Prudentius den Zeugen für die Vetus Latina Hispana zugerechnet 
werden müsse.?* Von einer Einzelheit aus lassen sich Probleme solcher 
Art natürlich überhaupt nicht lósen. Aber ein gewisses Indiz dafür, daf) 
seine Version von der Itala (— I) abwich, scheint hier doch gegeben. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


!. Zur Problematik, besonders im Hinblick auf das Neue Testament, s. B. Fischer, Bei- 
tráge zur Geschichte der lateinischen Bibeltexte, Freiburg 1986 — Vetus Latina. Aus der 
Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 12, 156ff. 
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? F. X. Schuster, Studien zu Prudentius, Diss. Würzburg (Freising 1909) 72f. Dazu vgl. 
jetzt J.-L. Charlet, Prudence et la Bible: Recherches Augustiniennes 18, 1983, 1/40, wo 
auch die übrige áltere Literatur besprochen wird. Ebd. 26 über jene drei sicheren Stellen. 
Zu bedenken bleibt freilich auch hier immer die mógliche Wirkung der indirekten Überlie- 
ferung, bes. traditioneller Exegesen der Váter; vgl. R. Palla im Kommentar zur Hamarti- 
genia (Pisa 1981) p. 122f. 

* Charlet 29/32. Wenn Prud. cath. 4, 4/6 Gott auf dem Cherub und dem Seraph thro- 
nen láfit, folgt er der von Hier. in Is. 3,6,2f. (CCL 73,85f.) als inkorrekt bezeichneten Ge- 
betsformel, die einfach auch auf die Seraphim übertrágt, was Ps. 79,2 über die Cherubim 
gesagt wird. Durch die Bibel (Is. 6,2) wird das eben gerade nicht gestützt, wie Hierony- 
mus ausführt, auch nicht durch die LXX oder VL. Schlüsse auf den Bibeltext, wie sie 
Charlet 29f. zieht, hàngen daher in der Luft. Anderes erscheint plausibler. Daf) der Dich- 
ter cath. 7, 96/100. 131/75 ein dreitágiges Fasten der Nineviten annehme (Ion. 3,4 LXX, 
VL), nicht ein vierzigtágiges (Vulg.), leuchtet ein, wenn es auch nicht ausgesprochen wird. 
Bezeichnend für die ganze Problemlage ist, daf) Charlet (20f. 33) und R. Palla: Civiltà 
Classica e Cristiana 2, 1981, 87/97 hinsichtlich der von Prud. cath. 3,126/128 und 149/50 
befolgten Version der Genesisstelle 3,15f. zu verschiedenen Ergebnissen gelangen. 

*^ Charlet 32/40 plàdiert für die versio Africana — C bzw. K in der Beuroner Ausgabe. 
* paf es sich bei der Variante oves um eine sehr alte Korruptel handelt, wird schon allein 
durch das Zeugnis des Puteaneus (saec. VI in.) bezeugt. Sollte der Künstler, der im 5. Jh. 
das Original der illuminierten Psychomachie schuf, tatsáchlich in der entsprechenden Mi- 
niatur Schafe vorgeführt haben (aus den Angaben bei R. Stettiner, Die illustrierten Pru- 
dentiushandschriften, Textband, Diss. Strafbburg, Berlin 1895, 227f. geht das nicht her- 
vor) und sollte er darin 'textgemáf?' verfahren sein, so würde sich die Verderbnis nur 
zeitlich nach oben verschieben lassen. Für die Echtheit folgt daraus nichts. 

$ Vgl. dazu Hermes 111, 1983, 354f. 

^ Lavarenne sah selbst (Kommentar p. 211), daf) man aus solchen Dingen keine Regel 
machen dürfe. Die Verse ham. 758ff. zeigen schón, wie sich eine Asyndetakette gleichsam 
verdichtet und wieder lockert; in den Zeilen ham. 395/97 umschliefen zwei Reihen, die 
aus blanken Substantiven bestehen (395. 397), eine mittlere, die nur Verbindungen mit 
dem Genitiv enthált: sanguinis atra sitis, vini sitis et sitis auri (396). Teilung zu zwei Paa- 
ren innerhalb eines Verses liegt vor tit. 80: virga potestatis, cornu crucis, altar, olivum. 
*Mischformen' wie psych. praef. 31 haben daher nichts Unerhórtes. Der kunstvolle Ge- 
brauch des Stilmittels bei Prudentius wáre einer genaueren Betrachtung wert. 

* Servius kommt dreimal darauf zu sprechen: Serv. Aen. 6,38; ecl. 6,55; georg. 3,49: ar- 
menta autem sunt equorum et boum ... greges vero capellarum et ovium sunt. Vgl. Burck- 
hardt: ThLL 6,2331,21ff. 

* Ausgenommen J. Guillen — J. Rodriguez, Obras Completas de Aurelio Prudencio, 
Madrid 1950, p. 306 sowie U. Engelmann, Die Psychomachie des Prudentius (zweispra- 
chig), Basel/Freiburg/Wien 1959, p. 30, der sich allerdings im Deutschen die Übersetzung 
von equarum vasa erspart (»Gefàfe«). 

'! Stat. Theb. 2, 724 equarum, v.l. equorum, aquarum; Lucan. 4, 102 aquas, v.l. equos 
(adn.: aquas legitur et equos); Claudian. VI cons. Hon. 379 aquis, v.l. equis. Vgl. ThLL 
5/2, 731, 7Off. 

'" Vgl. die Góttinger Septuaginta-Ausgabe: Genesis, ed. J. W. Wevers (1974), p. 164/66. 
7 Desgleichen in der spiritualisierenden Exegese bei Ambrosius de Abraham 2, 43f. 
(CSEL 32,1, p. 597f.): Pferde als Symbol der /ibido. 
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5 Zur Sache s. H. Weippert, Art. Pferd und Streitwagen: Bibl. Reallexikon, hrsg. von 
K. Galling, Tübingen 1977?, 250/55 mit Literatur. 

" Hier. Hebr. quaest. in Gen. 14,11 (CCL 72,18). Statt rkü$ nimmt die Septuaginta an 
raekaes — auffálligerweise, da dasselbe hebráische Wort rk3 in Bezug auf Lot korrekt auf- 
gelóst wird: «7jv &xooxev|v aoxo0 (Gen. 14,12), xà óxápxovta a0100 (14,16). Vielleicht enthàált 
das Griechische ein Interpretament, das nicht weit abliegt von der christlichen Exegese 
(vgl. oben Anm. 12). Das Pferd deutet auch bei Philon, Clemens Alex. und Origenes auf 
die x&0 (C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments, Jena 
1875, Reg. s.v. Pferd; vgl. etwa Philo migr. Abr. 62), wobei letzterer ausdrücklich die Ver- 
bindung zu den Sodomitern (Gen. 14,11) herstellt: txxov Xo6outtat vv npótov cvouaouévny 
co; QxbÀot Éxetw Aévovzat (Orig. sel. in Gen.: PG 12, 113 A). Die zugrundeliegende Anschau- 
ung ist in der Antike überhaupt verbreitet (Ed. Woelfflin: Archiv für lat. Lexicographie 
7, 1892, 314) und wird durch das platonische Gleichnis vom Seelenwagen befórdert (vgl. 
z.B. Philo agr. 73). — Für freundliche Auskunft danke ich den Herren Prof. W. Beyerlin 
und Dr. K. Kiesow, Münster. 

'5 Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam vulgatam versionem, 1 Genesis, rec. H. Quentin, 1926, p. 
195/97. 

'$ Die Angabe Gen. 14,16 (Itala): revocavit et substantiam ist entfaltet (vasa, vestem) 
und gesteigert (aurum ... monile, vgl. V. 24 gaza dives), was zusátzlich durch Gen. 13,2f. 
angeregt sein mag, wo der Reichtum Abrahams an Gold und Silber betont und Lot (!) mit- 
erwáhnt wird. Aus der Mitteilung über den Herdenreichtum beider Gen. 13,5 sind die bu- 
culae übernommen, die equae aus Gen. 14,11.16.21. Die Verbindung puellas, parvulos 
greift wohl xàc yuvatxac Gen. 14,16 auf. 

7 Ferner: Varro rust. 2,10,11: ad equarum gregem quinquagenarium bini homines (sc. 
constitui solent), utique uterque horum ut secum habeat equas domitas singulas ... eqs. 
Zur Sache s. G. Lafaye: Daremberg-Saglio 2,791/94. 

/'* Vetus Latina, Bd. 2: Genesis, hrsg. von B. Fischer, Freiburg 1951/54, p. 167/69. 
? Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint 1, p. 687f. s.v. 'xzoc. 

^? Aug. loc. hept. 5,48 (CSEL 28/1, 608). 

^  [nder Exegese gleitet Ambrosius leicht von equitatus zu equus (s. oben Anm. 12). Ein 
merkwürdiger Fall ist Cant. 1,9 Vulg.: equitatui meo in curribus Faraonis adsimilavi 
te, amica mea. In der Itala (Ambr. in psalm. 118 serm. 33,1) beginnt der Vers: equae 
mede ... adsimilavi te, was den Sinn des Griechischen (t1, i(xxc 10v), aber auch des Hebrái- 
schen (süsah) durchaus trifft. 

? Hierzu vgl. die Einleitung der Beuroner Ausgabe (oben Anm. 18) p. 2*/4* und 
19*/21*. 

? Auch nicht, daf) sich die semantische Filiation (equitatus/equitium) direkt aus dem 
Griechischen ergeben habe — statt etwa auf dem Wege über equus oder equi in einer *Ur- 
übersetzung' oder sonst irgendwie. 

^  'T. Ayuso Marazuela, La Vetus Latina Hispana, Bd. 2, Madrid 1967, p. 71/74 nennt 
die Váter, die als Zeugen angenommen werden (Prudentius erscheint hier nicht, sondern 
nur im allgemeinen Index der spanischen Kirchenschriftsteller: Bd. 1, Madrid 1953, p. 
524f., Nr. 347). Ebd. p. 62 (Nr. 54 - Gen. 14,16) gibt er übrigens an: omnem aquitium. 
Die Beuroner Ausgabe p. 167 (mit App. zu Gen. 14,16) enthált keinen Hinweis auf solche 
Verschreibung. 
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QUELQUES COMMENTAIRES PATRISTIQUES 
DE PROVERBE 22,2 


POUR UNE NOUVELLE APPROCHE DU PROBLEME RICHESSES ET 
PAUVRETÉ DANS L'ÉGLISE DES PREMIERS SIÉCLES 


PAR 


JEAN-LOUIS FEIERTAG 


La question de l'attitude de l'Eglise des premiers siécles face à la pau- 
vreté matérielle, méme si on ne lui a consacré que quelques études 
d'ensemble,' a néanmoins été l'objet de nombreuses publications tou- 
chant des points particuliers. Parmi ces publications, il faut signaler un 
ouvrage, paru en 1931? — qui fut diversément apprécié? — dans lequel 
un historien soutenait que des péres du IV* s se seraient faits les défen- 
seurs de certaines formes de communisme. L'ouvrage amoncelle de bré- 
ves citations sorties de leur contexte. Il visait essentiellement à poser le 
probléme de la propriété privée à différentes époques de l'histoire de 
l'Eglise ancienne. Des études plus récentes ont éclairé, depuis la paru- 
tion de ce livre, le contexte historique du Bas-Empire oü fleurit la littéra- 
ture patristique des IVe et Ve s. Elles permettent de mieux situer le pro- 
bléme posé par l'historien du communisme dans le cadre de la société 
romaine et byzantine. C'est ainsi que la question des famines au IVe s 
a été exposée avec sobriété, à partir des sources anciennes, par H. P. 
Kohns.^* J. M. Carrié traite dans un article de synthése des conditions 
auxquelles pouvait étre accordées à certains groupes de citoyens libres 
des distributions de vivres gratuites ou à bas prix par le gouvernement 
impérial sous la forme de l'annone publique.? E. Patlagean se livre à une 
description systématique du phénomeéne de la pauvreté dans la partie 
orientale de l'Empire. P. Veyne souligne l'importance de l'evergétisme, 
donations publiques à certaines cités (notamment sous la forme des 
jeux), qu'elles soient libres ou liées à une fonction spéciale." Les Eglises 
aussi connurent, en tout cas à partir du V* s, en plus de l'initiative cari- 
tative privée — par exemple venue du clergé —, des distributions de 
biens aux pauvres, réglées par des listes mentionnant ceux qui avaient 
droit à ces mesures.*? 
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Ces travaux sont autant d'apports indispensables à la connaissance 
des mécanismes économiques et sociaux dans la société impériale, par 
ailleurs fondamentalement esclavagiste. Ils manifestent à l'évidence 
combien nombreuses pouvaient étre les causes d'un paupérisme accru: 
catastrophes naturelles, crises économiques ou désastres agricoles d'une 
part, structure fortement inégalitaire de la société d'autre part. A cela 
s'ajoute les événements plus spécifiques à la fin du IV* et au début du 
Ve s que sont les Invasions des Goths et les conséquences qui en résulté- 
rent: guerres et immigrations des populations. 

C'est dans ce contexte général qu'il faut situer les écrits d'oü sont tirés 
les commentaires de Pv 22,2 qui intéressent le présent travail. Il ne s'agit 
nullement ici de présenter un catalogue complet des commentaires de Pv 
22,2, mais seulement un échantillon significatif. Le lecteur se gardera 
bien de voir dans ces commentaires un résumé de l'enseignement de cha- 
que auteur sur la question des rapports entre riches et pauvres. Il ne 
s'agit que d'un point trés particulier de l'exégése patristique. Pour 
entrer plus à fond dans la pensée des différents auteurs, on pourra con- 
sulter, par exemple, le volume de textes intitulé: «Riches et pauvres dans 
l'Eglise ancienne».'?^ Pourtant, les commentaires du verset qui nous 
intéresse concernent de prés la discussion sur l'égalité/inégalité, la 
répartition des biens dans la société et le but de l'action caritative. En 
présentant ces commentaires, à travers quelques extraits traduits, on 
s'efforcera donc de les replacer dans la pensée de leurs auteurs afin 
d'éviter toute déformation de la pensée. En outre, on soulignera aussi 
certaines techniques d'exégése patristique, comme l'association du ver- 
set à un autre, dans le but d'expliquer l'un par l'autre. 

Voici le verset dans la traduction oecuménique de la Bible en langue 
francaise (TOB): «Le riche et l'indigent se rejoignent. Le Seigneur les 
a faits tous deux». La LXX porte pour ce verset: «zAoóstoc xai Ttcy0c 
cuvfjvtnoav XAAfjÀow, Xpporéípoug 0& Ó xóptoc &xotimoev». La version latine 
présentée par Augustin: «Pauper et dives occurrerunt sibi. Fecit autem 
ambos dominus.». La traduction de Jéróme dans la Vulgate: «Dives et 
pauper obviaverunt sibi. Utriusque operator est dominus». 


Les Commentaires par ordre chronologique 

La présentation des commentaires dans un tel ordre à l'avantage de 
montrer dans leurs apparitions historiques successives les raisons qui 
amenérent les auteurs à s'intéresser à notre verset. 
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l. Les Acta Archelai, 47,3-6. Texte latin de l'ed. Beeson, (GCS 16), 
Leipzig 1906, p. 69-70. 


Ce texte est un document important pour l'histoire du manichéisme. 
Son auteur est un certain Hegemonios'? — par ailleurs inconnu — dont 
l'oeuvre porte le nom dans un manuscrit. Ces «Actes» sont un docu- 
ment composé afin de noircir la vie et la doctrine de Manés.' Vraisem- 
blablement composés dans la premiére moitié du IV* s,'* ils sont 
connus par Epiphane de Salamine dans leur version grecque. Ce dernier 
leur fait des emprunts dans son Panarion (c. 66 notamment) entre 374 
et 377.'? Jéróme mentionne aussi cette oeuvre au chapitre 72 de son De 
Viris en 392. L'oeuvre ne subsiste entiérement, aujourd'hui, qu'à tra- 
vers une version latine, mais fut originalement rédigée dans une autre 
langue, qui devrait étre le syriaque.'^ Essentiellement polémique, cette 
oeuvre de contre-propagande chrétienne visant à empécher les progrés 
du manichéisme présente les prétendues démélées de Manes avec l'évé- 
que Archelaus, siégeant dans une bourgade de Mésopotamie, et les 
mésaventures que cela entraina pour lui. Archelaus, aprés avoir vaincu 
Manes dans une dispute publique, s'efforce encore une fois de réfuter 
les erreurs que Manes continue de répandre. Pour cela, il écrit une lettre 
à un de ses collégues dans l'épiscopat. Dans cette lettre, il s'en prend aux 
oppositions qui auraient été établies par l'hérétique entre l'A.T. et le 
N.T. Selon Manes, Pv 22,2 oü Dieu dit qu'il fait le riche et le pauvre 
serait en opposition à Mt 5,3 qui proclame heureux les pauvres. Voici 
la réplique d'Archelaus à cet argument: 

«S'il est dit dans l'Ancien Testament: Je fais le riche et le pauvre (cf. Pv 
22,2), mais que par contre Jésus déclare bienheureux les pauvres (Mt 5,3), 
ce dernier n'a pas parlé des pauvres selon la richesse du monde, mais des 
pauvres en esprit, c'est-à-dire de ceux qui ne sont pas enflammés par 
l'orgueil, mais se moderent et s'abaissent par humilité, en n'ayant pas plus 
de science qu'il ne convient d'en avoir (cf. Rm 12,3). 

L'adversaire (2 Manés) n'a pas traité cette question comme il fallait. En 
effet, je vois ici Jésus considérant avec bienveillance les dons des riches 
quand ils sont offerts au Trésor (Mc 12,41). Et encore, ce serait bien peu 
si les dons étaient offerts au Trésor par les seuls riches, mais les deux 
piécettes d'une pauvre petite veuve sont aussi accueillies avec bienveillance. 
Sur ce point, il est montré quelque chose de plus que ce que Moise avait 
ordonné au sujet de l'argent qu'on recevait. En effet, Moise ne recevait que 
de ceux qui possédaient. Mais Jésus recoit aussi de ceux qui ne possédent 
pas. Mais, dira notre adversaire, il est écrit: Celui qui n'aura pas renoncé 


à tout ce qu'il posséde ne peut étre mon disciple (Lc 14,33). Je vois encore 
le centurion, fort riche et jouissant du pouvoir dans le monde avoir plus 
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de foi que tout Israél (Mt. 8,5-10), si bien que s'il y a eu quelqu'un qui eüt 
renoncé à tout, il serait surpassé dans la foi par le centurion. Mais on nous 
dira peut-étre: N'est-il pas bon de renoncer aux richesses? Je dis: Cela est 
bon pour ceux qui le peuvent. Mais utiliser les richesses pour une oeuvre 
de justice et de miséricorde confére une gráce égale à celle procurée par le 
renoncement à tous les biens.» (Acta Archelai 47,3-6). 


Complétement déterminé par le souci polémique, l'auteur des Acta 
Archelai fournit dans son explication un ensemble de citations néotes- 
tamentaires destinées à ses yeux à justifier le bon usage des richesses et 
consolidant Pv 22,2. Il s'oppose par là aux antitheses établies par 
l'adversaire manichéen. On sait en effet à travers Augustin — une des 
principales sources de connaissance du manichéisme latin — que les 
manichéens de la fin du IV* s pratiquaient toujours des antithéses entre 
les deux Testaments. '' 

On remarquera dans le cas du passage cité que Pv 22,2 n'est pas réel- 
lement expliqué pour lui-méme. Le but du commentaire ci-dessus est 
davantage de détruire l'opposition manichéenne entre A.T. et N.T. plu- 
tót que de dégager une signification du verset. 


2. Optat de Miléve, Libri III, 3. Texte latin de l'ed. Ziwsa, (CSEL 26), 
1893, p. 73-74 


Cet évéque d'Afrique du Nord est l'auteur d'une oeuvre en 7 livres 
qui est la principale source ancienne pour l'histoire des premieres décen- 
nies du schisme donatiste. L'essentiel en fut rédigé vers 366-367.'* Les 
«libri» d' Optat, oeuvre anti-donatiste d'un Catholique, sont confrontés 
à un mouvement au caractére non seulement religieux mais aussi social. 
C'est par le biais de ce mouvement des «Circoncellions»'? que le dona- 
tisme se voit revétu d'une dimension sociale. Différents textes d'Augus- 
tin présentent ces travailleurs ruraux des basses couches sociales.?" Les 
travaux de Brisson?! et Gottlieb? discutent leurs relations à l'Eglise 
donatiste. Leur appartenance au donatisme est indéniable et Optat lui- 
méme (Libri III, 4) parle de semeurs de troubles renversant l'ordre 
social et usant de violence envers les maitres et les créanciers. Ces trou- 
pes de choc créent notamment des heurts avec les envoyés impériaux 
Paul?! et Macaire chargés par l'empereur Constant, aprés 347, de régler 
la question donatiste. 

Le texte d'Optat présenté ci-dessous contient un plaidoyer en faveur 
de la politique impériale de Constant en Afrique. Le chef historique du 
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mouvement donatiste, l'évéque Donat de Carthage"', y est accusé par 
Optat d'avoir refusé de laisser distribuer aux pauvres des biens qui, 
selon Optat, auraient été apportés comme cadeaux de l'empereur à la 
population. Cette attitude est injustifiable aux yeux de l'historien catho- 
lique, car si l'empereur Constant est un innocent, pourquoi Donat 
refuse-t-il de recevoir des mains d'un innocent? Et si Constant est 
pécheur, il faut aussi le laisser donner aux pauvres, puisque Dieu a fait 
le pauvre et le riche afin de donner aux pécheurs une occasion de faire 
pénitence en secourant matériellement les pauvres. D'ailleurs, le verset 
de Siracide 3,30 le confirme: l'aumóne est un moyen d'effacer les 
péchés. C'est ainsi que nous retrouvons notre verset de Pv 22,2 dans une 
argumentation basée sur un des principaux enseignements de la doctrine 
pénitentielle patristique: l'aumóne peut effacer le péché.? 


«Qui peut nier ce dont Carthage tout entiére est, à l'origine, le témoin? Que 
l'empereur Constant n'a pas, au commencement, envoyé Paul et Macaire 
pour réaliser l'unité, mais avec des aumónes pour secourir les pauvres des 
différentes Eglises, et leur permettre de se reposer, se vétir, se nourrir, étre 
heureux. Mais quand ils arrivérent à Donat, ton Pére, et lui firent savoir 
pourquoi ils étaient venus, celui-ci, enflammé par sa fureur habituelle, pro- 
féra ces paroles: «Qu'est-ce que l'empereur a à faire avec l'Eglise?» (...) 
(L'apótre) Paul enseigne à juste titre qu'il faut prier pour les rois et les 
puissances, méme si l'empereur est tel qu'il vit à la maniére d'un paien. Il 
faut donc le faire d'autant plus qu'il est chrétien, craignant Dieu, pieux, 
compatissant, comme l'affaire elle-méme le prouve. En effet, l'empereur 
avait envoyé des fournitures pour les maisons de Dieu, l'aumóne pour les 
pauvres, mais rien à Donat. Pourquoi donc ce dernier a-t-il perdu l'esprit? 
Pourquoi est-il furieux, pourquoi a-t-il refusé ce qui avait été envoyé? Et 
comme les légats disaient qu'ils iraient dans chaque province et qu'ils don- 
neraient à ceux qui voulaient recevoir, Donat a dit qu'il avait déjà envoyé 
partout des lettres afin qu'on ne distribue nulle part aux pauvres ce qui 
avait été apporté. Est-ce là s'occuper des malheureux, pourvoir aux besoins 
des pauvres, secourir les pécheurs? 

Dieu proclame: «C'est moi qui ai fait le riche et le pauvre (Pv 22,2), non 
pas parce qu'il n'a pas pu donner aussi aux pauvres, mais s'il avait donné 
aux deux, le pécheur ne pourrait pas trouver de quoi se porter secours à 
lui-méme. En effet, il est écrit: «Comme l'eau éteint le feu, l'aumóne éteint 
le péché» (Si 3,30). Certainement, tous deux sont maintenant auprés de 
Dieu: celui qui a voulu donner et celui qui a empéché de donner. Mais 
quoi? Si Dieu dit maintenant à Donat: «Evéque, que veux-tu que Constant 
ait été? S'il est innocent, pourquoi refuses-tu de recevoir d'un innocent? 
S'il est pécheur, pourquoi ne lui permets-tu pas de donner, à lui à cause 
duquel j'ai fait le pauvre?» (Optat, Libri III, 3). 
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Historien engagé en faveur du pouvoir romain, Optat cherche de 
toute facon à faire l'apologie de l'empereur contre les Donatistes: que 
le souverain soit innocent ou pécheur, on ne saurait le blàmer de distri- 
buer des biens aux pauvres. 

Mais la situation du chef donatiste ne le portait pas, on le comprend 
bien, à accepter les bons offices du souverain catholique, ce qui aurait 
signifié un pas vers le retour à l'Eglise Catholique, que tentaient d'otenir 
les légats Paul et Macaire, «artisans de l'unité».?$ 


3. Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 14,36. Texte grec: PG 35, 905 


Différents auteurs? remarquent que ce discours de Grégoire aurait pu 
étre prononcé dans la ville de Césarée, ville de son vieil ami Basile, futur 
évéque de cette ville. Avec quelques réserves, J. Bernardi? adopte cette 
opinion. En effet, Grégoire avait fait un séjour dans cette ville peu aprés 
365. Basile non encore évéque, vient d'y faire entreprendre la construc- 
tion d'une léproserie. Des recherches faites par Bernardi montrent cer- 
taines convergences terminologiques entre des écrits de Basile se situant 
entre 362 et 369 et le discours 14 de Grégoire.?? I] s'agit notamment de 
l'homélie VI? de Basile oü apparait distinctement une critique de l'ori- 
gine des inégalités entre riches et pauvres et le refus d'y voir Dieu à l'ori- 
gine. On peut admettre que le discours 14 de Grégoire refléte les mémes 
préoccupations, et une argumentation voisine. Bernardi place le dis- 
cours 14 vers 368.?! 

Dans ce discours, Grégoire parle à des chrétiens assemblés dans une 
église à l'occasion d'une féte religieuse. Pour mieux les inciter à l'action, 
il dresse un paralléle entre le dénuement des uns et le luxe des autres. 
Une grande partie du discours concerne ce théme: différentes catégories 
d'infortunés y sont décrits avec une prédilection particuliére pour les 
malheurs des lépreux. Grégoire a connaissance de certains groupes qui, 
dans la communauté, prétendent lire dans les événements tous les des- 
seins de Dieu et insultent les pauvres parce que Dieu leur a, selon eux, 
destiné des malheurs: 

«Il y en a parmi nous — c'est digne qu'on en pleure — qui sont si éloignés 
d'étre pris de compassion et de secourir ceux qui peinent qu'ils les accusent 
amérement et les insultent. Ils tiennent des propos vides et vains, et font 
entendre une voix qui vient réellement de la terre. Ils parlent en l'air et non 


à des oreilles sages, accoutumées aux dogmes divins. Ils osent dire: «C'est 
de Dieu que vient leur misére, c'est de Dieu que vient notre prospérité. Qui 
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suis-je, moi, pour oser enfreindre la décision de Dieu et paraitre meilleur 
que lui? Qu'ils peinent, qu'ils soient miséreux, qu'ils soient malheureux. 
Ainsi en a-t-il jugé». Ils ne sont amis de Dieu que lorsqu'il s'agit de garder 
leurs oboles et de se moquer des malheureux. Ils manifestent clairement par 
ces paroles qu'ils ne pensent pas que leur prospérité vient de Dieu. Qui 
pourrait en effet penser ainsi au sujet des indigents tout en sachant que 
c'est Dieu qui lui fournit ce qu'il posséde? En effet, il appartient à ceux qui 
possédent des biens recgus de Dieu d'utiliser aussi ce qu'ils possédent con- 
formément à sa volonté. 

Et il n'est pas encore évident que le malheur leur vient aussi de Dieu tant 
que la matiére apporte d'elle-méme la confusion, comme dans un torrent. 
Qui peut savoir si l'un est puni à cause de sa méchanceté et l'autre élevé 
parce qu'on l'a loué? Qui sait si l'un n'est pas exalté à cause de sa méchan- 
ceté, et l'autre éprouvé à cause de sa vertu?» (Discours 14,29-30. PG 
35,898-899). 


La situation d'aujourd'hui peut changer demain, poursuit Grégoire, 
et le riche élevé plus haut aujourd'hui chuter gravement demain. De tou- 
tes les éventualités envisagées pour expliquer le dessein de Dieu, aucune 
ne peut étre acceptée avec certitude. C'est l'attitude admirative prónée 
dans le livre de Job devant le mystére du gouvernement divin par Dieu 
qui est recommandée au fidéle (Jb 15,8; cf Discours 14,30). Sil'on tente 
de comprendre le gouvernement du monde en ne partageant pas cet état 
d'esprit, son organisation semble manquer de logique. Cette impression 
est dàe à l'instabilité de la matiére qui entretient par elle-méme la con- 
fusion, le désordre (&xaxxov) apparents à l'observateur des événements. 
Mais ce n'est pas parce que les lois qui régissent le monde nous échap- 
pent qu'il faut les nier. Ce n'est que quand nous voyons la totalité de 
l'oeuvre achevée par l'artisan que nous en comprenons le sens (Discours 
14, 31). Mais ceci est impossible pour l'oeuvre de Dieu. Les efforts des 
philosophes aboutissant soit à la théorie du hasard gouvernant le 
monde, oü à la fatalité astrale, oà à la limitation de l'activité de la Pro- 
noia divine au monde supra-terrestre sont vains et contradictoires entre 
eux (Discours 14, 32). On aura reconnu ici l'influence de la conception 
platonicienne de la Pronoia, selon laquelle la destinée de la partie ne 
montre son sens que lorsqu'elle est située dans l'organisation providen- 
tielle du tout (cf. Platon, Lois X, 903e-904; Plotin, Enn. III, 2, 3-7). De 
méme, on pourra encore rapprocher l'explication selon laquelle la 
matiére est source d'&xaxxov avec les déficiences ontologiques que Plotin 
lui attribue quand il soutient (Enn. II, 5, 4-5) qu'elle n'est qu'en puis- 
sance et n'a pas de qualité. Dans ce contexte, Pv 22,2 recoit le commen- 
taire suivant: 
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«Lorsque tu entends: le riche et le pauvre se sont rencontrés. C'est le Sei- 
gneur qui les a créés l'un et l'autre (Pv 22,2), ne pense pas qu'il a créé l'un 
en tant que pauvre et l'autre en tant que riche afin de t'élever encore plus 
sur le pauvre. Car il n'est pas évident que cette distinction vient de Dieu. 
L'Ecriture dit que l'un et l'autre sont création de Dieu d'une maniére égale, 
méme si leurs extérieurs sont différents» (Discours 14,36; PG 35,905). 

Le verbe éxoínoev apparaissant dans le verset désigne l'action créatrice 
de Dieu. C'est d'ailleurs bien ainsi que Grégoire le comprend puisqu'il 
parle du riche et du pauvre comme création (rA&oua«) de Dieu. Il combat 
donc ici une interprétation de Pv 22,2 d'apres laquelle le riche et le pau- 
vre auraient été créés tels dés leur naissance. Il soutient qu'au contraire, 
la création de l'un et de l'autre par Dieu fonde leur égalité au-delà de 
leurs conditions extérieures qui différent. D'aprés ce qui est dit au cha- 
pitre 29 du Discours dans l'extrait qui est traduit plus haut, l'interpréta- 
tion combattue pouvait circuler dans la communauté chrétienne parmi 
ceux («àv fuetépov ttwé£c) qui soutenaient que Dieu a réservé des mal- 
heurs aux pauvres. Il se pourrait donc — si le Discours a bel et bien été 
prononcé à Césarée — qu'elle ait circulé dans des cercles aisés de cette 
ville, peu encleins à partager les activités caritatives de Basile.?? 

Les possédants ont donc recu de Dieu des biens qu'ils doivent utiliser 
conformément à sa volonté, dans le sens du partage. En confrontant 
cette idée avec l'explication présentée par Basile dans son homélie VI, 
7, de date voisine, on peut étre frappé par la convergence de la pensée 
sur ce point. Basile souligne que les richesses ont été confiées au riche 
pour qu'il en fasse une gestion conforme à la volonté divine, c'est-à-dire 
qu'il se contente du nécessaire sans désirer le luxe.?? C'est ainsi que la 
différence entre riches et pauvres pourrait disparaitre. 

L'influence de la pensée monastique qui marqua fortement l'évéque 
de Césarée,?* de méme que Grégoire de Nazianze, est nettement sensible 
dans cet idéal égalitaire. Elle próne la réalisation, au moins dans la com- 
munauté monastique, d'une pauvreté matérielle de tous les membres, la 
gestion des biens étant confiée à la hiérarchie de la communauté. Elle 
se montre plus sévére face à l'attachement aux richesses, et se caractérise 
par des exigences caritatives spéciales, le produit du travail devant égale- 
ment servir aux pauvres du voisinage des monastéres.? 


4. Epiphane de Salamine, Panarion 66, 81, 1-6. Texte grec: ed. K. Holl, 

2. bearb. Aufl. von J. Dummer, GCS" 37, Berlin 1985, p. 122-123. 
L'édition commentée de C. Rigi?^? d'une partie du Panarion d'Epi- 

phane est consacrée au chapitre 66, anti-manichéen. Elle montre, à la 
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suite de la premiére édition de cette oeuvre dans le GCS, un réemploi 
par Epiphane de certaines données issues des Acta Archelai, dont nous 
avons parlé plus haut. Exposant la doctrine manichéenne, Epiphane en 
vient aux antithéses manichéennes entre les deux testaments. Il recourt 
à l'argumentation trouvée dans les Acta Archelai, oü l'on avait noté 
l'opposition de Pv 22,2 à Mt 5,3. Comme son prédécesseur, l'auteur des 
Acta, il entend montrer avant tout que les oppositions ne tiennent pas. 


«(...) (Manés) n'a pas honte d'affirmer que l'Ancien Testament a dit: «A 
moi est l'or, à moi l'argent» (Aggée 2,8), mais que le Nouveau Testament 
dit: «Bienheureux les pauvres en esprit, car le Royaume des Cieux est à 
eux» (Mt 5,3). Mais il ne sait pas que l'Ancien Testament dit aussi: «Riches 
et pauvres se sont rencontrés. C'est le Seigneur qui les a faits l'un et 
l'autre» (Pv 22,2) et que le Nouveau Testament est en accord avec ce pas- 
sage puisqu'il a dit bienheureux ceux qui sont physiquement pauvres, et 
aussi bienheureux les pauvres en esprit pour montrer la valeur des deux 
situations. C'est aussi pour que Pierre et ceux qui étaient avec lui puissent 
montrer avec fierté la véritable pauvreté en disant: «Je n'ai ni argent ni or. 
Mais ce que j'ai, je te le donne. Au nom du Christ, léve-toi et marche.» 
(Ac 3,6) C'est aussi pour signaler que la béatitude de ceux qui sont physi- 
quement pauvres n'est pas en contradiction avec la béatitude des pauvres 
en esprit. Ces derniers possédent, certes, certains biens conformément à la 
justice, mais sont pauvres par leur humilité. C'est à leur propos que le 
Christ dit: «J'ai eu faim et vous m'avez donné à manger. J'ai eu soif et 
vous m'avez donné à boire» (Mt 25, 35-36). Il déclare ensuite qu'ils fai- 
saient cela avec les biens qu'ils possédaient.? 

Tu vois donc c'est un méme et unique Esprit qui, dans l'Ancien Testament, 
a parlé du pauvre et du riche, et qui le fait aussi dans le Nouveau, puisque 
le Seigneur fait l'éloge de l'un et de l'autre. En effet, tourné vers le Trésor, 
(cf. Mc 12,41-44/Lc 21,1-4) il vit ceux qui Jetaient leurs offrandes dans la 
caisse et ne refusa pas les dons des riches, mais il fit aussi l'éloge de la veuve 
qui mettait deux petites piéces. Ils le faisaient chacun dans leur pauvreté, 
comme cela vient d'étre dit, afin que s'accomplisse cette parole: «Riches 
et pauvres se sont rencontrés. C'est le Seigneur qui les a faits l'un et 
l'autre» (Pv 22,2) 


L'essentiel de l'explication consiste à mettre en relation Pv 22,2 et Mc 
12,41-44 (cf Lc 21,1-4). La parole du verset vétérotestamentaire 
s'accomplit dans la scéne évangélique de l'offrande versée au Trésor, oü 
loin de refuser les offrandes des riches, le Christ les accepte aussi avec 
celle de la veuve: c'est ainsi que riches et pauvres se rencontrent devant 
lui. Leurs conditions matérielles ne favorisent personne a priori. Les uns 
et les autres sont accueillis. Les pauvres en esprit peuvent posséder des 
biens par lesquels ils pourront nourrir le Christ dans les pauvres, et ainsi 
recevoir la bénédiction promise en Mt 25, 35-36.^* 
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5. L'Ambrosiaster Quaestio XXXII de vetere Testamento. Texte latin, 
ed. Souter, CSEL 50, (1908), p. 60-61 


Les «Questions» anonymes sur l'A. T. et le N.T. sont, depuis les tra- 
vaux de A. Souter,? attribuées à l'Ambrosiaster, auteur lui aussi 
inconnu des célébres commentaires pauliniens que la critique moderne 
place sous ce nom artificiel. La série anonyme des Quaestiones, qui fut 
peut-étre produite à Rome, entre 374 et 382,*^ malgré de nombreux 
essais sur l'Ambrosiaster, demeure également d'auteur inconnu. 
L'anonyme laisse toutefois dans ses oeuvres certains renseignements, 
notamment sur le judaisme, qui incitent à voir en lui un converti du 
judaisme.*! 

Question XXXII. «Nous lisons dans Salomon: «Le riche et le pauvre se 
sont rencontrés. C'est le Seigneur qui les a faits l'un et l'autre.» (Pv 22,2). 
Comment donc est-il possible qu'il n'y ait pas acception de personnes en 
Dieu? 

Loin de l'esprit des fidéles cette assertion impie. En effet, l'Ecriture, pour 
ne pas enseigner à mépriser le pauvre et à honorer le riche, montre que Dieu 
est le créateur de l'un et de l'autre, non en tant que riche ou pauvre, mais 
dans ce qu'ils sont en eux-mémes. Car s'ils différent les uns des autres par 
leurs ressources, ils ne différent pas par la substance de leur nature. Et ce 
n'est pas parce que les circonstances (occasiones) rendent, dans le monde, 
certaines issues heureuses en amenant des richesses ou malheureuses en 
amenant la pauvreté qu'il faut pour autant mépriser ceux que Dieu n'a pas 
humiliés ou honorer ceux auxquels la vérité n'a pas rendu témoignage. 
Ceux qu'il faut, sans doute, mépriser, ce sont les corrupteurs des moeurs 
et les sacriléeges envers la loi de Dieu. Mais il faut honorer ceux qui aiment 
Dieu et observent une discipline de vie (disciplinae cultores). Ceux-là sont 
considérés comme riches aux yeux de Dieu, qui ont une conduite bonne, 
et plus ils sont méprisables dans le monde, plus ils sont dignes d'honneurs 
au Ciel. En effet, ceux qui ont les avantages de l'existence en accroissant 
leurs fortunes, s'ils se connaissent eux-mémes et comprennent la volonté de 
Dieu — car il a donné la terre à tous, fait se lever son soleil pour tous, et 
répand indistinctement la pluie, mais ce sont l'injustice du temps, les cir- 
constances fortuites ou l'indigence qui refusent à certains ce que Dieu a 
donné à tous — qu'ils soient eux-mémes au service de ces derniers, afin 
qu'en reconnaissant la volonté de Dieu, ils soient riches non seulement 
dans le monde, mais aussi au Ciel et que les richesses d'une bréve existence 
ne les prive pas des richesses éternelles. Quant à ceux qu'on pense mépri- 
sables à cause de leur pauvreté, s'ils méditent le jugement futur de Dieu, 
ils seront toujours riches là oü les riches du siécle seront dans l'indigence, 
quand ils se repentiront de n'avoir pas été pauvres.» 


Cette explication, qui reprend le méme théme d'égalité de tous que 
Grégoire de Nazianze, s'attache à montrer que le riche et le pauvre n'ont 
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pas été créés en tant que tels par Dieu. C'est la «substance de la nature» 
qui fonde l'égalité de tous. Par ailleurs, il faut noter qu'il propose diffé- 
rentes origines possibles à la répartition inégale des biens telle qu'on la 
constate dans la société. Ce sont des causes dont le caractére imperson- 
nel est frappant: l'injustice du temps (iniquitas temporis; cf. Cicéron, 
s. Rosc. 1), les circonstances fortuites*? (fortuitae occasiones), ou l'indi- 
gence (indigentia). L'injustice du temps repose certes sur celle des hom- 
mes, mais cette derniére est envisagée, dans l'expression iniquitas tem- 
poris d'une maniere abstraite et générale: c'est l'époque dans laquelle on 
vit qui est mauvaise. On aura remarqué l'allusion à Mt 5,45: Dieu fait 
lever son soleil sur tous sans priviléges. Le verset néotestamentaire 
devient ici une référence pour la compréhension de Pv 22,2, en contri- 
buant à corriger les éventuelles erreurs d'interprétation de ce dernier 
verset qui attribueraient à Dieu la responsabilité d'une destinée pesant 
pour toujours sur les pauvres. Au contraire, il donne tout à tous. 


6. Paulin de Nóle, ep. 25*, 3 à Crispianus. Texte latin, ed. Hartel 
(CSEL 29), p. 232-233 


D'abord rangée parmi les lettres de Jéróme, l'ep. 25* fut rééditée par 
O. Bardenhewer?! et K. P. Caspari** qui montrérent son appartenance 
à Paulin de Nóle notamment sur la base des nouveaux manuscrits qu'ils 
découvrirent et oü l'expéditeur de la lettre se nomme lui-méme Pauli- 
nus. En outre il existait déjà, dans les précédentes éditions des lettres de 
Paulin, une lettre 25 adressée au méme Crispianus, et la parenté du con- 
tenu entre les deux lettres montre l'appartenance des deux à Paulin. 

Datée de 401-402* l'ep. 25* s'adresse à un soldat d'humble grade** 
que Paulin ne connait pas personnellement (cf ep. 25,1) pour l'exhorter 
à quitter le métier des armes. Les lettres 25 et 25* se suivent à environ 
une année d'intervalle. Aprés avoir envoyé l'ep. 25 par l'intermédiaire 
d'un ancient compagnon d'armes de Crispianus, Victor, passé entre 
temps à la vie monastique, il ne recoit de Crispianus, qu'il avait une pre- 
miére fois pressé de quitter l'armée, aucune réponse. C'est alors qu'il 
envoie l'ep. 25* pour reprendre l'exhortation commencée dans la pre- 
miére lettre. Les deux lettres tournent autour du théme de l'opposition 
de la militia Caesaris à la militia Christi.^' Crispianus est dit (ep. 25*, 
1) in voto potius quam in opere christianus. En recherche de la Voie qui 
mene à la Vie, Crispianus n'y est pas encore pleinement parvenu. Rien 
n'indique qu'il soit baptisé, et il pourrait étre catéchuméne. Jusqu'à 
quand Crispianus remettra-t-il sa décision de quitter l'armée pour entrer 
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au service du Christ, demande Paulin (ep. 25*, 2)? Le temps passe, et 
celui qui aura aimé les richesses temporelles n'obtiendra pas les biens 
futurs. Pour illustrer cette pensée, Paulin introduit un long commen- 
taire de la parabole du pauvre Lazare (ep. 25*, 2-3). Dans ce contexte 
s'inscrit l'extrait qui nous intéresse. L'édition du CSEL (p. 233, ligne 2) 
y voit une allusion à Pv 22,2 à travers la formule divitis et pauperis 
deum creatorem. Voici le texte: 


«Pourquoi donc le riche, bien que tout son corps soit brülant, demande-t-il 
que seulement sa langue soit humectée par le petit doigt du pauvre? C'est 
certainement parce que c'est surtout par cette langue qu'il avait péché con- 
tre le pauvre, en ordonnant de le chasser alors qu'il gisait devant sa porte 
et en se moquant de sa misére et de ses tribulations. C'est par sa langue 
qu'il avait commis ces deux crimes, en ne pensant pas que lui-méme et le 
pauvre ont comme créateur le Dieu unique (707 cogitans unum sibi et pau- 
peri deum creatorem; cf. Pv 22,2), mais que le méme Pére, qui résiste aux 
orgueilleux et donne sa gráce aux humbles (cf Pv 3,34; Jc 4,6; I P 5,5) est 
plus tendre pour le pauvre. Il n'avait pas pensé que c'est pour lui qu'il est 
écrit: Celui qui donne au pauvre préte à Dieu (Pv 19, 17), et: Celui qui fait 
injure au pauvre irrite Dieu, qui l'a créé (Pv 14, 31)». 


Au-delà de la maigre réminiscence verbale offerte par le texte avec Pv 
22,2, il demeure incontestable que Paulin fait ressortir dans ce commen- 
taire de la parabole du pauvre Lazare l'idée fondamentale d'une créa- 
tion du riche et du pauvre par Dieu. Cette idée vient indubitablement 
de l'Ecriture, oü elle est clairement exprimée dans Pv 22,2. Le fait que 
l'auteur du commentaire n'a peut-étre pas lui-méme conscience du fon- 
dement biblique exact de son affirmation n'empéche pas que cette der- 
nieére provienne effectivement de Pv 22,2. La pensée demeure la méme 
au-delà de formulations qui peuvent varier. Dans le texte ci-dessus, la 
pointe du passage réside dans l'opposition relative entre l'idée de créa- 
tion du riche et du pauvre par le méme et unique Dieu, et celle que ce 
Dieu est pourtant plus favorable au pauvre. D'autres lettres de Paulin 
présentent également la notion de création du riche et du pauvre par 
Dieu, toujours associée à un commentaire de la parabole du pauvre 
Lazare. C'est le cas de l'ep. 32,21 à Sulpice Sévére (CSEL 29, p. 295- 
296), datée de 404.** 


«Fournissons donc maintenant en toute sécurité à qui est dans le besoin et 
au Christ dans ses pauvres, afin de pouvoir participer à sa gloire, qu'il leur 
dispensera avec abondance. C'est le Seigneur lui-méme qui nous en pré- 
vient en disant: «Faites vous des amis avec l'inique Mammon» (Lc 16, 9). 
Tu vois comme le Tout Puissant fait de la nuit lumiére et de l'iniquité jus- 
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tice afin que, comme il est écrit, lorsque vous viendrez à manquer, ils vous 
recoivent dans des tabernacles éternels (cf Lc 16,9). En effet, c'est par cette 
sorte de succession d'abondance et de misére que le genre humain est gou- 
verné: c'est ce que montre clairement le texte évangélique oü le riche est en 
enfer et le pauvre dans le Royaume d'en haut (cf Lc 16,19-31). Cela pour 
que nous entrions dans le dessein de leur auteur commun qui a prédisposé 
le riche pour le pauvre et le pauvre pour le riche, afin que l'abondance de 
la richesse serve d'aliment au pauvre et que l'indigent soit pour le riche une 
Occasion de pratiquer la justice, afin que, comme le dit l'Apótre, l'égalité 
advienne (cf II Co 8,14) et puisque la pauvreté présente doit étre compensée 
dans le siécle futur, que l'opulence des pauvres vienne là-bas au secours de 
notre misére sous forme de richesses éternelles, si toutefois notre opulence 
ici-bas a rendu service à leur indigence. Semons donc pour eux*? ce qui est 
charnel afin de recevoir d'eux des biens spirituels. Que notre main oeuvre 
maintenant dans le domaine des biens terrestres afin que notre àme soit un 
jour restaurée dans celui des biens célestes. Que notre espérance présente 
construise l'avenir. Faisons nous ici-bas des toits pour qu'ils nous couvrent 
là-bas. Puissé-je nourrir le pauvre ici-bas là oü il est dans le besoin et moi 
riche, afin que lui me nourrisse là-bas oü il sera rassasié et moi dans le 
besoin. Considérez cet échange spirituel, et, si vous le pouvez, niez que 
nous n'ayons pas été avares, nous qui avons vendu nos terres et nos parts 
pour acheter avec l'éternité un royaume exonéré de charges». (ep. 32, 21)? 


On retrouve à l'arriére-plan de l'élaboration théologique de Paulin 
une idée proche de celle de création du riche et du pauvre par Dieu: Deus 
divitem pauperi et pauperem diviti praeparavit. 11 les a disposés l'un 
pour l'autre. «Praeparare» souligne déjà la finalité de cette création. 
Dans cet ordre d'idée, Paulin devient plus explicite encore en parlant 
d'échange entre le pauvre et le riche (commercium). En s'appuyant sur 
II Co 8, 14 oü l'apótre Paul exhorte les Corinthiens à partager leur 
superflu avec l'Eglise de Jérusalem afin qu'un jour ils puissent recevoir 
ce qui leur manque de ceux qu'ils auront secourus, Paulin applique ce 
verset à la situation actuelle des riches et des pauvres. L'égalité doit 
s'établir, conformément à II Co 8, 14, dans un échange oü le riche four- 
nit les biens matériels, et recoit du pauvre une «nateria iustitiae», c'est- 
à-dire une occasion de pratiquer la justice. Le passage se conclut par 
l'exemple méme de Paulin, autrefois gouverneur de Campanie,?' possé- 
dant des terres et qui les vendit au bénéfice des pauvres quand il 
embrassa la vie ascétique.?? 

L'idée d'échange est encore présente à l'arriéere-plan de l'ep 13,11, qui 
fait des pauvres les «patroni animarum nostrarum». A propos de ce pas- 
sage, S. Prete? remarque avec raison que les modéles classiques de la 
société paienne (patrons et clients) sont ici inversés: celui qui posséde les 
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biens matériels voit, dés maintenant, l'avenir de son áme dépendre du 
pauvre. 

Enfin l'ep 34,6, qui est en fait un sermon sur le tronc destiné à rece- 
voir les offrandes (de gazophylacio), associe à nouveau l'idée de créa- 
tion du pauvre au commentaire de la parabole de Lazare: dorninus ... 
fecit miserum, ut agnosceret misericordem. Fecit inopem, ut exerceret 
opulentum.?* On y retrouve la complémentarité de l'un par rapport à 
l'autre dans le plan de Dieu. 

Ces différents textes révélent une problématique présentant plusieurs 
moments caractéristiques: 

1) Au cours d'un commentaire de la parabole du pauvre Lazare, Paulin 
présente, à travers des formulations différentes, l'explication dérivant 
de Pv 22,2, suivant laquelle Dieu a créé le riche et le pauvre. 

2) Il les a faits l'un pour l'autre, afin notamment que le pauvre donne 
au riche l'occasion d'accomplir la justice. 

3) En ne faisant pas cela, le riche est menacé de subir le sort de celui qui 
est condamné dans la parabole. 


7. Augustin 


Pv 22,2 apparait 4 fois dans l'oeuvre d'Augustin: dans les sermons 
39,6; 85,7; Morin XI, 6; Lambot 5,5. Aucune date n'a été proposée 
pour les sermons 39 et Lambot 5. Les sermons 85 et Morin XI ont été 
datés respectivement entre 426 et 430,?? et entre 405 et 411.75 Dans trois 
de ces sermons (39; 85; Morin XL), il faut remarquer l'association éta- 
blie par Augustin entre Pv 22,2 et I Tim 6,7.?? Ce dernier verset apparait 
encore dans les sermons 14, 58, 61, 177, 367 ainsi que dans les En. in 
Ps 6 et 136. Ces derniéres oeuvres sont datées dans les chronologies de 
Zarb?? et Verbraken?? sur une période s'étendant de 392 à 418, surtout 
aprés 410. Peut-étre le s. 39 appartient-il au V* siécle du fait qu'on y 
retrouve aussi I Tim 6,7. En outre, une allusion laissée au chap. 6 de 
ce sermon: ornnes pauperes quos videtis? pourrait indiquer un afflux 
extraordinaire de pauvres, qui s'inscrirait dans le cadre de phénoménes 
d'immigration suscités par les invasions germaniques au début du V* s. 
En voici quelques extraits: 


«Donc, lorsque Dieu fait des pauvres, car lui-méme ne veut pas qu'ils pos- 
sedent, lorsqu'il fait des pauvres il éprouve les riches. Car il est écrit: «Le 
pauvre et le riche se sont rencontrés (Pv 22,2)». Oü se sont-ils rencontrés? 
Dans cette vie. L'un est né, l'autre aussi. Ils se sont trouvés, ils se sont ren- 
contrés. Et qui les a faits? C'est le Seigneur. Il a fait le riche pour venir 
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en aide au pauvre, le pauvre pour éprouver le riche. Que chacun agisse 
selon ses moyens et pas de maniére à souffrir personnellement le dénue- 
ment. Ce n'est pas cela que nous voulons dire. C'est ton superflu qui est 
le nécessaire de l'autre (...). 

Celui qui posséde plus doit faire plus. Une veuve célébre a donné deux pié- 
ces de monnaie (cf Mc 12,42). Zachée a donné la moitié de ses biens et a 
conservé l'autre moitié pour réparer ses malversations. (cf. Lc 19,8) Les 
aumónes sont profitables à ceux qui ont changé leur vie. En effet, tu don- 
nes au Christ indigent pour racheter tes péchés passés, car si tu donnes pour 
qu'il te soit permis de pécher toujours impunément, ce n'est pas le Christ 
que tu nourris, mais tu essaies de corrompre ton juge. Faites donc 
l'aumóne afin que vos priéres soient exaucées et que Dieu vous aide à adop- 
ter une vie meilleure». (s. 39,6)*'! 


Pour faire contrepoids à Pv 22,2, Augustin avait introduit dans ce 
contexte I Tim 6,7: nul n'apporte rien en ce monde à sa naissance, en 
matieére de biens matériels, et nul n'en emporte rien à sa mort. Par con- 
séquent, il s'agit de confier au Seigneur les biens qu'on a recus de lui 
en cette vie. On le fera en donnant au Christ qui est pauvre à travers 
les pauvres, afin d'effacer ses péchés. Comme chez Optat de Miléve, 
dont il a été question plus haut, c'est le théme de l'aumóne effacant le 
péché qui revient ici. On y retrouve aussi les versets de Mc 12,41 sur 
l'offrande de la veuve, et surtout, comme chez Paulin de Nóle, l'allu- 
sion au principe posé par II Co 8,14 à propos de la collecte pour l'Eglise 
de Jérusalem: donner son superflu, garder ce qui est nécessaire. Le s. 
85 aborde, à travers un commentaire de Mt 19,17-25, le théme de la dif- 
ficulté pour les riches d'étre sauvés. 


«Cherchez le nécessaire, cherchez ce qui suffit, mais rien de plus. Le reste 
est un poids plutót qu'un allégement. C'est un fardeau, non un honneur. 
La piété qui sait se contenter, c'est un grand gain. En premier lieu, la piété. 
La piété, c'est le culte de Dieu. La piété qui sait se contenter. Car nous 
n'avons rien apporté en ce monde (cf I Tim 6, 7). Y avez-vous amené quel- 
que chose? Et vous, les riches, vous n'y avez rien apporté non plus. Vous 
avez tout trouvé ici-bas. Comme les pauvres, vous étes nés nus. La faiblesse 
du corps vous est commune, vous sont communs les vagissements, témoins 
de votre misere (...) 

Vous avez entendu ce qu'il faut faire, vous avez entendu ce qu'il faut crain- 
dre, vous avez entendu comment on gagne le Royaume des Cieux, vous 
avez entendu comment on est empéché d'y parvenir. Tous accordez-vous 
à la parole de Dieu. 

Dieu fit le riche et le pauvre. L'Ecriture le dit: «Le riche et le pauvre se sont 
rencontrés. Le Seigneur les a faits l'un et l'autre» (Pv 22,2). Le riche et le 
pauvre se sont rencontrés. Sur quelle route, si ce n'est en cette vie? Le riche 
est né, le pauvre est né. Vous vous étes rencontrés tous les deux en mar- 
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chant sur cette route. Toi, n'oppresse pas, et toi, ne fraude pas. L'un est 
dans le besoin, l'autre est possédant. Le Seigneur les a faits tous les deux. 
Par celui qui posséde, il vient en aide à celui qui est dans le besoin, et par 
celui qui ne posséde pas, il éprouve le possédant.». (S. 85,6-7)* 


Les deux autres sermons (Morin XI, 6 et Lambot 5,5) répétent cette 
argumentation avec quelques variantes. Le premier de ces deux sermons 
introduit Mt 25 pour renforcer l'argumentation. Il recourt aussi à 
l'image du Christ Téte de l'Eglise d'aprés I Co 12. Le riche et le pauvre 
sont tous deux membres du Christ. Ceci doit inciter les possédants à 
davantage de solidarité envers les plus démunis. 

C'est dans des Sermons brefs, oeuvres pastorales à but pratique, non 
polémique, qu'apparaissent le plus souvent associés Pv 22,2 et I Tim 
6,7. C'est également dans ce «genre littéraire» qu'on trouve le plus for- 
tement développé chez Augustin le théme des rapports entre riches et 
pauvres.** Au-delà de l'exhortation adressée aux fideles, l'exégése «pas- 
torale» de Pv 22,2 souligne l'interdépendance du pauvre et du riche. Le 
premier allége le second chargé du fardeau de ses richesses (S. Morin XI, 
6 et Lambot 5,5). La justification ultime de cette situation, c'est Dieu 
lui-méme qui distribue les biens matériels aux bons et aux méchants, 
d'aprés ses plans pour le gouvernement du monde.*^ 

Comme on peut donc s'en rendre compte, l'exégése augustinienne de 
Pv 22,2 ne tire pas systématiquement dans les petits sermons ou elle 
apparait toutes les conséquences théologiques qu'elle implique. On 
devine sans peine que la visée d'un tel discours de circonstances n'est pas 
facilement compatible avec les exigences d'un long traité théologique. 
Cette exégese demande donc d'étre située dans la pensée de son auteur 
pour lequel l'inégalité des conditions sociales et économiques dans la 
société humaine — notamment sous la forme de l'esclavage — est une 
conséquence du péché des origines,$? (Civ. Dei 19,15) et a donc une ori- 
gine humaine. Auparavant regnait dans ce domaine l'égalité et l'harmo- 
nie. Si donc Dieu, dans la situation présente, ne distribue pas à tous la 
méme part des biens terrestres, c'est afin que ceux qui ont recu une plus 
grande richesse en usent dans le sens du partage tout en gardant ce qu'ils 
estiment suffisant pour eux-mémes,$5 et qu'ainsi tous puissent bénéficier 
du nécessaire, le superflu ayant été consacré aux nécessiteux. Ils évite- 
ront ainsi de jouir du fardeau de leur richesse terrestre.5" C'est à nou- 
veau la complémentarité du riche et du pauvre dans le plan de Dieu qui 
est mise en évidence. D'une part, le pauvre et le riche sont créés dans 
une égale humanité, c'est ce que souligne I Tim 6, 7. D'autre part, le 
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riche est établi bienfaiteur par les biens qu'il recoit, et le pauvre bénéfi- 
ciaire.5* Ce n'est donc pas la répartition des biens telle qu'elle existe con- 
crétement dans la société — reflétant le plus souvent le péché — qui est 
rattachée à Dieu, mais les fonctions irréductibles de bienfaiteur et béné- 
ficiaire. 


8. Césaire d'Arles, Sermon VIII,1, ed. et trad. M. Delage, Césaire 
d' Arles. Sermons, t. 1 (SC 175), Paris 1971, p. 348-350 


Evéque, prédicateur monastique dans la Gaule occupée par les Francs 
vers la fin du Ve siécle et fervent admirateur d' Augustin,$? Césaire laisse 
une abondante collection de sermons témoignant de préoccupations 
pratiques. Il s'agit de s'adapter aux simples, et d'oeuvrer en faveur de 
la christianisation des campagnes, longtemps demeurées paiennes."? Le 
sermon VIII est une exhortation à la lecture fréquente de l'Ecriture. Or 
les fidéles sont souvent analphabétes. Ceux qui sont dans cette situation 
doivent, poursuit le prédicateur, trouver ceux qui ont suffisamment 
d'instruction pour leur lire les textes sacrés. C'est d'ailleurs ainsi que 
l'on procede dans le domaine commercial: Césaire mentionne au début 
de son Homélie, l'exemple de marchands riches, mais illettrés qui 
s'adjoignent des employés pauvres, mais instruits (;zercenarios littera- 
tos), et gagnent des fortunes gráce à ces scribes."' Puis il poursuit en ces 
termes: 


«Comme il arrive souvent qu'un homme instruit manque de nourriture et 
de vétement, et qu'un autre qui ne sait pas lire posséde une plus grande for- 
tune, que celui qui ne sait pas lire s'adjoigne ce pauvre instruit et qu'ils se 
donnent l'un à l'autre ce dont chacun a besoin: que l'un nourrisse l'autre 
de la douceur de Dieu en lisant sa Parole, que l'autre fournisse au premier 
sa subsistance terrestre et ne le laisse pas souffrir dans le besoin; que celui 
qui est instruit rassasie l'áàme du riche; que le riche réchauffe de vétements 
le corps débile du pauvre et le restaure de nourriture terrestre. Si cela est 
fait avec charité, ce mot de l'Ecriture s'accomplira en eux: «Le riche et le 
pauvre sont allés au-devant l'un de l'autre; le Seigneur les a créés tous 
deux» (Pv 22,2). Le riche ayant plus que le nécessaire ne pouvait marcher, 
accablé d'un lourd fardeau; le pauvre connaissait peut-étre ses lettres, mais 
il défaillait faute d'avoir rien de ce qui était nécessaire à sa subsistance. Un 
saint échange s'est donc établi entre les deux; et tandis que le riche a donné 
au pauvre de ses biens terrestres, le pauvre a fait entendre au riche la lecture 
des textes sacrés; et tous deux, par la route de cette vie sont parvenus heu- 
reusement à la patrie céleste. Cette parole de l'Ecriture s'est accomplie en 
eux: «Celui qui a eu beaucoup n'a pas été dans l'abondance et celui qui a 
eu peu n'a manqué de rien» (II Co 8,15); et celle-ci: «Toute vallée sera 
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comblée, toute montagne et colline abaissée, les chemins tortueux seront 
redressés et les chemins raboteux seront aplanis» (Lc 3,5). En effet, les 
riches aplanissent la route qui les ménent à la vie éternelle lorsque, avec les 
biens que le Seigneur leur a donnés, en plus du nécessaire pour vivre, ils 
font largement l'aumóne aux pauvres.» 


On aura reconnu dans ce texte la convergence de certaines traditions 
exégétiques déjà rencontrées: par exemple le renvoi à II Co 8,15 à cóté 
de Pv 22,2. Paulin renvoyait à II Co 8,14. C'est toujours l'épisode de 
la collecte en faveur de l'Eglise de Jérusalem qui est à l'arriére-plan. On 
notera aussi l'image du riche chargé de son fardeau que Césaire 
emprunte vraisemblablement à Augustin (cf S. Morin XI, 6 et Lambot 
5,5). Toutefois, chez Césaire, l'idée d'échange apparait avec une netteté 
particuliére. 

L'échantillon de commentaires ainsi présentés"? révéle trois caracté- 
ristiques majeures: 

a) D'une part, en ce qui concerne les auteurs latins d'Optat à Césaire, 
on observe une tendance particuliérement sensible au probléme du Salut 
éternel de l'homme. Ce souci du Salut individuel interfére constamment 
avec les explications des auteurs sur la nécessité pour le riche de partager 
ses biens en vue d'une meilleure répartition des richesses. On trouve 
donc chez Optat, Paulin de Nóle, Augustin et Césaire l'explication géné- 
rale suivant laquelle Dieu a placé le pauvre sur la route du riche afin de 
permettre à ce dernier la pratique de la justice en faveur du plus défavo- 
risé et d'oeuvrer ainsi à son propre Salut. Dans ce contexte, ces quatre 
auteurs latins insistent, chacun à sa facon, sur la réciprocité des dons: 
le riche apporte au pauvre un secours matériel, et recoit de lui une occa- 
sion d'accomplir une oeuvre méritoire. Ils soulignent donc que quand 
le riche fait l'aumóne, le pauvre se présente à lui comme un moyen 
d'obtenir la rémission de ses péchés, ou encore de se décharger du far- 
deau de ses richesses (Augustin, Césaire). Dieu a donc établi les uns 
bienfaiteurs tout en leur donnant dans la personne des pauvres des béné- 
ficiaires qui sont leurs partenaires complémentaires. 

b) D'autre part, Grégoire de Nazianze se montre moins sensible à 
cette idée d'échange rattaché au dessein divin. Comme pour Basile, le 
riche est pour lui administrateur des biens recus de Dieu et se doit de 
les utiliser conformément à sa volonté. C'est un gérant qui a recu ses 
biens avec une mission à accomplir au service des pauvres. S'il se dérobe 
à cette táche, il compromet son Salut, qui n'est certes pas moins impor- 
tant aux yeux de Grégoire de Nazianze que pour les Latins. D'ailleurs 
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lui aussi, aux chapitres 36 et 37 du Discours 14 parle de l'aumóne 
comme moyen de purification. Mais on ne trouve pas chez lui, ou chez 
Basile cette insistance caractéristique sur l'apport du pauvre au riche, 
sur le fait que Dieu a placé le premier sur la route du second comme 
occasion d'exercer la justice, ce besoin de découvrir une égalité qui 
s'établit dans un échange. 

c) Ambrosiaster, Augustin. Grégoire de Nazianze insistent sur le fait 
que Dieu a créé riches et pauvres dans une égale humanité. 


NOTES 


' Voir entre autres G. Uhlhorn, Die christliche Liebestütigkeit, Bd. 1: Die christliche Lie- 
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* Sur ces événements, voir le livre de P. Courcelle, Histoire littéraire des Grandes Inva- 
sions Germaniques, Paris 1964. 
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A. Hamman, traduits par F. Quéré-Jaulmes, Paris 1962; cf M. G. Mara, Ricchezza e 
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? Voir l'analyse de S. Giet sur l'hom. VI, 7 dans son livre, Les idées et l'action sociales 
de saint Basile, Paris 1941, p. 97-100, critiquée par J. Gribomont, Un aristocrate révo- 
lutionnaire: Saint Basile, Augustianum, 17 (1977), 184-187. 

? » Voir D. Amand, L'ascése monastique de saint Basile, Maredsous 1948, p. 128-144. 
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N.F.37 (1877/1) 493-510. 
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lutherske Kirke i Norge, Ny Raekke, 10 (1885), 225-288; 379-445. 
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imprégnée de principes ascétiques et augustiniens. 

" SC 175, p. 348-349. Le témoignage de Césaire sur cette situation particuliere a une 
réelle valeur historique: cf. P. Riché, Education et culture dans l' Occident barbare, Paris 
1962, p. 60-61. 

"7" Qn signalera encore un commentaire inédit de Jean Chrysostome sur les Proverbes 
(CPG II, n. 4445) (S. Zincone, Dio e la disuguaglianza sociale: l'esegesi crisostomiana di 
Ag 2,8; Pv 22,2; Sir 11, 14, Augustinianum 17 (1977), p. 216 en fournit un apercu et un 
bref résumé), ainsi qu'un commentaire de Salonius (Pseudo-Salonius ?), Commentarius 
in parabolas Salomonis c. 61, ed. C. Curti, Catania 1964, p. 68-69. Toutefois, de récentes 
études ont sérieusement mis en doute son authenticité: J. P. Weiss, Essai de datation du 
commentaire sur les Proverbes attribué abusivement à Salonius, Sacris Erudiri, 19 (1969- 
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70), 77-114; Id., L'authenticité de l'oeuvre de Salonius de Genéve, TU, 107 (1970), 161- 


167; V. I. J. Flint, The True Author of the Salonii Commentarii in Parabolas Salomonis 
et in Ecclesiasten, Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 37 (1970), 174-187. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988), 179-187, E.J. Brill, Leiden 


ZU DEN AUSSAGEN DER GRIECHISCHEN KIRCHENVATER 
ÜBER PLATON 


VON 


CAJUS FABRICIUS* 


Wenn hier einige Beobachtungen darüber vorgelegt werden sollen, 
wie sich die griechischen Kirchenváter über Platon und den Platonismus 
geáussert haben, geschieht dies in der besonderen Absicht, zu ermitteln, 
wie sich diese Ausserungen zu einer etwaigen Beeinflussung christlichen 
Denkens durch den Platonismus verhalten. Die Diskussion über einen 
christlichen Platonismus kann zwar durch eine Fragestellung mit einer 
derartigen Zielsetzung nicht entscheidend beeinflusst werden; es liegt je- 
doch auf der Hand, dass man andererseits nicht, wie es jetzt nicht unge- 
wóhnlich ist, ganz davon absehen kann, was die Kirchenváter selbst oft 
und ausführlich genug von Platon gesagt haben. Worum es hier also 
geht, ist die Feststellung, was diese Ausserungen enthalten, und dann zu 
fragen, welche Bedeutung ihnen beizumessen ist, wobei sie natürlich in 
einem grósseren Kontext zu interpretieren sind. 

Die àltere Forschung hat sich dieser Aufgabe hin und wieder gewid- 
met; es gibt einige Materialsammlungen sowohl zu Autorengruppen wie 
zu einzelnen Autoren.' Eine Vervollstándigung dieses Materials ist je- 
doch erforderlich, ebenso wie eine allseitige Auswertung, die über die 
vorliegenden Ansátze hinausgeht. Ein Hinweis auf diese Aufgabe ist ei- 
ne Zielsetzung des folgenden Überblicks; vor allem soll dabei eine Pro- 
blematik hervorgehoben werden, die sich ergibt, wenn die Aussagen der 
griechischen Kirchenváter ernst genommen werden. Dass dabei eine 
gróssere Anzahl von Vátern einbezogen wird und ein lángerer Zeitraum 
ins Blickfeld kommt, ist meines Erachtens ein notwendiger erster Schritt 
auf eine fruchtbare Problematisierung hin. Wichtige Tendenzen und 
Übereinstimmungen treten deutlicher hervor, wenn der Versuch ge- 
macht wird, nach dem Gemeinsamen zu fragen, das wir nicht bloss etwa 
an Justin, Klemens und Origenes, sondern auch an den grossen Theolo- 
gen des vierten und fünften Jahrhunderts beobachten kónnen. 

Im folgenden ist bewusst nur das berücksichtigt, was von den Kir- 
chenvátern mit einem ausdrücklichen Hinweis auf Platon und den Pla- 
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tonismus, also mit Nennung seines Namens, mitgeteilt wird; auch das 
Auftreten und die Funktion von Zitaten aus Platon und Platonikern ist 
beachtet. Alles, was nicht auf diese Art explizit ist, wie etwa Ausserun- 
gen über die »Philosophie« der Hellenen, ist beiseitegelassen. Von den 
Autoren sind herangezogen so gut wie alle vom zweiten bis ins fünfte 
Jahrhundert, von den Apologeten bis Theodoret und Kyrill von Ale- 
xandrien. 

Die in den Texten auftretenden Aussagen über Platon lassen sich 
überhaupt auf drei Aspekte des Platonischen verteilen: Die Lehre Pla- 
tons (und der Platoniker), seine Persónlichkeit, sein Stil. 

Am wichtigsten für den besonderen Aspekt, um den es hier gehen 
soll, ist natürlich, was man über die Lehre zu sagen hat. Hier scheiden 
sich die Autoren auf den ersten Blick hin in zwei Kategorien, wenn man 
zunáchst die allgemeine Tendenz ihrer Bewertungen ins Auge fasst. Ein- 
mal gibt est Autoren, die durchgehend negativ sind, etwa Tatian, Theo- 
philos, Epiphanios; mit grósster Wahrscheinlichkeit hatten diese eine 
Mehrheit der Gemeindeglieder auf ihrer Seite. Zum anderen gibt es Au- 
toren, deren Urteile, jedenfalls áàusserlich gesehen, sowohl negativ als 
auch positiv ausfallen, vor allem Klemens von Alexandrien (in den Stro- 
mata) und Eusebios (in der Praeparatio Evangelica). 

Die Ablehnung des Platonismus kann allgemein formuliert werden, 
ohne dass besondere Lehrstücke genannt werden; Einzelkritik ist jedoch 
gewóhnlicher. 

Die generelle Ablehnung kann in einer Form auftreten, an die nicht 
oft genug erinnert werden kann, da sie von besonderem Gewicht ist. Der 
Platonismus hat seinen Platz in Zusammenstellungen über die Religio- 
nen und die philosophischen Richtungen, die kategorisch abgelehnt wer- 
den, was bei Epiphanios und Hippolytos nachzulesen ist.? Eine natürli- 
che Konsequenz hiervon ist, dass in der dogmatischen Debatte die 
Beschuldigung für Platonismus ernst genommen wird. 

Die Kritik gegen einzelne platonische Lehrstücke kann als Stütze der 
allgemeinen Verurteilung, aber auch freistehend auftreten; das Letztere 
ist das gewóhnlichste. Sie richtet sich vor allem gegen bestimmte Be- 
standteile der platonischen Anthropologie, Kosmologie und Gesell- 
schaftslehre. Die Belege sind zahlreich.? Die Polemik ist in diesen Fállen 
in der Sache unnachgiebig; der Tonfall deckt eine ganze Skala, die vom 
ruhigen Hinweis (etwa bei Eusebios) bis zu heftigen Ausfállen (etwa bei 
Johannes Chrysostomos) reicht. Beispiele für zusammenfassende For- 
mulierungen schárferer Kritik sind Ausdrücke wie »Faselei«, »Abscheu- 
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lichkeiten«, »lácherlich«; für Origenes und Johannes Chrysostomos 
kann Platon im Einzelfall vom Teufel inspiriert sein.* 

Zustimmende Aussagen, die mehrere oder einzelne platonische Lehr- 
stücke erwáhnen oder zitieren, sind nicht ungewóhnlich. Die Anerken- 
nung tritt jedoch fast immer nur in zwei Typen von Kontexten auf. In 
jedem Fall wird die Einzelaussage vom Kontext her relativiert. 

Zum ersten liegt es auf der Hand, dass es sich nur um eine sehr be- 
dingte Annáherung an das Platonische handelt, wenn in der Debatte mit 
Nichtchristen die Heranziehung Platons von polemischen Rücksichten 
bedingt ist und darauf hinausláuft, den Gegner im heidnischen Lager 
mit einer dort geltenden Autoritát zu widerlegen. Über eine Bedeutung 
Platons für die christliche Theologie ist damit nichts gesagt. 

Zum anderen gibt est Kontexte — sie sind bedeutend gewóhnlicher als 
die eben genannten —, in denen die Absicht vorliegt, gegenüber 
Nichtchristen mit Hilfe Platons Christliches herauszustellen oder ver- 
traut zu machen. Was bei Platon an Christliches (d.h. den Inhalt der 
Glaubensregel) erinnert oder zu erinnern scheint, wird anerkennend her- 
vorgehoben und nicht selten mit Zitaten belegt; eine Lektüre der Affec- 
tionum Graecarum Curatio des Theodoret gibt eine gute Vorstellung da- 
von, wie weit man schliesslich in dieser Richtung gegangen ist. Dieses 
Eingehen auf Platon hat Aufmerksamkeit erregt. Nicht selten hat man 
hier ein uneingeschránktes Interesse für Platon finden wollen und zu 
wenig beachtet, welche Bedeutung es hat, dass Platon nicht bloss immer 
bedingungslos dem Credo untergeordnet wird, sondern auch auf diese 
Art nur Nichtchristen vorgestellt wird. 

Besonders das Letztere ist bedeutsam. Es besteht nàmlich ein klarer 
Zusammenhang zwischen einerseits der Háufigkeit und Tendenz des 
über Platon Gesagten und andererseits der »Konfession« der vom jewei- 
ligen Autor angesprochenen Leser bzw. Hórer. Die ÁAusserungen über 
Platon, gleich welcher Art sie sind, verteilen sich sehr ungleichmássig 
auf die Texte. Sie finden sich ganz überwiegend in den Schriften, die 
sich an Heiden und Háretiker richten oder von Lehren bzw. Schriften 
dieser beiden Gruppen handeln. In der Literatur, die sich an (rechtgláu- 
bige) Christen wendet (Homilien, dogmatische Abhandlungen usw.) 
wird Platon entweder gar nicht oder nur áusserst selten genannt.^ Be- 
zeichnend ist, das Johannes Chrysostomos bei Gelegenheit andeutet, 
dass die Erwáhnung Platons in einer Predigt, die von Christus handelt, 
eigentlich eine Kránkung Christi sei." Darüber hinaus ist festzustellen, 
dass diese seltenen Erwáhnungen Platons in der innerkirchlichen Litera- 
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tur fast durchgehend negative Tendenz aufweisen, wahrend sich, wie er- 
wáhnt, fast alles Positive über Platon in den Texten findet, die sich nach 
»aussen« richten (wobei in den letztgenannten Texten selbstverstándlich 
auch eingehende Kritik zur Sprache kommt). 

Zwei Folgerungen aus diesen Tatsachen drángen sich auf. Aus der sel- 
tenen bzw. negativen Erwáhnung in den innerkirchlichen Texten ergibt 
sich, das Platon offenbar für die Kommunikation und die Diskussion 
unter (rechtgláubigen) Christen uninteressant war — oder dies jJeden- 
falls sein sollte. Aus der Konzentration der Aussagen überhaupt und be- 
sonders der positiven auf die an Nichtchristen gerichtete Literatur ergibt 
sich, dass die anerkennenden Hinweise auf Platon wesentlich 
apologetisch-missionarische Funktion haben. 

Aber damit nicht genug. Die Heranziehung Platons in positivem Sin- 
ne in den von der Rücksicht auf nichtchristliche Leser bestimmten Tex- 
ten wird weiterhin in einer Art modifiziert, die klar zum Ausdruck 
bringt, welch untergeordnete Bedeutung für die Entwicklung christli- 
cher Theologie Platon zugeschrieben wird. Als Ursache für die Überein- 
stimmung von Platonismus und Christentum, die jeweilig demonstriert 
wird, wird normalerweise nicht eine besondere Qualitát platonischen 
Denkens angegeben, sondern der Umstand angeführt, dass Platon — 
wie andere Griechen — ein Plagiator des Moses und der Propheten war. 
Es muss betont werden, dass, wenn man die gesamte Periode vom zwei- 
ten bis zum fünften Jahrhundert überblickt, die These vom Diebstahl 
der Griechen bei den Hebráern für die Auffassung der griechischen Kir- 
chenváter von der Inspiration Platons reprásentativ ist. Diese These ist 
von Anfang an da, sie findet sich immer, auch wenn andere Auffassun- 
gen zu Worte kommen, und, was das Wichtigste ist, sie ist mindestens 
seit dem vierten Jahrhundert so gut wie alleinherrschend.? 

Eine generelle Anerkennung Platons wird manchmal mit an und für 
sich überaus positiven Worten ausgedrückt; Eusebios kann ihn bei- 
spielsweise »den besten von allen« nennen.? Auch in diesen Fállen ist der 
gróssere Zusammenhang zu beachten. Derartige lobende Prádikate 
müssen mit der Methode in Verbindung gebracht werden, mit der die 
Kirchenváter, wie erwáhnt, das Christliche im Platonismus bestimmen. 
Den Masstab für eine günstige Beurteilung gibt die Übereinstimmung 
des Platonismus mit der Heiligen Schrift und dem christlichen Credo 
ab, wobei Lehrstück für Lehrstück verglichen wird.'? Wenn der Autor 
zu dem Ergebnis gekommen ist, dass diese Übereinstimmung oft vor- 
liegt, treten anerkennende Attribute auf; da man in der Regel meinte, 
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dass die Übereinstimmung durch Abhángigkeit von den »Hebràern« 
entstanden sei, überrascht nicht, dass neben dem generellen Lob ein 
Hinweis darauf erscheint. Ein Superlativ bedeutet in diesem Zusam- 
menhang, dass Platon mehr als die übrigen Philosophen mit dem Chri- 
stentum übereinstimmt. 

Die Aussagen über das bei Platon, was nicht unmittelbar philosophi- 
sche Bedeutung hat, seien hier nur gestreift. Sie beleuchten auf ihre Art 
die reservierte Haltung, die durch die Aussagen über den Philosophen 
Platon belegt wird. Die Àusserungen über die Person Platons, die gele- 
gentlich vorkommen, sind fast durchgehend herabsetzend. Es wird ihm 
Streben nach Fürstengunst, Wohlleben und Besitz vorgeworfen.'? Über 
den Schriftsteller Platon findet sich dagegen fast nur Positives.'? Aber 
auch dieses Lob seiner Beredsamkeit kann gegen ihn gewendet werden, 
wenn es als Folie für eine umso schárfere Kritik des Inhalts dienen soll. 

Gelegentlich ist behauptet worden, dass die Kirchenváter in ihrer Ein- 
stellung zu Platon ambivalent gewesen seien; man hat sich dabei auf 
Einzelstellen berufen, die mehr oder weniger unvereinbar schienen.'^ In 
diesem Zusammenhang ist zunáchst echte von scheinbarer Ambivalenz 
zu scheiden. Kritik des Philosophen und Lob des Schriftstellers sind 
durchaus vereinbar, ebenso wie háufige Heranziehung Platons in der 
Apologetik und seine Ablehnung in der Predigt. Was eine echte Ambi- 
valenz betrifft, dürfte das im vorhergehenden Angeführte hinreichend 
gezeigt haben, dass bei Beachtung grósserer Zusammenhánge sich kaum 
innere Widersprüche ergeben. Jedenfalls was die hier einzig interessie- 
rende Frage der Einwirkung platonischen Philosophierens auf christli- 
che Theologie betrifft, ist die skizzierte Grundhaltung tatsáchlich von 
beachtlicher Konsequenz: Sie ist ablehnend; alle eventuelle Anerken- 
nung Platons ist auf die eine oder die andere Art Sonderfall und ge- 
schieht prinzipiell so, dass der zentral christliche Bereich gegen das Pla- 
tonische abgesichert bleibt. 

Im vorhergehenden sind die Kirchenváter nur als Gruppe behandelt 
und die der Gruppe gemeinsamen Grundzüge der Áusserungen hervor- 
gehoben worden. Darüber hinaus wáren die für jeden einzelnen Kir- 
chenváter charakteristischen Züge zu beschreiben, eine Aufgabe, die 
hier nur angedeutet werden kann; unter anderem wáre es eine dringliche 
Aufgabe, die Position zu bestimmen, die Klemens von Alexandrien in 
diesem allgemeinen Rahmen einnimmt. 

Bei einem Überblick über diese individuellen Ausprágungen treten ge- 
wisse Tendenzen hervor, die jeweils mehreren Autoren gemeinsam sind. 
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Am deutlichsten zeichnet sich hier ein zeitlicher Unterschied zwischen 
den Vátern ab. 

Etwa von der Mitte des vierten Jahrhunderts ab macht sich ein An- 
wachsen der Distanz zu Platon bemerkbar. In der apologetisch- 
missionarischen Literatur tritt, wie schon erwáhnt, das Plagiat-Motiv 
ganz in den Vordergrund, wenn die Inspiration Platons berührt wird. 
Zugleich werden die Ausstellungen an Platon schárfer, was sich z.B. an 
der Beurteillung der Frauengemeinschaft in der Politeia durch Klemens, 
Eusebios und Theodoret ablesen lásst.'? An der innerkirchlichen Litera- 
tur ist zu beobachten, dass die an und für sich seltenen Hinweise auf 
Platon im Ton polemischer, ja gehássig werden, wie etwa bei Gregor 
von Nazianz und Johannes Chrysostomos. Jetzt treten die Angriffe auf 
Platons Person auf.' Die Verstárkung der Zurückhaltung gegenüber 
Platon dürfte hauptsáchlich die Folge davon sein, dass in der spáteren 
Periode einerseits der Platonismus auf nichtchristlicher Seite aktiver 
hervortritt (Porphyrios, Julian und seine Umgebung u.s.w.), anderer- 
seits innerhalb der Kirche im Zusammenhang mit den grossen dogmati- 
schen Auseinandersetzungen platonisierende Tendenzen als Gefahr er- 
lebt werden. Gregor von Nazianz vergleicht diese einmal mit den 
àgyptischen Plagen.'" Darüber hinaus dürfte die Schárfe der Kritik — 
vor allem bei Johannes Chrysostomos — dem Umstand zuzuschreiben 
sein, dass jetzt in bedeutend hóherem Ausmass als früher geschulte Rhe- 
toren das Wort haben. 

Um nun auf den eingangs erwáhnten Zweck dieser Bemerkungen zu- 
rückzukommen: Es hat sich also ergeben, dass die griechischen Kirchen- 
váüter, nach ihren ausdrücklich auf Platon bezogenen Ausserungen zu 
urteilen, eine wie immer geartete Beeinflussung christlichen Denkens 
durch Platon nicht befürwortet und auch nicht vorausgesetzt haben. 

Für den, der die Existenz eines christlichen Platonismus verneint, liegt 
damit kein Problem vor. Problematisch wáre nur der Versuch, in der 
Nachfolge des Jesuiten Baltus'* dem Inhalt der Aussagen ein derartiges 
Gewicht zukommen zu lassen, dass sie zum Hauptargument gegen die 
Annahme eines christichen Platonismus gemacht wurden. Dies würde 
der komplexen Natur der geistigen Prozesse dieses Zeitalters wenig 
gerecht. 

Wer der Ansicht ist, dass die Theologen des zweiten bis fünften Jahr- 
hunderts vom Platonismus beeinflusst sind, sieht sich einer unbestreit- 
baren Diskrepanz zwischen dem Denken und Sagen dieser Autoren ge- 
genüber. 
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Es liessen sich mehrere Lósungen für dieses Problem denken, die z.T. 
auch versucht worden sind. Eine von ihnen ist, vom Inhalt der Aussagen 
einfach abzusehen oder sie umzudeuten, und sich so freie Bahn für die 
Entdeckung und Beschreibung von Platonismen zu schaffen. Dass diese 
Lósung, die heute wohl am gangbarsten ist, nicht befriedigen kann, ver- 
steht sich wohl nach dem, was oben angeführt ist, von selbst. 

Eine andere Lósung ist, die Diskrepanz vollauf anzuerkennen und sie 
dann als Charakterschwáche, als Unehrlichkeit und Feigheit zu deuten, 
wie es Harold Cherniss für Gregor von Nyssa getan hat. »He was afraid 
of all enemies unless they were already weakened strangers; and then 
could he show the scourging tongue of the righteous servant of the 
Church, pointing with one hand of scorn at Eunomius for using the ar- 
guments of Aristotle and Plato while with the other he filched from the 
same source.«'? Niemand wird dies ernstlich verallgemeinern wollen. 

Meines Erachtens dürfte es lohnender sein, einerseits vorauszusetzen, 
dass die Kirchenváter im grossen und ganzen wirklich meinten, was sie 
über Platon sagten, andererseits aber náher zu untersuchen, in welchem 
Ausmass Platonisches rezipiert und weiterentwickelt werden konnte, 
ohne als solches aufgefasst zu werden, wobei nicht bloss der Einfluss 
Philons, sondern auch andere Faktoren mit in Rechnung zu ziehen 
wáren. 

Überhaupt wáre es wohl auch der Mühe wert, über Normen nachzu- 
denken, die für eine Verwendung von Ausdrücken wie »platonisieren« 
oder »entlehnen«, »übernehmen« usw. gültig sein kónnten. Es scheint, 
als ob zur Zeit eine überwiegend philosophisch-systematische Analyse 
die Terminologie bestimmt, wodurch die Termini für ein historisch- 
individualisierendes Verstándnis der damaligen Vorgánge missverstánd- 
lich oder sogar unbrauchbar werden kónnen. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


* Der vorliegende Text ist eine bearbeitete Fassung eines Beitrags zur 9. Internationalen 
Patristischen Konferenz in Oxford 1983. 

' Immer noch nützlioah H. N. Clausen, Apologetae ecclesiae Christianae ante- 
Theodosianae, Platonis ejusque philosophiae arbitri (Hauniae 1817). Weiterhin folgende 
Arbeiten, in denen die Stellen meist unsystematisch vorgelegt werden: T. L. Shear, The 
influence of Plato on Saint Basil (Baltimore 1906); R. Gottwald, De Gregorio Nazianzeno 
Platonico (Vratislaviae 1906); H. F. Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 11 No. 1, 1-92 (Berkeley, 
Calif. 1930); C. Gronau, De Basilio, Gregorio Nazianzeno Nyssenoque Platonis imitatori- 
bus (Gottingae 1908); St. Bezdeki, Ioannes Chrysostomus et Plato, Ephemeris Dacoroma- 
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na | (1923) 291-337; G. Eriksson, Johannes Chrysostomos' klassiska bildning, S. 35-57 
(ungedruckte Lizent.-Abh., Góteborg 1958). Eine Nennung verdient auch die reichhaltige, 
aber áusserst tendenzióse Stellensammlung im 2. Kapitel der Abhandlung von Baltus, Dé- 
fense des SS. Peres accusez de Platonisme (Paris 1711). Noch am zuverlàssigsten ist es, 
Namen-Indices in modernen Editionen — sofern sie vorhanden sind! — zu Rate zu ziehen. 
^ Epiph. Panar. haer. 6, S. 185 Holl; vgl. haer. 4,2,9 (Die Platoniker und drei andere 
philosophische aípéceu; der Griechen) npóc &AXf(Aac tij tÀ&vr) auváOoucat xai ój.óototxov Yviotv 
guvuqatvópevat eiücAoAatps(ac xe xai &oeQe(ac xai &Osiac ... Zu den Philosophenschulen, die 
nach Hippolyts Schema in der Refutatio hinter den verschiedenen Háresien stehen, gehórt 
auch der Platonismus (£E/ench. 6,21, S. 148,25 f. Wendland), der deshalb auch im doxo- 
graphischen Teil des Werks vorkommt (£lench. 1,18-19, S. 18-23 W ). 

!  Z.B. die Zusammenstellung bei Eusebios Praep. Ev. 13,14-21 oder die Belege bei Joh. 
Chrysost., die Bezdeki (oben Anm. 1) S. 328-330 gesammelt hat. 

* gàÀvapíot Greg. Nyss. C. Eunom. 2,404, GNO I S. 344; fB6eAvyuíac nenAnpopuéva Joh. 
Chrys. hom. 2 in Jo., PG 59,33; xaxa éAacxov Joh. Chrys. hom. 1 in Mt., PG 57,18. Teuf- 
lische Inspiration: Orig. C. Cels. 8,4; Joh. Chrys. hom. 4 in Act., PG 60,48. 

5 Origenes befolgt diese Methode z.B. C. Cels. 1,40; 4,48; 4,50; 4,56. Allgemein zu die- 
sem Verfahren Joh. Chrys. hom. 3 in Tit., PG 62,677; àAXà xo nxoüpsevov xí Ofjxoxe &xÓ àv 
"EXAnvixo &Yvet (sc. Paulus) «Xc uapcupíag. "Oct u&Atoxa voócotc évcpérop.ev aótoóc, Óxav olxoDev 
évéyxopuew t&g uaprupíag xai tàg xavryopíag, Ótav toüc xap' aotoig ÜnupactoUc, toUtouc 
éntotfjoc«ev aotolg aittc)uévouc. 

* Origenes, der in Contra Celsum hàufig Platon nennt oder zitiert, übergeht ihn mit Still- 
schweigen in der Bibelexegese; vgl. A. v. Harnack, Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der 
exegetischen Arbeiten des Origenes II (Leipzig 1919) 181 (s. v. Plato) u. 95. Bei Athanasius 
wird Platon ganz selten erwáhnt; es sind insgesamt drei Stellen, und sie finden sich be- 
zeichnenderweise in den apologetischen Schriften Or. ad Gent. und De incarn. Verbi (G. 
Müller, Lexicon Athanasianum (Berlin 1952) s. v. IIA&xov). Bei Basilius Caes. hat Shear 
(oben Anm. 1, S. 38) auf 1543 Seiten drei Platon-Zitate gefunden. 

' Jud. 5, PG 48,886 xai umnóeic UDotv elvat vopitécoo x00. Xptotob, ótt £v xot; xepl at00 AÓYotc 
IIvfayópou xai IIA&vcvoc, Zjvvoc xoi voo Tuavécc ueuvfqueOo ... 'Tooto xotoüpev ... «ifj &oteve(a 
x&v 'Iovyóaícv ovyYxacvapatvovtec. 

* Eine eingehende Darstellung der Entlehnungstheorie, die auch die Theologen des 4. 
und 5. Jahrhunderts umfasst, steht immer noch aus; an einer Untersuchung über ihre Aus- 
gestaltung bei den wichtigsten Zeugen, Klemens (Strom.), Eusebios (Praep. Ev.) und The- 
odoretos (Cur. aff. Graec.) arbeitet z.Zt. Herr D. L. Ridings (Klassisches Institut der 
Univ. Góteborg). Die Forschung hat sich bislang haupsáchlich für andere Auffassungen 
der Kirchenváter über die Inspiration der griechischen Philosophie interessiert, wobei Ju- 
stin und vor allem Klemens v. Alex. im Blickpunkt des Interesses stehen. Zur Entlehungs- 
theorie bei Klemens im Hinblick auf Platon vgl. D. Wyrwa, Die christliche Platonaneig- 
nung in den Stromateis des Clemens von Alexandrien (Berlin 1983) 298-316 und S. R. C. 
Lilla, Clement of Alexandria (Oxford 1971) 31-41. Wichtig zum Ganzen der Artikel »Er- 
finder« von K. Thraede, RAC 5 (1962), 1247ff. 

*  Praep. Ev. 2,6,23, S. 96 Mras; vgl. ó Yevvoioc Praep. Ev. 5,32,2, S. 280 Mras. Bei Clem. 
Al. z.B. qiaAnfüf; Strom. 1,42,1, S. 28 Stáhlin, 5,66,3, S. 370 St. 

'^ So verfáhrt z.B. Eusebios in den Büchern XI-XIV der Praep. Ev. Erst werden die 
Übereinstimmungen behandelt, worauf XIV 14-21 die Abweichungen aufgerechnet, belegt 
und kritisiert werden. 
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'" Clem. AL. Paed. 3,54,2, S. 267 Stáhlin ó 8& xai &v voto &pa CnAc tr; Movoéoc, ó návxa 
&piovog IIA&cov; Paed. 2,91,1, S. 212 St. ó xaAóg éx t&v Ütícv &vaAeyóuevoc Ypaqóv ... 
IIAáxzov. 

!? xaoxpuuapyría Tat. orat. 3; Avvetoa. XuxeAoxf, Greg. Naz. or. 4,72, PG 35,596 A; xpanélac 
&pocxuvelv tupavvixác Greg. Naz. carm. 1,10, PG 37,703; Platons Reichtum Joh. Chrys. 
hom. 36 in Act., PG 60,260; Oonxcac Cyr. Alex. Juin. 2, PG 76,577. 

13 qf nepuxaAATI; xai énvcexróeuguévn ... Aé&c Origen. C. Cels. 6,2; ebYAot1(a Greg. Naz. carm. 
2,12,305, PG 37,1188; yA&Gcca usÀwayf; Greg. Naz. carm. 1,10,43, PG 37,684; xo. 
Atpo(a. Greg. Nyss. C. Eun., GNO S. 344; für weitere Stellen bei den Kappadokiern s. 
Gronau (oben Anm. 1) S. 71; IIDA&covoc o96£v £oxt 0auu&cat 7, xo0xo (sc. die Beredsamkeit) 
uóvov Joh. Chrys. hom. 2 in Joh., PG 59,33; e)éneis Theodoret. A/f. 2,19 al. 

1^ z.B. R. Arnou in seinem DTC-Artikel Platonisme des Péres (1935) 2300f. 

15 Clem. AI. Strom. 3,10,2, S. 200 Stáhlin; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 13,19, S. 249 Mras (dazu 
in der Kapitelüberschrift S. 163 oóx óp06c); Theodoret, Aff. 9,50 (o9 YéXoxoc, àAX& xai 
0pfwv Eta). 

' Früher nur bei Tatian, s. oben Anm. 12. 

U or. 32,25, PG 36,201. 

'* [n dem oben Anm. 1 zitierten Buch. 

!? Cherniss (oben Anm. 1), S. 63. 
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Alain Le Boulluec, La notion d'hérésie dans la littérature grecque 
II€-III€ siécles, Tome I: De Justin à Irénée, Tome II: Clément d' Alexan- 
drie et Origene. Études Augustiniennes, Paris, 1985. 662 pp. 


What is heresy? What is its relation to orthodoxy and the ec- 
clesiastical tradition? What is the origin of this distinctively Christian 
notion and how did it develop? These are the questions that Alain Le 
Boulluec attempts to answer, impelled, as he tells us, by his discovery of 
the discordance between the image of the Gnostics presented by the 
Church Fathers and what we now know thanks to the remarkable finds 
at Nag Hammadi, and also by his reading of Michel Foucault's Histoire 
de la folie à l'áge classique. The result is a truly magisterial study, out- 
standing for its subtle and detailed treatment of the subject and above 
all for the limpid clarity of its analyses. It is hard to imagine that on its 
specific subject it will ever be superseded, even in the distant future. The 
study deals successively with four major thinkers and one lesser figure 
in the formative period of Patristic thought: Justin, Hegesippus, 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen. Notable absentee in this list 
is the author of the Refutatio attributed to Hippolytus. It is important 
to observe that the title of the work indicates another restriction. The 
attempt is resisted to add a sociological perspective to the analysis of 
ideas and writings of the early Fathers, valuable though such a com- 
plementary perspective would be. 

Throughout the study the author prefers to speak of 'représentations 
hérésiologiques' or *la hérésiologie', avoiding thereby the value-ridden 
terms heresy and orthodoxy. Heresiology, moreover, is distinguished 
from heresiography, the description of philosophical and medical 
atpéce; in the Greek tradition. It is the adaptation of the heresio- 
graphical mode of parlance to the specific realities of the Christian 
situation that represents the decisive contribution of Justin. But there 
is a crucial difference between the diverse kinds of heretics and the 
pagan philosophers who are divided into their various sects. The 
heretics are identified with the false prophets of Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. They do not merely fail to attain to the truth; under the malignant 
influence of the devil they actively repudiate it. Taking over the thesis 
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of Glucker, Le Boulluec stresses that the term aotpsot; in the second cen- 
tury means 'school of thought' and is devoid of institutional connota- 
tions. The appropriation of the term has the effect of focussing the 
discussion on doctrine and separating the heretics from the institution 
and practices of the church. The notion of apostolic succession comes 
not from the de-institutionalized Greek tradition of ówoyxat, but 
reaches Justin via the Jewish, i.e. Rabbinic, tradition of divinely in- 
spired oral transmission. 

Hegesippus represents no more than an interlude; his attachment to 
the declining Judaeo-Christian milieu makes him an isolated figure. It 
is Irenaeus who takes up the ideas broached by Justin and welds them 
into a polemical instrument of great power and efficacy. More clearly 
than his predecessor Irenaeus contrasts the unity of the ecclesiastical 
tradition with the disparate diversity of the heretics. But the difficulty 
remains for the heresiologist that his opponents are still too closely 
associated with the church (after all they claim to be members). So 
Irenaeus presents them as impostors (they are not what they appear to 
be) and sophists (their exegesis of scripture is contrived and 
duplicitous), in contrast to the simplicity of the believer who accepts the 
straightforward truth of scripture. In his doctrine of scripture, as 
wielded against his opponents, Irenaeus is profoundly influenced by the 
fundamental idea of the unique inspiration of scripture as laid down by 
Theophilus of Antioch. 

Clement's debt to his predecessors is large, but his greater sympathy 
for the achievements of Greek philosophy leads to a nuanced personal 
position. What the Gnostics teach is a perversion of philosophy 
resulting in eristic. Philosophical dialectic, in contrast, is useful for the 
Christian, for it points the way to Christ the Logos, the &vuzóOsuxtoc 
&oxf, whose truth is contained in the scriptures. The philosophers for 
the most part remain in &yvota; the heretics' errors are much worse, for 
they are puffed with otno:;; only the Christian attains to émwcjur or 
Yv&ot;. Clement thus innovates chiefly in the area of epistemology. A 
long chapter (361-438) is devoted to a close reading of Clement's 
heresiological exposition in Str. VII 89-110. This makes the section on 
Clement disproportionately long, but it is a price well worth paying. The 
masterly way that Le Boulluec exposes the subtleties of Clement's com- 
pressed and often difficult train of thought will come as no surprise to 
those who recall his commentary on Book V of the same work. 

In the case of Origen, finally, we get no more than a 'sondage' reflect- 
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ing the diverse kinds of writing found in his vast output. Even though 
the Church Father was prepared to participate in ecclesiastical pro- 
cedures of excommunication, his attitude towards the heretics reveals 
glimpses of a greater tolerance than is found in the earlier tradition. 
Heresy is for him above all a negative norm against which the truth can 
be measured, but this means that it can actually render some assistance 
in the quest for truth. Moreover he admits that there are degrees of 
blindness, and that there are certain issues on which one should not be 
too quick to pronounce divergence of views as heretical. On the major 
issues of credal theology, however, Origen firmly excludes the right to 
differ from the true doctrine (determined in his view not by the bishops 
but the community of spiritually gifted). The intellectual framework for 
the intolerance that is later to mark Christianity is by now firmly fixed. 

The chief emphasis of Le Boulluec's study, as the wholly inadequate 
summary just given indicates, is on strategies of discourse. The aim of 
heresiology is to convert difference into exclusion, to mask the fact that 
heresy has its origins in the Church and sometimes even remains present 
within it. The chief weapon is reduction of the concerns of those de- 
nounced as heretics to matters of doctrinal error. If it is to be admitted 
that the heretics base their views on a reading of scripture, then it must 
be shown that their exegesis is merely a pretence for views that have 
their origin outside the tradition of Christ and his apostles, i.e. in 
paganism or in the machinations of the devil. But no attempt is made 
to grapple with the real concerns that the Gnostics and others had in 
developing their views. Indeed by the time of Origen the heretical op- 
ponents have become little more than disembodied names on whom ob- 
jectionable ideas can be draped. 

An important theme of the study is that the Fathers obtained power- 
ful polemical instruments by adapting the heresiographical and doxo- 
graphical methods of Greek philosophy. Much of the background is 
lucidly sketched in (though it would have been useful to have distinguished 
more clearly between the two basic types of doxographical reportage, 
the &péoxovza literature concentrating on philosophical topics and the 
xpi atpéoecv genre dealing with the views of a single school of thought). 
I found insufficient emphasis placed on the fact that the ancient world 
placed little store on an attitude of fairness towards the views of one's 
opponents. Much of the polemic against heretical libertinism stands in 
direct descent from the 'philosophical invective' brilliantly analysed by 
G.E.L. Owen (Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy | (1983) 1-25). 
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When Origen organizes the views of the heretics within the framework 
of his own thought, he very precisely emulates the method of Aristotle 
which has caused modern historians of ancient philosophy so much 
frustration. What is novel in the Fathers! heresiological practice is, as 
Le Boulluec rightly observes, the absoluteness of the antithesis they 
posit between truth and error. The source is biblical, from both the Old 
and New Testaments, partially accommodated to Greek categories of 
thought by thinkers such as Philo. Cain is opposed to Abel, Isaac to 
Ishmael, Jacob to Esau; the kings of Israel and Judah either love the 
Lord or worship 1dols; it was Christ himself who declared, *he that is 
not with me is against me'. 

Highly illuminating though it is to uncover and analyse strategies of 
discourse, the danger always lurks that one may adopt too pragmatic an 
attitude to the development of ideas and the quest for truth. It is true 
that the winners write the history books, but there may be good reasons, 
conceptual and not just political or sociological, for their triumph. Le 
Boulluec accepts, with some modifications, the thesis of W. Bauer that 
at the beginning of the Christian movement what later became an or- 
thodoxy was only one of several options, both from the conceptual and 
the organizational point of view. It was the crisis caused by the rise of 
Christian Gnostic movements in the second century that gave the vital 
impulse to both the rise of orthodoxy and the development of the notion 
of heresy. But, as Le Boulluec admits on more than one occasion (e.g. 
p. 506), Christian Gnosticism (let us call it that) contains elements that 
are extraneous to the fundamental ideas and message of the Christian 
gospel. Indeed it is apparent that Gnosticism represents a worldview 
that in its most central aspects differs radically from Christianity. 
Justin, Irenaeus, Clement were fighting a battle that had to be won. If 
they had lost, Christianity would not (humanly speaking) have survived. 
With so much at stake one turns to bludgeons rather than rapiers. The 
trouble was that the powerful notion of heresy could not be de-invented, 
as it were, and so the ground was laid for its unedifying misuse in the 
endless power struggles that have besmirched the history of the Church. 

Finally two brief comments on the analysis of Str. VII 95 given on p. 
397 and following. When Clement describes the rebel who falls away 
from the church and inclines towards heretical opinions as ó &àvaAaxioa 
civ éxxAmotaozuxr]v xapá6ootw, the verb is surely meant to remind us of the 
anecdote told of the most famous philosophical defection in antiquity, 
namely Plato's remark that 'AgicxotéAmg Tjuiàg &meAóxttos, xoaÜomspei cà 
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xuÀXpux YevvmÜévca cT» umépa (cf. Diog. Laert. 5.2, A. S. Riginos, 
Platonica: the anecdotes concerning the life and writings of Plato 
(Leiden 1976) 131). In the same chapter Clement speaks of the Logos 
as the &vunóOsuxtoc àpyfj. Le Boulluec refers to the Aóyot &vuxóOsuxtot of 
Stoic propositional logic. It is rather the foundation of knowledge upon 
xp &vuróOsuxta Or àvuxóOsuxtat &pyxat in the categorial logic of Aristo- 
tle's syllogistic that Clement has in mind (cf. Post. Anal. 71b27, 72a7, 
Str. VIII 7.1-2). 


3762 VA Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 DaviD T. RUNIA 


Manlio Simonetti, Lettera e/o allegoria. Un contributo alla storia 
dell'esegesi patristica (Studia Ephemeridis «Augustinianum» 23). Ro- 
ma, Institutum Patristicum «Augustinianum», 1985, 386 S. 


Aus der vom Verfasser geplanten Revision einer seiner früheren 
Schriften (Profilo storico dell' esegesi patristica, Roma 1981) ist ein in 
vielerlei Hinsicht neues Werk entstanden. Zur Einsicht gelangt, dass die 
Interpretationstechnik bei ein- und demselben Autor je nach dem zu 
kommentierenden Werk verschieden sein kann, hat Simonetti in Lettera 
e/o allegoria den einzelnen exegetischen Schriften mehr Aufmerksam- 
keit geschenkt. Durch seine zahlreichen Einzelstudien (u.a. über die 
Exegese bei Origenes, Hilarius von Poitiers, Gregor von Nyssa, Hiero- 
nymus, Theodor von Mopsueste und über die patristische Auslegung 
vom Buche Jesaja) war er mit der Problematik gründlich vertraut. Die 
Behandlung von Eusebs Kommentar zu Jesaja, wovon früher nur eine 
unzuverlássige Serie von Fragmenten bekannt war, jetzt aber durch die 
Edition von Ziegler in GCS (Eusebius, Werke 9 - GCS 55; aus 1975) ein 
weitaus besserer und umfangreicherer Text zur Verfügung steht, ist da- 
für ein überzeugendes Beispiel. 

Simonetti zógert nicht, bisweilen fest gewurzelte Theorien in Frage zu 
stellen. Dazu gehórt die These (die auch in der Patrology von J. Quasten 
vertreten wird: II, 142), Lukian von Antiochien sei der Gründer der an- 
tiochenischen theologischen Schule. Mit gutem Recht hebt Simonetti 
hervor, dass die Quellen über etwaige exegetische Tátigkeit des Antio- 
cheners überhaupt nichts sagen und dass es weiter auch kaum Anhalt- 
spunkte für eine derartige Theorie gibt. Eine andere Nuancierung 
betrifft die Auffassung von De Plinval über den exegetischen Charakter 
der griechischen Pauluskommentare, die dem Kommentar des Pelagius 
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gegenübergestellt werden (132: «ces gloses surabondantes, cette pléthore 
d'allégories ... dont les Grecs, toujours prolixes, surchargeaient et par- 
fois écrasaient le texte initial»). Für die Paulus-Exegese jedoch gilt die- 
ser Gegensatz kaum, wie Simonetti richtig bemerkt (248: «anche gli 
allegoristi, come Origene, quando interpretano Paolo, allegorizzano 
molto poco ... In oltre non si tien conto dell" interesse che per Paolo ha 
nutrito l'esegesi antiochena, strettamente letteralista»). 

Bei der Behandlung der Exegese in Hilarius! Mattháuskommentar 
stellt Simonetti fest (258), dass wir hier mit einem alexandrinischen Ty- 
pus der Exegese zu tun haben, wie die fast systematische Allegorisierung 
beweist. Er verteidigt die ganz plausible Meinung, Hilarius habe wahr- 
scheinlich Origenes! Mattháuskommentar nicht gekannt; ehe die Werke 
des Origenes im Westen gelesen wurden, kannte man dort schon die Ei- 
genart seiner Exegese z.B. aus Homilien zu Schrifttexten, in denen be- 
reits Gedankengut des Origenes auftauchte und dadurch verbreitet 
wurde. 

Eine weitere Hypothese, ebenfalls vorsichtig formuliert, betrifft die 
Tatsache, dass eben in den letzten Dezennien des vierten und im Anfang 
des fünften Jahrhunderts das Buch Hiob wiederholt kommentiert 
wurde: neben der Notlage und schweren Krise des rómischen Reiches 
mit den damit verbundenen Kalamitáten, welche die Thematik des Bu- 
ches Hiob aktuell mache, kónne nach Simonetti für das Vorhandensein 
zweier arianischen Kommentare aus dieser Epoche vielleicht als spezielle 
Erklárung gelten, dass Hiob ein Modell der Standhaftigkeit und der Er- 
gebung für die zahlenmássig zurückgehenden Arianer sein kónne, die ja 
das Ziel gesetzlicher Massnahmen waren. 

Es sei hier noch auf eine offenbar bisher übersehene Ovidreminiszenz 
in einem Text aus dem Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum hingewiesen 
(319?'*): Diversae quidem species, perversitas autem omnium una. Hier 
wird offenbar ein bekannter ovidianischer Vers in einem christlichen 
Kontext verwertet: facies non omnibus (die Tóchter der Doris) una, non 
diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum (Metam. 2,13-14). Von den 
— übrigens wenig zahlreichen — Druckfehlern sind am meistend stó- 
rend: ominum (277 — omnium) und discendant (341*? — discedant). 

Simonetti haben wir eine sachkundige Auseinandersetzung über die 
Bibelexegese in der alten Kirche zu verdanken, welche durch mehrere 
Register bis in Einzelheiten aufgeschlüsselt wird. In musterhafter Weise 
wird hier die historische Entwicklung der patristischen Exegese beschrie- 
ben, wobei den verschiedenen Arten der Kommentierung ganz verschie- 
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dener Bücher der Bibel, sowie dem Eigenen neben den erfahrenen 
Einflüssen bei den Kommentatoren, und deren Entwicklungsgang, ge- 
bührende Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt wird. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Epistolario apocrifo di Seneca e San Paolo a cura di Laura Bocciolini 
Palagi. Florence, Nardini editore, 1985. 174 pages. 


His epistolis non video quid fingi possit frigidius aut ineptius: that 
was Erasmus' scathing verdict on the pseudepigraphic correspondence 
between Seneca and Paul. Such a judgement is fair enough, but it does 
not alter the fact that the collection greatly influenced the image of Se- 
neca in the «Christiana tempora», from late antiquity onwards. It did 
not entail the belief in Seneca's conversion to Christianity. As Momi- 
gliano pointed out long ago, correcting the opinion of many, such an 
idea only arose with some 14th century Italian humanists, Boccaccio 
himself being an enthusiastic supporter. Before that time, the corres- 
pondence was regarded as a proof and a testimony of the friendship be- 
tween Seneca and Paul. That must have been the aim of the forger: to 
put it into Momigliano's words: «nobilitare S. Paolo con il farne un 
amico di Seneca». 

Because Lactantius! remarks about Seneca in D/ 6.24.13-14 seem to 
imply that he had not heard of any contacts between Seneca and Chris- 
tians, and Jerome explicitly mentions the correspondence in De viris il- 
lustribus 12, it is not improbable that the letters were forged during the 
fourth century. Style and contents tally with such a supposition. One of 
the aims of the forgery obviously was to stress the need to clothe the 
sublime truths in adequate literary forms (ut maiestati earum cultus ser- 
monis non desit in ep. VII) and Seneca is even made to present Paul with 
a manual of rhetoric (misi tibi librum de uerborum copia in ep. IX). 

There are two 20th century editions of the collection: by C. W. Bar- 
low (Rome 1938) with a large chapter on the manuscripts and by L. Boc- 
ciolini Palagi (Florence 1978), who has added a detailed commentary. 
Neither of these was readily available and therefore it was a good idea 
to incorporate the second version of the last-mentioned edition in the 
attractive series «Biblioteca Patristica» directed by M. Naldini and M. 
Simonetti. Apart from some revisions Mrs. Bocciolini Palagi has added 
a translation and a word index, so that those who want to study these 
curious texts are fully equipped now. 
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BP's text largely concurs with Barlow's, although there are some 
quite interesting differences. In VII 4 she rightly prefers cum honore 
diuino («onorando Dio») to cum horrore diuino '«religious awe»), in 
VIII 3 her tentative conjecture «ni» si in any case clearly defines the 
textual problem involved, in XIII 1-2 multa ... [opera] colliguntur, is an 
attractive alteration of Barlow's multa ... opera colliduntur, strangely 
rendered by «many writings are composed». I rather doubt the correct- 
ness of BP's punctuation of XIV 5 sqq.: Barlow's punctuation is more 
feasible, though with a wholly different translation. The introduction 
and the notes are sound and instructive; there are not many things one 
can find fault with. One of those things occurs on p. 143, where BP, 
discussing XIV 4-6, suprisingly regards the image of sowing (Matth. 
13.3 par.) as a topos «che il cristianesimo deriva dalla tradizione filoso- 
fica, soprattutto stoica». Surely the biblical usage has nothing to do 
with Stoicism. 

Erasmus was surprised and even disgusted by the existence of verbosi 
commentarii of the correspondence. Such a verdict would be wholly un- 
suitable for the present commendable edition. On the contrary, it deser- 
ves a wider attention than its former version seems to have received. 


2333 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BOoErrT 


Sant' Agostino, La vera religione. Traduzione, introduzione, annota- 
zione di Pasquale Porro. Bari, Adriatica Editrice, 1986. 203 p. 


Maxime tamen contra duas naturas Manicheorum liber hic loquitur 
(Retr. I 12.1): thus Augustine in 426, at the end of a very short summary 
of the contents of De vera religione, which was written more than three 
decades before. This statement repeats a phrase in the work itself (IX 
16.46) and without doubt combating the views of his former co- 
religionists was an important, indeed, a central purpose of De vera 
religione. Nevertheless, its contents have a wider significance, which ex- 
plains its lasting impact. Among the subjects treated are the nearness of 
Platonism to true Christianity, the relation of auctoritas and ratio in 
Christian faith, the fundamental place of ordo in God's creation, the 
devastating force of three principal vices, uoluptas, ambitio and 
curiositas (the essence, respectively, of Jesus' threefold temptation by 
the devil). Add to this the interesting passage in ch. XXVII, which is 
presumably the first announcement of the great theme of De civitate Dei 
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and it becomes easy to understand why this treatise, which in a laudable 
tradition combined apologetics, polemics and doctrinal elucidation (cf. 
Lactantius! Divinae Institutiones), has fascinated many readers besides 
the dedicatee Romanianus, even if perhaps not all of them agreed to its 
leading thought: tenenda est nobis christiana religio (VII 12.37). 

In view of the importance of this work it is not surprising that several 
translations are available, such as the one by J. Pegon in the Bibliothé- 
que augustinienne (Paris 1951, reprinted in 1982) and by W. Thimme 
in Reclam's Universal-Bibliothek (Stuttgart 1983). The large interest in 
patristic texts in Italy has prompted Pasquale Porro to present a new 
Italian rendering with an introduction and substantial notes. 

The introductory essay is learned and instructive, but at times some- 
what intricate, as if P. wanted to emulate 'lo spessore teoretico e la den- 
sità filosofica di queste pagine' (8), as he characterizes the contents of 
De vera religione. The third section ('La struttura del testo', p. 11-13) 
is disappointing in that it provides a kind of abstract rather than an 
analysis of the structure, such as presented e.g. by F. van Fleteren 
(Augustinianum 16, 475-497). On the other hand, the problem of evil 
and the soteriological implications of Augustine's ontology are made 
quite clear. 

The translation is reliable, with a reassuring absence of glaring 
mistakes. Here and there an eyebrow might by raised. There are a few 
omissions of important phrases or words: sed unum atque idem omni 
ex parte seruantem (III 3.9); quod peccatum uocatur (XIV 27.73); totus 
(XLI 77.126); ipsius (LIV 106.291). Some instances where P.'s render- 
ing is disputable: quantum homo adsequi potest (VIII 14.42) certainly 
is not an indirect question; sua cuique culpa (XXII 44.119) is nom. 
rather than abl.; in translating eam.....mentiantur (XXXII 60.168) by 
*cerchino...di imitarlo' P. neglects the implicit contrast with ueritas; 
*piaceri poco virili! is a misguided euphemism for fernineas...uoluptates 
(XLI 78.222): the section in question is not one of the nicest pages writ- 
ten by Augustine, but there it is. 

In the notes P. refers to a large variety of relevant scholarly works as 
well as to many primary texts, especially of Augustine. Some handy in- 
dices complete this neat and useful book. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. bpEN BoksrT 
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Clemens Scholten: Martyrium und Sophiamythos im Gnostizismus 
nach den Texten von Nag Hammadi. Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum, Ergánzungsband 14. Münster, Aschendorff, 1987. 
316 pages. DM 98.— 


The author of this uneven Bonner dissertation wonders whether Cle- 
ment of Alexandria was right when he said that some heretics rushed 
toward martyrdom whilst others avoided it. Following Van Unnik he 
opines that the apocryphal Letter of James of the Jung Codex is 
pregnostic, certainly not Valentinian and very near to the New Testa- 
ment, especially 1] Peter. No other writing from Nag Hammadi 
welcomes martyrdom so wholeheartedly. On the other hand they do not 
contain any evidence that the gnostics were ''cowards", as Von 
Campenhausen and Orbe held, though some of them thought that mar- 
tyrdom was not a meritorious and expiatory sacrifice that guaranteed 
heaven. True martyrdom according to them was knowledge of the Self 
and a farewell to the world. This does not mean that they rejected death 
for Christ. They sometimes felt persecuted by the Catholics. The 
Manicheans were always and everywhere persecuted: they called their 
fate *'stauros"', participation in the suffering of Christ. 

Follow discussions of Sophia, which are useful but not relevant, 
because Wisdom does not symbolise suffering through persecution. 
Only in the Letter of Peter to Philip is the suffering of the disciples 
related to the trespass of the Mother. Most gnostic writings know only 
one Sophia (higher Wisdom and lower Achamoth known from Irenaeus 
are indeed an innovation of Ptolemaeus). 

The Apocryphon of John in its ultimate form and the Letter of 
Eugnostus are said to show influence of Valentinian doctrine (the 
former might be true, the latter is impossible, cf. Roel Van den Broek 
in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity 190-203). 

The last and best chapter deals with the gnostic concept of God: when 
Sophia suffers (and, I add, pneumatic man), then the whole Pleroma 
and even God Himself suffers (a thoroughly unhellenic view). The 
development is said to culminate in the Z7ripartite Tractate, which 
underlines the freedom of the will. According to the author this proves 
that Gnosticism could have itself solved the problem of evil, provided 
that it was not influenced in this respect by incipient Catholicism. 

The bibliography and the index of scriptural references reveal that it 
is possible in Bonn to write a thesis on a gnostic subject without quoting 
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Ezekiel 1, 26 (the likeness as the appearance of Man) and without 
quoting **"The Gnostic Gospels"' of Elain Pagels (chapter 4: The Passion 
of Christ and the Persecution of Christians). 

The style of this study is obscure and inelegant: German books ought 
to have a summary in English. 
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C. W. Hedrick and Robert Hodgson, Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism and 
Early Christianity. XLIV, 332 p. Hendrickson Publishers, Peabody 
(Mass), 1986. 


In 1983 a working seminar was held at Springfield, Missouri, which 
concentrated exclusively on the relationship between Gnosticism and 
Early Christianity. ''Fourteen leading, internationally recognised 
scholars", as the editors claim, made valuable contributions il- 
luminating this subject, the most important of which we chose to discuss 
in this review. 

Birger Pearson proves decisively that the earliest Gnostic literature 
was produced by Jewish intellectuals, both in Palestine and in Alexan- 
dria, as a product of their revolt against the god of the Old Testament 
in his capacity as world-creator and law-giver. The Apocalypse of Adam 
is said to be illustrative of the development of non-Christian forms of 
Gnosticism, of which Mandaeism emerges as the most enduring exam- 
ple. The Apocryphon of John illustrates the appropriation by Jewish 
Gnostics of the Christian message about Christ and the widespread 
tendency to attribute the Gnostic revelation to Jesus Christ. 

Helmut Koester, the master of the free tradition, argues that the 
redactor of the Fourth Gospel in his eighth chapter used 1) traditional 
Sayings of Jesus in part preserved by the Gospel of Thomas and other 
**apocryphal"' writings and 2) a written, Palestinian, source of Jesus' 
debates with his opponents. In principle I agree with him, because also 
the Hermetic revelatory discourses and dialogues amplify isolated 
apophthegms. But I wonder if this written source could not be the 
Jewish Christian Gospel of the congregation of Ephesus, written by 
John the presbyter and prophet, the author of the Apocalypse of John, 
the last book of the Bible. 

James Robinson, the famous author of ''A new quest of the 
Historical Jesus"! , tries to prove that the Gospel of Thomas, originally 
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a collection of Sayings of Jewish Wise Man, is in some cases even more 
primitive than Q, the Greek common source of Matthew and Luke. R. 
consciously ignores the sourcecritical analysis of **Thomas"', though the 
doublets in this writing show that the author used at least two written 
sources. 

Stephen Gero, professor of Oriental Studies at the University of Tü- 
bingen, proves in a learned and solid paper, that Mesopotamian Chris- 
tianity consisted of an Encratitic majority as attested by the **Thomas" 
material from Nag Hammadi, and a libertine group of Borborites, who 
maintained the Encratitic emphasis on sexuality, but claimed to be able 
to master it, to neutralize its venom, through a purposeful, systematic 
exercise thereof. They were the heirs of the Gnostikoi, the second- 
century predecessors of Valentinus and Basilides, and perhaps of the 
first century Nikolaitans, well-known from the Apocalypse of John. 
Valentinians are not attested as having a church in Edessa before the 
late fourth century. There is no evidence that Edessene Christianity was 
of Marcionite origin. That Borborite, sometimes spelled Barbelita, is 
originally a deformation of some name connected with Barbelo (a mask 
of the goddess Sophia), is not imperative according to Gero. 

These Borborites continued to exist in Armenia. This, I think, is very 
important, because, together with the Marcionites there, they transmit- 
ted Gnostic lore to the Paulicians, who, once transplanted to Bulgaria, 
laid the foundations for the Bogomil Church and so, indirectly, for the 
Cathars of Southern France and Northern Italy. In fact it is now com- 
pletely clear that these Cathars owed their Encratitic, wandering 
Perfects to the Messalians, their Gnostic ditheism to the Barbelites and 
Marcionites. In my lifetime the whole mysterious history of Gnosis has 
been uncovered, how it originated in Alexandria, was transmitted to the 
Middle Ages and reemerged with Jacob Boehme and the Pansophy of 
Gottfrid Arnold. The book under review confirms the view that the 
Gnostics, like the poor, are always with us. 
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Bentley Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures. New York, Doubleday, 
1987. XLII, 526 p. $ 35.00 


The author of this excellent book, who is professor of ancient Chris- 
tian history at Yale University, discusses and translates some (not: 
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**the") gnostic and not so gnostic writings. He argues that Valentinus 
was a Christian reformer who integrated an already existing tradition of 
the Gnostikoi, the only group of Antiquity which acknowledged this 
name and which is responsible for the Apocryphon of John and similar 
falsely so-called **'Sethian"' writings. Moreover, he holds—and this is 
new—that Valentinus was already familiar with the Thomastradition of 
Edessa, including the Hymn of the Pearl, which was not gnostic. More- 
over, Valentinus, the focal point in a hypothetical familytree, may have 
been familiar with the views of Basilides and the Hermetic tradition of 
Alexandria. 

I agree with the main thesis of this study and will limit myself to some 
observations: 1) the writing ''Thunder, Perfect Intellect"' (or rather: 
** Complete Mind") is interpreted as a riddle about Eve. Greek riddles 
adduced by the author as parallels are very impressive. But the Goddess 
reveals herself in **Bronte"' as peace and war: *'It is I who am peace and 
because of me war has broken out"'. This is an echo of Heraclitus, frag- 
ment 45: '*God is day night, winter summer, war peace,—1 mean all op- 
posites". Therefore I think that *'Bronte'' is more than a riddle; 
Wisdom is the coincidence of opposites, God is Being in Movement. 
The '*Gnostics"' could not bear this paradox and distinguished between 
Barbelo, Hokma and Eve. Therefore ''Bronte'' cannot possibly be 
**Gnostic'' and rather is pre-gnostic and Jewish. 2) the Gospel of Truth 
is correctly attributed to Valentinus himself. I think that this homily was 
preached in Rome, because it refers to melting ice (33, 22). There is no 
ice in Egypt. 3) Layton admits that Irenaeus (1, 11, 1) transmits a sum- 
mary of the primitive doctrine of Valentinus himself. And yet he 
translates the very confused version of the myth due to the pen of the 
Italic pupil of Valentinus, Ptolemaeus. Attridge and Pagels have 
definitively shown that only Ptolemaeus, and not even his colleague in 
Rome Heracleon, has made the original myth more complicated and less 
offensive to Catholic ears. According to Irenaeus 1, 11, 1 Valentinus 
knew only one Sophia (not a higher Sophia and a lower Achamoth, as 
Ptolemaeus taught) and spoke about the procession of the Holy Spirit 
only (not of Christ and the Holy Spirit). Therefore it would perhaps 
have been better to present a reconstruction of the original myth. 4) 
Curiously enough, the author rejects the tradition about Basilides con- 
tained in Hippolytus, Refutatio VII, 20-27, generally considered to con- 
tain the authentic teaching of the Alexandrian. Is it prudent to pass by 
the considered opinion of Ferdinand Christian Baur, Hendrix, 
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Waszink, Puech, Foerster, Simonetti, Rudolph, Bolgiani, May and 
Mühlenberg? Can all these scholars be out of step? 5) The chapter about 
the Hermetic Gnosis is unsatisfactory. It is as if the author has become 
tired. Jean-Pierre Mahé has shown that the Corpus Hermeticum con- 
tains Egyptian lore. An Hermetic collection of sayings contains this 
Word: *^whosoever knows himself, knows the AIP'. This lies behind the 
Poimandres and logion 67 of the Gospel of Thomas: Jesus said: 
**Whoever knows the All but fails (to know) himself, lacks everything". 
And it has been shown that the Anthropos of the Poimandres, like Ao 
Phos of Ezekiel Tragicus of Alexandria, goes back to the kabod of 
Ezekiel 1, 26. Layton denies or ignores all this. 

The author has written and corrected his work with the greatest care: 
I found only one misprint (*'glasic'' for *'classic"', on the cover). He 
never loses sight of the non-specialist and explains every difficult term. 
Moreover, he has a solid knowledge of Greek, Coptic and Syriac. You 
may not always agree with him, but you always admire the breadth of 
his knowledge, the acumien of his insight, his originality and precision 
as well as the elegance of his style. 
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Ruth Albrecht, Das Leben der heiligen Makrina auf dem Hintergrund 
der Thekla-Traditionen. Studien zu den Ursprüngen des weiblichen 
Mónchtums im 4. Jahrhundert in Kleinasien (Forschungen zur Kirchen- 
und Dogmengeschichte 38). Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1986, 
473 S. 


Wie eine wachsende Anzahl neuerer, von Frauen verfafiter, kirchen- 
historischer Arbeiten sucht diese bereits 1984 an der Theologischen Fa- 
kultát der Unversitát Erlangen unter der Leitung von Fairy von 
Lilienfeld fertiggestellte Doktordissertation einen Beitrag zu den «bis- 
her» vernachlássigten Bereichen der (kirchengeschichtlichen) For- 
schung» zu leisten, namentlich «das bisherige Bild der Entwicklung des 
weiblichen Mónchtums zu vervollstándigen» (13). Da unter dem Aus- 
druck *Mónchtum? «gemeinhin, ohne weiteres Nachdenken, (allein) 
mánnliches Mónchtum verstanden» werde sowie das benutzte Quellen- 
material bereits publiziert vorliege, beruhe der Kern der Arbeit «auf der 
Entwicklung einer neuen Fragestellung und der Betrachtung der schon 
bekannten Texte unter einem neuen Blickwinkel» (14). Als Hauptthesen 
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der Arbeit formuliert die Autorin, «daf) das weibliche Mónchtum eigene 
und andere Wurzeln hat als das mánnliche» und «sich stárker als das 
máànnliche Mónchtum auf eine Vorgeschichte, die von Parthenoi inner- 
halb der christlichen Gemeinden gelebt wurde», beziehe (157) sowie 
«daf die Entstehung des weiblichen Mónchtums... sich nicht im 
theologisch-asketisch-sozial *luftleeren Raum' vollzog, sondern einge- 
bunden war in eine Fülle von bedingenden Komponenten, unter denen 
der Typos und die Tradition der Thekla eine hervorragende Rolle spie- 
len» (239). Beide Thesen bringen inhaltlich kaum Neues, sind im Haupt- 
text versteckt und werden untereinander nicht in Zusammenhang 
gestellt. 

Im Anschluf) an eine «Hinführung zu Makrina», welche sich mit den 
Quellen über die Heilige ebenso bescháftigt wie mit dem heutigen Bild 
von ihr, gibt die Autorin eine umfassende und detaillierte Inhaltsangabe 
der 1971 von Maraval kritisch edierten Vita Macrinae. Erst der zweite 
Teil der Arbeit wendet sich dann einer fast ebenso breiten Darstellung 
der Thekla-Tradition zu, wobei die für den letzten Abschnitt angekün- 
digte Herstellung der Beziehung zwischen beiden nach Umfang und In- 
halt fast vollstándig zu wünschen übrig láft. Doch trotz ihres 
bedeutenden Umfanges sind auch an die vorhergehenden Abschnitte 
eine Reihe von, vor allem methodischen, Monita heranzutragen. So ha- 
ben die Forschungsberichte zu Beginn der Arbeit fast nur aufzáhlenden 
Charakter, in den nachfolgenden Kapiteln finden sich hingegen zahlrei- 
che (vermeintlich allgemeingültige) «Schlufffolgerungen», die, sofern 
überhaupt, allein aus einem Einzelereignis begründet werden. Zweifel- 
los wáre es der erklárten Absicht der Arbeit fórderlicher gewesen, die 
Thekla-Gestalt (in chronologischer Reihenfolge) vorab zu behandeln. 
Die Vielzahl der Schreib- und Orthographiefehler ist vermeidbar; neben 
einem Personen- und Stellen- wàre vor allem ein Begriffsregister hilf- 
reich; nicht in allen Fàllen werden kritische den unkritischen Textausga- 
ben bei der Zitation vorgezogen. 
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Eusébe de Césarée, Contre Hiéroclés. Introduction, traduction et no- 
tes par Marguerite Forrat, texte grec établi par É. des Places, s.j. (Sour- 
ces Chrétiennes, 333). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1987. 238 pp. 147 F. 


Le Contre Hiéroclés d'Eusébe est un cas spécial dans la littérature 
apologétique. Dans ce traité Eusébe s'oppose à Sossianus Hiéroclés, 
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gouverneur de Bithynie et préfet d'Égypte pendant la persécution dio- 
clétienne, auteur d'un pamphlet contre les chrétiens intitulé PAilaléthés 
On pourrait penser qu'Eusébe suit l'exemple d'Origéne, qui avait écrit 
son Contre Celse en réponse à l'A/éthés logos du philosophe de ce nom. 
Toutefois, les deux apologies sont trés différentes, puisqu' Eusébe se li- 
mite à un seul argument du P/ilaléthés: le parallele entre le Christ et 
Apollonius de Tyana. Hiéroclés avait essayé de démontrer qu'Apollo- 
nius était un étre plus divin que le Christ. Dans son argumentation il 
avait fait usage d'un livre antérieur, dédié à ce sage et philosophe, la Vie 
d'Apollonius de Philostrate (2€me siécle). C'est Apollonius de Tyana, 
comme il se présente dans le livre de Philostrate, qu'Eusébe va combat- 
tre. Quant au reste des arguments apportés par Hiérocles, il promet à 
son lecteur de s'en occuper dans un autre ouvrage. Il constate d'ailleurs 
que les arguments ont été dejà réfutés par les huits livres écrits par Ori- 
gene contre l'ouvrage de Celse (ch. 1). 

Mlle Forrat, qui dans sa thése dactylographiée Aspects de la polémi- 
que entre chrétiens et paiens sous Dioclétien: Hiéroclés (Lyon 1981) 
avait étudié la polémique entre chrétiens et paiens de cette période, dis- 
cute dans l'Introduction les questions qui sont posées par l'occasion de 
ce texte intéressant. Le Pére des Places a ajouté à sa liste d'éditions, une 
fois de plus, un texte critique de haute qualité. 

En parcourant le texte grec on est frappé dans les premiers chapitres 
par les nombreuses correspondances de vocabulaire entre Eusébe et Ori- 
gene dans son Contre Celse, p. ex. 1, 12: àAaCovixcoepov cf. C.C. I, 12, 
7; 2, S 0puXobot cf. C.C. I 10, 1; 13, 20; 2, 8 owvexoxxepov cf. C.C. I, 25, 
15 et 22; 4, 30 àv énieixéot xol uetptot; &v6páot cf. C.C. I 27, 22. 

Au ch. 4 Eusébe énumére les problémes qu'il ne va pas traiter. Il vaut 
la peine de comparer ces lignes avec les chapitres introducteurs (I 1-27) 
du Contre Celse; p. ex. 4, 17-19 cf. C.C. I 3, 11-15; 4, 23-27 cf. C.C. 
1, 6. Évidemment Eusébe non seulement renvoie à l'ouvrage d'Origéene, 
mais encore il l'a présent à l'esprit. 

La traduction francaise est exacte et bien lisible. On ne peut que félici- 
ter les éditeurs de ce beau livre. 
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Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. Sachwórterbuch zur Aus- 
einandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt. Herausgege- 
ben von E. Dassmann, C. Colpe, A. Dihle, J. Engemann, B. Kótting, 
W. Speyer, Kl. Thraede, J. H. Waszink. Lieferungen 102-104. 
Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann, 1986. DM 38.— pro Lieferung. 


Die drei hier zu rezenzierenden Lieferungen des RAC enthalten eine 
kleine Anzahl umfangreicher und teils sehr umfangreicher Artikel, und 
zwar: 'Haus II (Hausgemeinschaft)' (104 Sp) von E. Dassmann und G. 
Schóllgen; *Haus III (Metapher)' (158 Sp) von Fr. Ohly; *Heerwesen 
(Heeresreligion)' (40 Sp) von M. Clauss; 'Heiden' (36 Sp) von J.-Cl. 
Fredouille; *Heidenverfolgung' (40 Sp) von K. L. Noethlichs; *'Heilgot- 
ter (Heilheroen) von J. H. Croon; und einen neunspaltigen Beitrag 
über 'Haustafel' von P. Fiedler. 

Der letzgenannte Aufsatz behandelt einen zuerst bei Luther gefunde- 
nen Begriff, der mit der englischen Formel *household duty code" klar 
umschrieben wird. Der Verf. hat gegen die Annahme der Haustafels als 
einer gesonderten ethischen Kategorie ernsthafte Bedenken, die ich teile. 

Im Artikel über die Hausgemeinschaft erórtern die Autoren sehr 
gründlich die Familienstruktur (Kleinfamilie und Grossfamilie), die 
OÓkonomik und Hauswirtschaft und das Familienleben in der griechisch- 
rómischen Welt; die Entwicklung und Wertschátzung der Hausgemein- 
schaft im Judentum und die Familienethik und das Funktionieren der 
Familien im frühen Christentum. Sehr deutlich wird die Entwicklung 
'Hausgemeinschaft — Hausgemeinde (Hauskirche) — Kirchenhaus' 
skizziert. 

Der Beitrag über die Haus-Metapher, der nahezu den Umfang eines 
Buches hat, behandelt in tiefsinniger Art und Weise die vielfáltige An- 
wendung dieser Metapher (sie wird auf Kosmos, Natur, Leib, Haupt, 
Herz, Staat und Kirche, auf Werken des Geistes angewendet). Diese Ab- 
handlung verrát eine sehr grosse Belesenheit. Um hiervon einen Ein- 
druck zu vermittlen führe ich hier ein Zitat an. Unter dem Titel 
"Christliche Hochschátzung des Lebens' heisst es: »Die gewáhlte Meta- 
pher zeigt die Denkart. Leibesveráchter halten sich an das Lehm-Haus. 
Hochachtung des Leibes drückt die Rede von dem Leibestempel aus 
(Joh. 2, 21; 1 Cor. 6.19). Tertullian stellt so der philosophischen Abwer- 
tung des Leibs die theologische Aufwertung entgegen: corpus istud Pla- 
tonica sententia carcer, ceterum apostolica dei templum (an. 53, 3)«. 
(Sp. 960). 
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Der Verf. des Artikels *Heerwesen (Heeresreligion)' nimmt nicht nur 
das rómische Heer, mit dem die Christen vor allem in Kontakt kamen, 
in Betracht, sondern auch die früheren Entwicklungen dieses Instituts 
in Àgypten, Vorderasien, Palástina/Syrien und Griechenland, wie auch 
die Beziehungen zwischen Heeresreligion und Judentum. Bezüglich der 
Konflikte der Christen mit dem rómischen Heer sagt er, dass sie religió- 
ser und kultischer, nicht ethischer Art waren (Sp. 1095). Eine Aus- 
nahme, so heisst es, bildet Tertullian in seiner montanistischen Phase, 
wobei auf De idololatria und De corona angespielt wird. Ich meine je- 
doch dass die Zufügung *in seiner montanistischen Phase' jedenfalls für 
De idololatria nicht gilt. Siehe Tertullianus. De idololatria. Critical 
Text, Translation and Commentary by J. H. Waszink and J. C. M. van 
Winden, p. 10-13. Für eine interessante Sammlung von Texten zu die- 
sem Thema, siehe jetzt E. Pucciarelli, 7 cristiani e il servizio militare. Te- 
stimonianze dei primi tre secoli (Bibliotheca Patristica). Nardini 
Editore, 1987. 

Im Artikel *Heiden' beabsichtigt der Verf. einen Beitrag zum Ver- 
stándnis der Probleme zu bieten, die das Aufeinandertreffen der heidni- 
schen und der (judisch)christlichen Weltanschauung im Bewusstsein der 
beteiligten Zeitgenossen hervorgerufen hat (vgl. Sp. 1115). Es ist ihm 
tatsáchlich gelungen eine klare Übersicht dieser Problematik zu schaf- 
fen. Eine kleine Bemerkung: Bei der Übersetzung *'Wahrhaftige Rede' 
für Celsus' 'AAn0nc Aóvoc meldet der Verf. seine Bedenken an. Er emp- 
findet als fraglich Borrets franzósische Übersetzung *Discours vérita- 
ble'. Ich mochte abermals die von Wifstrand gegebenen Übersetzung 
*'Wahre Lehre! beführworten. Der *Wahre Logos' ist bei Celsus der 
&pxatoc Aóvoc, d.h. der ursprüngliche Logos (in &pxotoc klingt &ex, mit), 
die gerade wegen ihrer Ursprünglichkeit wahr ist (vgl. Vig.Chr. 22, 
1968, 149 und 31, 1977, 237). 

Der Beitrag *Heidenverfolgung' bietet eine deutliche Übersicht der ge- 
gen die Heiden ergriffenen Massnahmen der verschiedenen Kaiser und 
der kirchlichen Autoritáten; die Verfolgung ohne kirchliche oder kaiser- 
liche Autoritát wird dabei nicht vergessen. Die Verfolgung wird auch in 
den Rahmen spátantiker Religionspolitik gestellt. 

Der artikel *Heilgótter (Heilheroen)' hat eine sehr breite nichtchristli- 
che Komponente, in der der Alte Orient, Griechenland und Italien in 
klarer Art und Weise behandelt werden. In dem christlichen Teil stehen 
selbstverstándlich Christus und die Heiligen als Heiler im Mittelpunkt 
der Darstellung. Man bewundert die feinen Nuancierungen mit welchen 
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der Verf. die Übereinstimmungen und Unterschiede zwischen christli- 
chen und heidnischen Heilbringern umschreibt. 

Mit diesen drei Lieferungen ist der 13. Band des Lexikons vollendet. 
Sie formen eine vorzügliche Leistung zu der ich auch den Herausgebern 
gratulieren móchte. 
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Der Platonismus in der Antike. Grundlagen-System-Entwicklung. 
Begründet von Heinrich Dórrie, fortgeführt von Matthias Baltes unter 
Mitarbeit von Friedhelm Mann. Band I: Heinrich Dórrie, Die geschicht- 
lichen Wurzeln der Platonismus. Bausteine 1-35: Text, Übersetzung, 
Kommentar. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Annemarie Dórrie. 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, Frommann-Holzbog, 1987. XVII, 557 S. 


»Aus dem geistigen Erbe Platons (gest. 348 v. Chr.) ist nach mehr als 
einem Vierteljahrtausend, d.h. seit etwa 100 v. Chr., ein philoso- 
phisch-religóses Gedankengebáude von eigener Gesetzlichkeit erwach- 
sen. Dieses geistige Gebáàude, als Philosophie in vielen Punkten der 
Stoa, als Religion dem Christentum sowohl vergleichbar als auch entge- 
gengesetzt, wird als der Platonismus bezeichnet«. Mit diesen lapidáren 
Aussagen fángt die Einführung des ersten Bandes eines auf 12 Bánde ge- 
planten Werkes an. In der Vorrede seiner P/atonica Minora (München 
1976), einer Sammlung von der Geschichte des Platonismus gewidmeten 
Artikel, hatte Heinrich Dórrie geschrieben: »Wenn irgend die Kráfte 
reichen, dann soll ein P/latonicum Maius neben diese Platonica Minora 
treten — eine móglichst vielschichtige Darstellung von Platons Erbe in 
den Jahrhunderten der Kaiserzeit.« Leider hat er die Frucht seines mehr 
als vierzig Jahre dauernden Bemühens um den Platonismus nicht in 
Druck gesehen. Der Text dieses ersten Bandes war im Nachlass vor- 
handen. 

Wie aus den oben zitierten ersten Aussagen hervorgeht, bedeutet die 
Bezeichnung 'Platonismus' hier eine Geistesrichtung, welche im Anfang 
des 1. Jahrh. v. Chr. entsteht, deren Denker sich IIAacxovixot (Platonici) 
nennen, im Unterschied zu den Schülern und Enkelschülern Platons, die 
den Namen 'Axaómuxoí trugen. Es handelt sich zunáchst um das Pháno- 
men welches anderwártig Mittelplatonismus genannt wird. 

Die ganze Arbeit besteht aus drei Teilen. Der erste liefert die Texte, 
auf denen die Kenntnis des Platonismus beruht; jedem Text wird eine 
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wortgetreue Übersetzung an die Seite gestellt. Der zweite liefert die Ana- 
lyse des Materials, d.h. einen Kommentar. Der Dritte bietet als Synthese 
eine übergreifende Darstellung der Platonismus (vgl. S. 48). 

Das Material, d.h. die Texte, ist so geordnet, dass stets mehrere 
Texte, die sich auf ein Einzelproblem beziehen, zusammengefasst wer- 
den: diese Aussagenkomplexe werden 'Bausteine' genannt. Der erste 
Band bietet auf diese Weise Text und Kommentar zu 35 der rund 300 
Bausteinen, aus denen das Ganze aufgebaut ist. »Es kommt sehr viel dar- 
auf an, den Platonismus aus der kulturgeschichtlichen Situation, aus 
der er erwuchs, zu verstehen.« (S. 54). Daher werden in diesem Teil »die 
geschichtlichen Wurzeln des Platonismus« behandelt, besonders die 
Akademie. Es ist ja immer eine erstaunliche Tatsache, dass die Schule 
Platons, die Akademie, in eine dem Meister entgegengesetzte Richtung 
gehen konnte, so dass *Akademiker' das Aquivalent für 'Skeptiker 
wurde. Dieser Verlust der Tradition und die Wiedererlangung werden in 
diesem ersten (und in dem geplanten zweiten) Teil gewürdigt. Danach 
soll die philosophische Lehre des Platonismus erórtert werden. Und 
nach der Analyse des erhaltenen Materials, d.h. des Kommentars, soll 
auch eine übergreifende Darstellung des Platonismus geboten werden. 

In der Einleitung hat H. Dórrie mit Meisterhand ein Bild des Platonis- 
mus als Philosophie und als Religion skizziert. Für die Beziehung zwi- 
schen Platonismus und Christentum ist bezonders wichtig, was er S. 
25/26 über die Rolle, die die Suche nach dem wahren und alten /ogos 
bei diesen Platonici spielt, sagt. 

Innerhalb des Rahmens dieser Zeitschrift muss eine kurze Ankündi- 
gung dieser grossartigen Arbeit genügen. Frau Dórrie sei zu dem Er- 
scheinen dieses ersten Teils Glück gewünscht. Man kann nur hoffen, 
dass Sie mit den Herrn Baltes und Mann dieses grosse Unternehmen zu 
einem guten Ende führen kann. Der Art und Weise, wie der Verlag das 
Buch gestaltet hat, ist dem verstorbennen Autor würdig. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN FORUM: 


TERTULLIAN AND THE APOLOGETIC USE OF HISTORY 
BY 


MARK S. BURROWS 


Tertullian's Apology entered no empty world. The arena of late anti- 
quity bristled with debates regarding the nature of religion, society, and 
the gods. As the empire expanded, those discussions inevitably came to 
question the status of ''new"' or *''foreign"' religions, such as Chris- 
tianity. If we can rely on Dio Cassius' report of Maecenas' speech to the 
emperor Augustus, we have an early record of the Roman distrust of 
such aberrations: ''Those who attempt to distort our religion you 
should abhor and punish, not merely for the sake of the gods, but 
because the emergence of new divinities in place of the old persuades 
many to adopt foreign practices, from which spring up conspiracies, 
factions, and political clubs which are far from profitable to a monar- 
chy.'"'' Within this world which was skeptical of intrusions on the 
hallowed ground of *''tradition," Tertullian's treatise was by no means 
the first attempt at a Christian apology. Such responses could already 
by this time look to the precedent of a developing genre. Before this 
apologist's contribution had appeared, Christian apologetics already 
claimed a mature literary tradition in the Greek realm,? and the internal 
evidence of this first Latin apology suggests that Tertullian was not 
unaware of these arguments. Of course, it must also be said that Chris- 
tianity was not the only religion which fell under severe criticism, nor 
were Christians the only ones who raised a critical voice regarding the 
*pagan'' religious traditions. The Romans themselves had spoken 
critically of their myths and religious practices, subjecting them to 
scrutiny, revision, and even mockery by rhetors and playwrights, 
philosophers and emperors. Thus, in the broader sphere of Latin letters, 
a Christian writer such as Tertullian was by no means a pioneer in 
criticizing the Roman worship of the gods. He could depend, for exam- 
ple, upon the philosophical precedent of Cicero;? his own use of irony 
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as a weapon against Roman traditions reflected a measure of the biting 
satire of Lucian.* Indeed, this was a world in which rhetoric spoils all 
sincerity. 

Christian apologists were by no means unaware of the arguments 
levelled against them. In the case of Tertullian as among the earlier 
Greeks, the defense of Christianity became essentially a redefinition of 
*antiquity" and ''novelty," of vetera et nova. Apologetics could not 
afford to avoid the question of history. The apologists in general did not 
see themselves as defenders of any 'fnew'' phenomena upon the land- 
scape of religious cults or philosophical schools in the Roman world. 
Rather, they cast their defense upon the ancient foundations of the 
Jewish heritage, one which they held to be far superior to the novelty 
of Roman institutions and practices. Thus, the dialogue provided by 
such an apology became a complex web of arguments—with the 
defenders of Roman institutions, with indigenous critics of Roman 
traditions and practices, and with Jewish historians. The margins of 
Tertullian's text spill over with voices of a long, ongoing debate, belying 
his suggestion at the outset of his treatise that truth should be allowed 
to advance ''*by the hidden path of silent literature. ? This world is no 
empty place, nor should we miss the irony of Tertullian's contention 
that literature was in any way *'silent."' 

Tertullian's Apology is on the surface a forensic defense of the 
legitimacy of Christianity, a legal argument regarding the status of 
Christians within the Roman Empire. On a more profound level, how- 
ever, it must be understood as a treatise on origins—the origin of Chris- 
tianity, of course, but also origins having a more immediate bearing 
upon ''pagan'' society. Thus, the forensic *'defense"' of the Christian 
truth is interspersed with explanations regarding the origins of Roman 
worship and law, the origin and function of the demons, the cause of 
contemporary Roman *'superstitions" and of the ''irreligiosity"" which 
stood to condemn not Christian but Roman traditions. In this sense, 
Tertullian here articulates a complex historical argument which, break- 
ing beyond the limits of strictly *'intramural"" categories, presses the 
criticism to the very heart of Roman religious sensibilities. Not only 
does this Latin apologist defend Christians from the legal charges set 
against them, as had his Greek predecessors, but he also forwards a 
positive argument, a startling *'retorsion" of the Roman indictment 
which underscored the constructive role of Christianity in and for 
Roman society. With this *apology" we hear much more than a defen- 
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sive reaction to an unjust persecution, even though this theme forms the 
outer structure of his argument; rather, Tertullian advances a full- 
fledged philosophy of history, one which exposes what he calls ''the 
darkness of antiquity" (iv.7) by accounting for the rise (and demise) of 
Roman morality, law, and religion. 

The constructive edge of his argument is thus not merely meant as a 
plea for the survival of Christianity. Beneath the surface of this theme, 
it stands as an argument which projects Christianity as the ultimate 
hope of the survival of society itself. Tertullian's Apology, therefore, 
borrows the accepted form of forensic ''retorsion'' in order to ridicule 
the superficiality of the Roman condemnation of Christianity, arguing 
not merely for the legal status of Christianity but for the very survival 
of Rome itself. And, as we shall subsequently point out in greater detail, 
Tertullian develops this argument with specific and prominent attention 
given to the realm of history. This rhetor identifies the apologist's task 
in conjunction with the writing of history. His apology thus serves his 
case by interpreting the annals not only of Jerusalem and the emergence 
of the Christian community, but of Rome itself. 

The thrust of this study will presume familiarity with recent scholar- 
ship regarding Tertullian's reliance on rhetoric. Our focus shall be 
upon the historical method this apologist applies in his rhetorical argu- 
ment, not upon the shape of the rhetoric itself. Yet our analysis of the 
historical arguments he advances depends to a large extent upon this 
work, primarily because the contribution of this work on Roman 
rhetoric locates Tertullian's writings squarely within the sphere of ex- 
isting literary models. And, as we shall suggest, several of his key 
arguments are not inventions of his own design, but are derived from 
this rhetorical tradition. Consequently, we must acknowledge at least in 
a brief manner the contribution of earlier scholarship on this decisive 
matter. 

Beginning early in this century, the Apology in particular has received 
three consecutive generations of careful scrutiny as a product of 
classical forms of rhetoric, a massive undertaking which we can only 
hope to summarize in its crudest outline here. In 1910, Richard Heinze 
published his ground-breaking piece entitled simply Zertullian's 
* Apologeticum,"" in which he argued that Tertullian's knowledge of 
Roman forensic practice enabled him to refashion the traditional 
apologetic material following legal precedent. In his detailed analysis of 
the text, Heinze argued that Tertullian was merely adopting well- 
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established rhetorical divisions of argumentation: namely, an exordium 
(chs. i-iii), partitio and propositio (iv. 1-2), a refutatio (iv-xlv), and a 
final peroratio (xlvi-l).* Joseph Lortz, building upon the foundation of 
Heinze's work, argued that this strictly established external structure 
was the major feature elevating this apologist's argument above the 
**diffused," '*largerly polemic", and *''crudely fashioned"' material 
arguments of the Greek apologists. That is, the unique contribution of 
Tertullian lay not so much in the content as in the form of his argument. 
Describing the treatise as *'a truly artistic inspiration'' which stands as 
*the mature fruit of a long, interior development,''? Lortz faults Heinze 
only in failing to acknowledge the personal genius by which Tertullian 
enlivened the classical form of forensic rhetoric in arguing his case. 
Finally, and most recently, Robert Sider has devoted a major 
monograph to the consideration of the rhetorical background of Ter- 
tullian's writing.'? In this thorough consideration of the rhetorical influ- 
ences upon the broader spectrum of Tertullian's oeuvre, Sider refines 
Heinze's earlier thesis by arguing that Cicero and Quintilian stand as the 
primary sources upon which Tertullian drew, both for form and for the 
fundamental **patterns of argument" which were available from *'the 
rhetoric of the law courts.'''' His work defies a generalized analysis, 
proceeding as it does with meticulous attention to detail and nuance. In 
a word, the fruit of his study is the conclusion that Tertullian was 
**...deeply concerned to integrate Christianity and classical culture,"' a 
commitment which Sider traces in this apologist's **deep absorption in 
the rhetorical habit of thought"' and even in the **programme of topics"' 
which he inherited from the classical tradition.'? The combined force of 
these studies confirms Jean-Claude Fredouille's recent claim that Ter- 
tullian represents ''la premiere rhétorique chrétienne"; the intention 
of our study will be to explore his rhetoric in a different direction, di- 
recting primary attention to the arguments regarding history with which 
Tertullian filled those classical forms of rhetoric. 

Form was not the only legacy which Tertullian inherited from his 
cultural surroundings. With regard to the *'style'' of his argument, these 
studies have also pointed to the manner in which this Latin apologist 
stands squarely in the mainstream of the Second Sophistic,'^ a **move- 
ment"! which added virtuosity in argument to Quintilian's classic defini- 
tion of the orator's task as that of instructing, moving, and pleasing. ? 
As Barnes concludes on this subject, Tertullian is a fitting exemplar of 
this tradition because of *'the lavish display of erudition and the promi- 
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nence of philosophical themes"! in his rhetoric. *^The massive erudition 
[of his writing]," he contends, **was not designed as mere ostentation. 
Those who were familiar with the Sophistic Movement of the second 
century would not have expected less of an expert orator. Tertullian had 
shown himself at least the equal of an Apuleius." Although Sider 
warns us against overemphasizing what he calls **the mere sophistical 
techniques of his argumentation,'''" it is clear that the Second Sophistic 
not only provided this apologist with a **manual of style"' for persuasive 
declamation,'? but also equipped him with a reliable guide on how to 
employ the exempla which occur with such frequency in his works. 
Barnes argues in this regard that **Quintilian defined an exemplum as 
the recalling of some action (historical or imaginary) which was useful 
for driving home the orator's point."'? The lists and references— 
historical, philosophical, literary—abound at virtually every stage of 
Tertullian's argumentation, leading Barnes and Sider to conclude that 
he may have borrowed from standard florilegia to defend his argument 
as did other rhetors of the day.?? 

For the purposes of this paper, we will here accept the results of these 
studies of Tertullian's reliance on classical rhetoric; aside from an occa- 
sional reference to this work when germane to our subject matter, we 
will not indulge in a tedious rehearsal of the details produced by this 
prodigious scholarly gathering. The basis upon which our study pro- 
ceeds, therefore, accepts Sider's claim that this apologist adopted *'the 
age-old rhetorical techniques of sophistical argumentation'' while bor- 
rowing the specific forms of his arguments from the well-spring of 
classical rhetoric, particularly as he drew from the elegant treatises of 
Cicero and Quintilian.?' Indeed, we shall here accept Sider's carefully 
defended contention— which is a broader elaboration of the earlier 
arguments of both Heinze and Lortz on the same point—that this for- 
mal dependence establishes the superiority of Tertullian's treatise over 
his Greek predecessors. A mere repetition of this work would not 
substantially advance our appreciation of Tertullian's Apology. Rather, 
while we shall have recourse to speak of ''form"' at several points, the 
focus of this study will be upon the historical detail of Tertullian's 
apologetic argument, the elaborate fabric of themes by which he draws 
upon the varied threads of diverse historians' work to weave his own 
case for the legitimacy of Christianity. In this regard, we will first con- 
sider Tertullian's admonition to **consult [Roman] histories,"' consider- 
ing in particular the emphasis he gives to earlier historical and 
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philosophical arguments by which Romans and Greeks had 
understood—sometimes critically, at other times with conflicting 
evidence—their own religious traditions. That is, we will see that Ter- 
tullian's critique of Roman religion is often fashioned in the borrowed 
categories of earlier (classical) rhetorical arguments. We shall also con- 
sider Tertullian's use of Judaism as the historical foundation upon 
which he places the Christian claim for antiquity. From the vantage 
point of this historiographical perspective, he could articulate a strong 
argument for an ''antiquity'' which shamed the Romans in their false 
pride. His argument on the matter of the Judaeo-Christian historical 
tradition, which posits a theme of the *'transfer'' from things old to 
new, thus portrays Christianity as the rightful heir to Judaism's 
historical claims. Here we see the sharp polemic edge of his historical 
argument against Judaism, one which presumably spoke to the an- 
tipathies already held by earlier Roman historians of the empire. 
Finally, we shall suggest that the broader framework in which Tertullian 
sets his forensic argument translates the immediate quest of his rhetoric 
into a broader eschatological framework. At stake is a judgment and a 
**case"" of sorts, though here the **charge"' levelled has nothing to do 
with the Christians and everything to do with the Romans—namely, in 
terms of their neglect not of *'the gods,"' but of *'the true religion of 
the true God." Eschatology defines ''tradition"" on an entirely new 
basis. On this point, we see the emerging outlines of a peculiarly Chris- 
tian interpretation of history, a model which sets the entire forensic 
arena in the higher *(court'' of divine judgment at the final ''day of 
judgment"! (e.g., xxiii. 14-5). 

Drawing upon an established form of forensic rhetoric in the 
Apology,?? Tertullian acts as an advocate, bringing a carefully crafted 
and stylistically polished case for Christianity not simply before *''the 
Roman magistrates" (1. 1), but before the literate Roman audience of 
his day. Indeed, it is entirely reasonable to assume—with Lortz, Barnes, 
Sider, et al.—that the genre of Christian apologetics developed in order 
to articulate the message of Christianity in a sophisticated form—and 
for a sophisticated audience—which Christian scriptures alone were 
unable to accomplish. Christianity here enters the Roman forum in a 
deliberate and forceful manner, thereby opposing Celsus! roughly con- 
temporaneous portrait of Christianity as *fan obscure and secret 
association" "?* or Lucian's caricature of this **new"' religion as a flight 
from rationality.? It now remains for us to consider the more specific 
manner in which Tertullian fashions his apologetic argument. 
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I. THE ROMANS AS WITNESSES AGAINST THEIR OWN CASE: 
**Consult your own histories..."' 


Tertullian prefaces his discussion of the origin of Roman laws against 
Christians by instructing his readers to ''consult your histories...!" 
(v. 3). Indeed, this early argument justifies our thesis that Tertullian's 
apology rests upon the foundation of historical evidence, borrowed 
from either earlier rhetors or Roman historians. On this point, he ap- 
plies Quintilian's advice on the art of rhetoric concerning 


..the advantage derived from the knowledge of historical facts and 
precedents, with which it is most desirable that our orator should be ac- 
quainted; for such knowledge will save him from having to acquire all his 
evidence from his client and will enable him to draw much that is germane 
to his case from the careful study of antiquity. And such arguments will 
be all the more effective, since they alone will be above suspicion of preju- 
dice or partiality.?$ 


*"The careful study of antiquity'': on this basis Tertullian advances his 
case against the Roman persecution of Christians, here echoing a 
historiographical perspective already established in the argument of 
Melito of Sardis." According to this **historical'" argument,?* Roman 
authorities accepted Christianity until the institutum Neronianum,?? a 
piece of legislation which, attributed by Melito and subsequently by 
Tertullian to Nero, was held to be inadequate because of the widely ac- 
cepted scorn cast upon this emperor's reputation. This argument was by 
no means one found only among Christian apologists. Tertullian is ap- 
parently also aware of the earlier precedent contributed to the literary 
record by Tacitus, presumably the Roman historian to whom the 
apologist's veiled challenge refers (1.e., commentarios vestros). In 
Tacitus! Annals, we find an explicit reference to Nero as the emperor 
who first persecuted Christians: **...it seemed that [the Christians] were 
destroyed not for the common good, but because of the cruelty of one 
man.''?? Yet Roman and Christian historiography agreed on one point 
of interpretation: namely, the general disdain cast upon this debauched 
emperor's reputation. In contrast to the Christian apologists, however, 
Roman historians were not as quick to attack legislation attributed to 
bad emperors, confining their criticism to their person. Thus, a theme 
which for Tacitus had been an acknowledgement of an historical occur- 
rence becomes an apologetic disclaimer for Melito and, following him, 
for Tertullian: 
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But we glory—nothing less than glory—to have had such a man [as Nero] 
to inaugurate our condemnation. One who knows Nero can understand 
that, unless a thing were good—and very good—it was not condemned by 
Nero... Such are ever our persecutors—men unjust, impious, foul—men 
whom you yourselves are accustomed to condemn; and those whom they 
condemn you have become accustomed to restore. (v. 3-5) 


On the basis of this historical analysis, Tertullian does not miss the 
chance to extend his argument by indicting current legal practice: 
**What sort of laws, then, are those which are only used against us by 
the impious, the unjust, the foul, the fierce, the vain, the demented?"' 
(v. 7). And, finally, in the same argument we hear Tertullian call upon 
Marcus Aurelius, whom he styles with an eccentric flair as the ''protec- 
tor" of Christians, to balance positively the argument from history re- 
garding emperors. If Nero had condemned those whom Marcus 
Aurelius ''*protected,"' what attitude could the Romans possibly have 
toward Christians but one of toleration—if not of outright embrace? 
The historical argument thus focuses not upon the existence of laws 
which *'raised the imperial sword against this [Christian] school'' (v. 3), 
but upon the character of those emperors who created or enforced as 
contrasted with those who overlooked such legislation. History becomes 
an apologetic tool in Tertullian's hands, but only by moving within the 
orbit of established precedents of earlier writers of Roman history. 
On the matter of the history of Roman law, Tertullian had also earlier 
commented on the apparently capricious process of selection by which 
some laws were maintained, others forgotten: How many of your laws 
lie forgotten, still to be reformed? What recommends a law is not the 
number of its years nor the dignity of its makers, but its equity and 
nothing else"! (IV. 10). Antiquity cannot be a viable defense of any law; 
in an insistent argument regarding the origins of Roman legislation, 
Tertullian directly opposes the notion that extant laws had fallen from 
the heavens (iv. 5). As creations of the human will, they are subject to 
error, and, if so proven, stand in need of reform. Again, here the 
apologist forwards an argument from Roman history, citing a series of 
exempla which defend his claim that Roman law is currently reformable 
because already reformed by Romans in the past (cf. iv. 6-9). Tertullian 
extends his examination of '*origins"' to consider the manner in which 
laws, once created, were subsequently maintained. The reverence for 
antiquity is only credible, we hear him saying, if the traditions are also 
faithfully conserved. The argument is a compelling one, since Tertullian 
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uses Roman istory—rather than the **justice"' involved in his specific 
case—to argue against the notion that Roman law was permanently 
binding, or irreformable. The history of Roman society had established 
the precedent that all law, including Roman law, is anything but in- 
violable, subject rather to the judgments of the present—i.e., to the dic- 
tates of the 'magistrates," the influential senatorial class whom 
Tertullian addresses with the full force of his characteristic irony as ''the 
most religious protectors and maintainers of laws"! (vi. 1), those who 
are not invested with authority in order to enforce the laws but so that 
they might *'do justice"' (i. 1). Tertullian has focused the subject of that 
**justice"" beyond the immediate concerns of his defense of Christianity, 
however; his deeper concern is that the Romans treat their own legal 
heritage with justice and consistency. Our apologist, a relentless 
historian as we have seen, hereby reveals his preference for *case law''! 

As he unfolds his *'apology,'' it becomes increasingly clear that it is 
only in a superficial sense that the Christians are facing indictment; on 
a more profound level, Tertullian's argument has placed the ''law" 
itself on trial, and the '*'stewards of the Roman legal tradition are 
called upon to defend—or reform—the laws which *'the mob"?! en- 
forces according to its own anarchical devices. Sider reminds us that 
such an argument, with its insistent appeal to the responsibility of the 
judge (cf. iv. 10-13), was a commonplace for Roman forensic practice.?? 
Thus, Tertullian subtly inverts the argument against Christians by defin- 
ing *justice" rather than blind obedience as the basis of Roman law. 
Unlike Justin's argument, which contented itself with challenging the 
specific accusations against Christians (and the nomen Christianorum; 
cf. First Apology, 3-4), Tertullian answers the nominis odium (iii. S) by 
launching his attack upon the very fiber of Roman legal practice insofar 
as it came to exert **...an unjust tyranny from the citadel"' (iv. 4). As 
he reminds his reader through his recitation of the history of the Roman 
legal tradition, law was not irreformable; it was the primary respon- 
sibility of the judge—in this case, the readers of the Apology—not 
merely to honor the legacy of the past, but to define justice in the 
present. 

The remark of a recent scholar in defense of the historian's guild pro- 
vides an apt summary of Tertullian's tactic here, when he pointed out 
that **unexamined history operates as fate''.?? This apologist's primary 
aim may well confront the problems facing Christians, but he pleads his 
case by turning his readers' attention to the past, insisting that Romans 
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must understand the function of their own traditions if they are to act 
with justice and integrity in the present. Thus, Tertullian places the 
specific focus upon the anti-Christian legislation into the broader 
framework of a history of law, an arena in which Tertullian calls to his 
defense the redoubtable witness of the Romans themselves. 

Tertullian presses this historical argument even further by challenging 
the integrity of the Roman veneration of *'tradition." Addressing 
himself with an ironic intent only slightly veiled by flattery, Tertullian 
calls upon the **most religious protectors and maintainers of law and 
ancestral usages'' to argue that Romans, and not Christians, were 
despisers of ''ancestral tradition" ': 


Where is the religious awe, where is the veneration owed by you to your 
ancestors? In dress, habit of life, furniture, feeling, yes! and speech, you 
have renounced your ancestors. You are forever praising antiquity, and 
every day you improvise some new way of life. All of which goes to prove 
that, while you abandon the good usages of your ancestors, you keep and 
maintain the practices you should not have, and what you should have kept 
you have not maintained. (vi. 9-10) 


Again here the thrust of Tertullian's defense arises from a ''case law" 
approach to the apologist's task, placing his specific argument within a 
broader philosophy of law. He is bent on proving that the Roman 
persecution of Christians is a relative novelty, one which reflects a 
broader contempt for the more ancient traditions which the decadence 
of Nero's reign and the wave of more recent persecutions under Domi- 
tian (cf. v. 4) had blurred. Here he echoes a well-established rhetorical 
theme: namely, historical memory unveils the steady sense of decline in 
Roman institutional, social, and moral life.?* Indeed, Tertullian seems 
to be taking Tacitus here at his word when the earlier historian had left 
his readers with the challenge that the decadence of the present must 
always be measured in terms of past glories: '**...may the honorable 
competition of our present with our past long remain!" (Annals III. lv). 
Tertullian stands with Tacitus in criticizing the decadence of the present, 
but he invokes this historical argument for his peculiar apologetic pur- 
pose to argue for Roman toleration of Christians. 

In a later discussion, Tertullian addresses his *apology"' to another 
argument which Roman historiography had advanced. Mentioning the 
condemnation of Christians as ''the enemies of the human race'' (cf. 
Apol. xxxvii. 8), the apologist may here have Tacitus! indictment in 
mind. In his Aznzais, this Roman historian had condemned Christians 
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on the basis of their */hatred of the human race" (xv. 44), the same 
argument he elsewhere levelled against the Jews (cf. Histories v. 5.1.).?? 
Tertullian's subsequent characterization of the Christian community 
must be interpreted in the shadow of this criticism; thus, it is no accident 
that we find him arguing in good Stoic fashion that Christians are 
"citizens ... of the universe" (xxxviii. 3) and thereby respect public 
order by avoiding factiousness (xxxviii. 2), and that the Christian com- 
munity is known by its commitment to the emperor (xxxix. 2; here we 
come upon the apologist's premise that the pax romana represents a 
universal peace) and by its **work of love"! (xxxix. 7). In conjunction 
with this argument, Tertullian explicitly draws upon Christian 
scripture—the single direct biblical reference in the treatise!—as a 
defense against the Roman accusation that Christians were guilty of 
treason against the state (cf. xxxi. 2-3; here citing 1 Tim. 2.2). Indeed, 
the apologist goes to considerable length to counter Tacitus' argument, 
describing the character of the Christian '*'faction'?$ in its activities in 
and for the (Roman) world (cf. xxxix. 1 ff.) and concluding that this 
community '*...should not be called a faction; it is a senate"! (xxxix. 21; 
non est factio dicenda, sed curia). With this extended argument, Ter- 
tullian seeks to amend Roman historiography by revising this facet of 
one of the *commentaries" which otherwise provides evidence for his 
own case. That is, although he elsewhere draws freely upon Tacitus, this 
historical *'source"' is not beyond criticism. On this point of interpreta- 
tion, Tertullian does not hesitate to correct the existing Roman 
authorities, identifying his role as an apologist as at the same time that 
of an historical ''revisionist."' 

When we come to the question of religion, we find Tertullian return- 
ing to the fertile fields of historiography, here advancing an attack upon 
Roman myths which sought to move beyond the sensitive issues of piety 
in order to expose the **objective"' history of their origin. Again we see 
that the apologetic argument becomes a direct application of Roman 
history. Tertullian looks to an earlier Greek authority, identifying the 
origins of myths on the basis of the well known arguments of 
Euhemerus. This tactic, as R. P. C. Hanson has pointed out,?" opposes 
the veracity of Roman religious mythology on the basis of what Hanson 
calls *'a historicizing theory." Standing in a long and ongoing 
apologetic tradition which includes Clement of Alexandria, Minucius 
Felix, Cyprian, Lactantius, and Eusebius,?* Tertullian's reliance upon 
Euhemerus' theory attacks contemporary religious practice through the 
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indirect route of an historical deconstruction of the mundane origin of 
the gods. Pagan religion, according to this theory, is nothing but *'an- 
cient history touched up by the poets.''?? Euhemerus' attack upon these 
myths, which had been translated into Latin by the poet Ennius and had 
reached a wide circulation in the *^western"' sector of the Empire by this 
time,^? held that 


...all gods whose cults can be identified were originally human beings who 
so impressed themselves on the memory of their contemporaries that on 
their death they were deified. They made this impression by their benefac- 
tions and achievements during their lives and in some instances by in- 
stituting cults of themselves during their lifetime. Some examples of this 
historicizing theory given by Euhemerus can be recovered, and indeed they 
must have been sufficiently shocking to pious ears when he produced 
them.*! 


In the hands of Tertullian, this ''historicizing theory"' received a 
measured treatment in his Apology. Beginning with Saturn, whom the 
apologist identified as ''the original of all your pantheon'"' (x. 6; cf. also 
Minucius Felix, Octavius, xxi. 4 ff.), Tertullian rehearses what earlier 
auctores had held regarding his origin: **As to Saturn, then, so far as 
books inform us, neither Diodorus the Greek nor Thallus, neither 
Cassius Severus nor Cornelius Nepos, nor any other author dealing with 
antiquities of that kind, has alleged that Saturn was anything but a 
man" (x. 7). The reference to **books [which] inform us"' is not in- 
significant: Tertullian wishes to advance his argument on the basis of 
the ancient authorities which literate Romans—and, presumably, those 
in positions of power, whether in the Senate or in provincial 
administration—would have known and respected. But he does not stop 
with the legacy of literature. He also cites the **proof"' displayed for all 
eyes on monuments, geographical references, and even coins, an ac- 
cumulation of evidence which pointed to the diffused route by which 
these myths spread among the populace. As a rhetor adept at his task, 
the apologist relies on evidence which would not have been contested by 
his audience, again heeding Quintilian's advice to rely upon historical 
arguments which *'alone will be above suspicion of prejudice or par- 
tiality.''^? History has become the apologist's primary tool. *'So, as to 
your gods," concludes Tertullian, *'I see merely the names of certain 
dead men of the past. I hear their stories; from their stories I understand 
their rituals. As to their actual images, I find nothing beyond material 
akin to what is in ordinary pots and tools..."" (xii. 1-2). 
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Tertullian does not evade the philosophical defense of this historical 
argument which Cicero had earlier offered. In de natura deorum, the 
rhetor had conceded that ''the outpourings of the poets"! had offered 
absurd notions of the gods which were *'little less absurd"! than those 
of the Stoic school, being **more like the dreams of madmen than the 
considered opinions of philosophers'' (I.xvi [42]). Such misguided im- 
pressions of *'the gods"! Cicero had classed along with *'the monstrous 
doctrines of the magi and the insane mythology of Egypt,"' relegating 
both to *fa mere mass of inconsistencies sprung from ignorance'"' (I.xvi 
[42]). In de natura deorum, this rhetor sought to interpret the underly- 
ing truth of such myths, transcending such stories in order to discover 
a deity *tabove" the gods. On this point, Tertullian finds himself in 
essential agreement with Cicero. He also argues that there must be a 
supreme god who is **more sublime [aliquem sublimiorem deum], true 
owner in his own right of deity [mancipem quendam divinitatis], who 
made the gods out of men [qui ex hominibus deos fecerit]! (xi. 2). Yet 
this nobler conception of divinity abolishes the need for *'the gods," ac- 
cording to Tertullian's logic. This *fmore sublime"! deity, the ''god 
beyond the gods," is the one whom the Christians worship—and, 
following Cicero's defense, the one to whom philosophers and Roman 
rhetors had also pointed. With this cautious agreement, however, Ter- 
tullian has not yet rested his case. He presses this argument further, 
reasoning that even if the populace accepted the veracity of the many 
gods, **on the basis of common consent'' (de aestimatione communi) 
they nonetheless conceded that *'there is a god, more sublime and more 
potent, Emperor as it were of the universe, of absolute power and maj- 
esty'' (xxiv. 3). In other words, the apologist perceives the faith of the 
**crowd"' more astutely than Cicero! As he goes on to argue, '*most ap- 
portion divinity'' by contending that *'the control, the supreme sway, 
rests with one, the various functions of divinity among many."' Here he 
calls upon Plato (Phaedrus, 246e) to secure his case, concluding that 
even the respected sources of the golden era of Greek philosophy sought 
a higher deity above the pantheon of gods. Why, then, did the Romans 
seek to maintain such myths and neglect the true source of divinity? 
Could any philosophical argument dispel the disturbing evidence of 
history, the crude stories regarding the genesis of such myths? 

In a similar vein, we hear Tertullian ridiculing the commercialism of 
the Roman religious practices, imitating the tradition of satire which 
Lucian had popularized. Thus, he mocks a religion which ''knocks 
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down deity to the highest bidder, and leases [it] out" (xiii. 6), one which 
**...goes around the cookshops begging'' (xiii. 6), concluding that 
among the Romans *'*one may not know the gods for nothing; /Aey are 
for sale" (non licet deos gratis nosse; venales sunt; xiii. 6). The echo to 
the satire of Lucian's biting criticism in *'*Philosophies for Sale" would 
not have gone unnoticed by a sophisticated audience, though they 
would undoubtedly have been surprised to hear such an attack coming 
from the mouth of a Christian apologist. *'When [the apologists] at- 
tacked the old myths," concludes Hanson, ''they were following a 
much-worked vein" among Romans.^' Blending satire with historical 
*evidence," Tertullian recounts the haunting memory of Socrates' ex- 
ecution because of his mockery of the gods (xiv. 7). Recalling as well 
the Athenians' subsequent *''cancelling ... of his condemnation," the 
apologist again turns the burden of defense upon the authorities, whose 
hasty judgment of the philosopher who *''destroyed the gods"' was itself 
condemned in regret (xiv. 8). With these familiar witnesses from the 
history and literature of his audience, therefore, Tertullian's argument 
is no creation of his own design, nor does he suggest that the Christians 
stood alone against the *'superstition"" of the Roman religion. Rather, 
he located his argument within the established discourse of Roman 
historians, rhetors, and /iterati,** thereby echoing witnesses who, as auc- 
toritates, needed no further defense. Tertullian's rhetorical method is 
thus a compelling instance of the kind of self-assured argument which 
Cicero had called ''credible," one which the audience would accept 
without any further evidence.^ 

Several decades before Tertullian had composed his Apology, a 
Roman proconsul in North Africa had rebuked the Christians who 
stood trial before him, concluding with the abrupt threat that **...if you 
ridicule things we hold sacred I will not allow you to speak.''*$ It is not 
insignificant, therefore, that Tertullian'Ss arguments relied upon ac- 
cepted Roman sources, voices which even a proconsul could not silence. 
The apologist continued this line of attack by contrasting the 
chronology of Roman history with the chronology of the Roman gods, 
and by ridiculing the view of history which identified ''piety" as the im- 
mediate cause of success. Cicero's earlier claim regarding the superiority 
of Roman religion furnished a ready-made argument against the Chris- 
tians, particularly because he had linked Roman religiosity with military 
SUCCeSs: 
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... The fate of these men [i.e., the defeat of Gaius Flaminius who *''ignored 
the claims of religion," and of Claudius and Junius whose demise had 
everything to do with their mockery of the gods] may serve to indicate that 
our empire was won by those commanders who obeyed the dictates of 
religion. Moreover, if we care to compare our national characteristics with 
those of foreign peoples, we shall find that, while in all other respects we 
are only equals or even the inferiors of others, yet in the sense of religion, 
that is, in reverence for the gods, we are far superior.^ 


Yet Tertullian challenges this contention directly and without any 
hesitation, arguing against Cicero and others who assumed that **...it 
is a reward for their eminently religious attitude that the Romans have 
reached so high a point of grandeur as to hold the whole world, and that 
the gods are so conspicuously gods that those flourish beyond all others 
who beyond all others renders them obedience..."' (xxv. 2). Note well: 
the apologist states his case not on the basis of any metaphysical argu- 
ment, but by calling upon the testimony of Roman history to aid him 
in his defense. First, he points out the ridiculousness of even attempting 
to untangle the vicissitudes of political history, Roman or Greek. That 
is, history simply did not bear the claim that *'the gods" always favored 
the Romans *''on the score of gratitude"' for their religious zeal (xxv. 3). 
**Whose side," he says in so many words, '*were the gods on?" 


But how absurd it is to set down the glory of the Roman name as the 
reward of religious feeling, when it is only since the empire (or perhaps it 
was still kingdom) was achieved, that the religion made its forward strides! 
..SO0 the Romans were not 'religious' before they were great; and, it 
follows, they are not great because they were religious. How could they be 
great because of their religion, when heir greatness came from their ir- 
religion? Unless I am mistaken, all kingship or empire is sought in war and 
extended by victory. War and victory depend on the capture and generally 
the overthrow of cities. That business is not put through, without injury 
to the gods. Walls and temples have one destruction; citizens and priests 
alike are slain; the plunder of wealth is the same whether it is sacred pro- 
perty or that of laymen. Then the sacrileges of the Romans are exactly as 
many as their trophies; their triumphs over gods as many as over races; 
their spoils in war as many as the statues still left of captured gods...Cer- 
tainly it cannot square with belief that they should be supposed to have 
grown great as a reward of religion, who, as we have shown, did religion 
wrong and so grew strong, or growing strong did it wrong. (xxv. 12-17) 


The direct, historical argument by which Tertullian attacks the 
legitimacy of the religio romana as the source of Roman military success 
concerns the ignorance of history which was necessary to sustain such 
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an hypothesis. The shadow of Cicero's argument pales in the light of 
the apologist's historical review. 

Furthermore, he attacks the relative *(novelty'' of the Roman gods, 
thereby eroding the foundation of an argument that would identify wor- 
ship of the gods as the source of imperial success. As he argues in an 
allusion to Roman letters, **Rome in the forest [cf. Virgil's Aeneid, viii. 
347] 1s older than some of her gods; she reigned before she built that 
great circuit of the Capitol" (xxvi. 2). He concludes his argument by at- 
tacking as naive the notion that Roman gods—and Roman political 
history—stood in any position of historical preeminence. ''Babylonians 
reigned before there were Roman pontiffs,"" he argues, **Medes before 
there were Quindecimviri, Egyptians before there were Salii, Assyrians 
before there were Luperci, Amazons before there were Vestal Virgins"' 
(xxvi. 2). Tertullian applies himself vigorously to refute any suspicion 
that history might justify the equation of imperial success and Roman 
pietas, the reverence for the gods or ancestral traditions. History stands 
at the very heart of this apologist's argument. In measured steps, Ter- 
tullian calls the Romans to witness against their own case by *''con- 
sulting [their] histories." But these arguments have by no means 
exhausted his case. 


II. A JEWISH WITNESS ENTERS THE FORUM: On Jewish Anti- 
quity and Roman Novelty 


**In the Greek world, everything will be found to be modern and dating, 
so to speak, from yesterday or the day before.''—Josephus*? 


At this juncture of our study we must turn our attention to the 
historical texture of Tertullian's apologetic argument from—and 
against—Judaism. Yet as our opening citation indicates, it is not suffi- 
cient for us to examine only the Christian historiography regarding 
Judaism; rather, we must also account for the Jewish apologetic, if only 
in a cursory manner, which had already been directed against the 
**novelty"' of the Greek (to say nothing of Roman) history. Thus, we 
hear Tertullian repeating the argument which the Greek apologists had 
forwarded regarding the antiquity of Moses (cf. First Apology, 44, 54, 
59; also, Theophilus, 7o Autolycus I1I.20-29; Tatian, Oration to the 
Greeks, 36-41), though we must recall that Tertullian explicitly lines his 
argument behind the authority not of the earlier Christian witnesses but 
of Josephus, the towering historian whom he refers to as *'the native 
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champion of Jewish Antiquities" (xix. 6). The apologist's contention 
that Moses was older than Roman religion may well be culled from 
Josephus! claim that ''he [i.e., Moses] was born two thousand years 
ago, to which ancient date the poets never ventured to refer even the 
birth of their gods, much less the actions or the laws of mortals"' 
(Jewish Antiquities I. 16). Thus, returning to Tertullian's argument, 
Moses was *'earlier than Saturn himself" (xix. 1). But he carries this 
argument even further, specifying the age of Moses in terms of specific 
dates common to Roman histories: 


If you chance...to have heard of one Moses, he is coeval with Argive In- 
achus, about four hundred years (to be exact, less seven) before Danaus 
who is your most ancient of men, a rough thousand years ahead of Priam's 
calamity. I might also say, fifteen hundred years before Homer, with 
authority for saying so. Then the rest of the [Hebrew] prophets—they, of 
course, come after Moses, but the very last of them are found not to be 
later than the early ones among your sages and lawgivers and historians. 
(xix. 3-4; cf. also xix. 1) 


In the subsequent passage, Tertullian provides a brief but impressive 
foray into a project which he introduces without fully exploiting: 
namely, *fan excursion into the histories and literatures of the world" 
(xix. 7). His extended introduction of this task is as daunting as it is am- 
bitious. The apologist thus advances a direct assault upon Tacitus! claim 
that Jewish religious practices introduced by Moses were ''new?! (cf. 
Histories v. 4), an argument against this bias of Roman historiography 
which follows up the apologist's earlier refutation of Tacitus' *con- 
fused"! discourse on the origin of the Jewish **name and religion" (cf. 
xvi. 1-2). Indeed, his vehement correction of Tacitus' erroneous notions 
regarding the origin of Judaism—and, consequently, of Christianity as 
well—leads him to slander this historian's name: **...no, not 'tacit,' he, 
but a first class chatterbox when it comes to lies!" (sane ille men- 
daciorum loquacissimus; cf. xiv. 3). Writing with the Roman dictum in 
mind that **extreme antiquity gives books authority"! (xix. 1), the Chris- 
tian apologist draws Moses—and thus the full force of what we might 
call a comparative history—into his defense, since in his writings '*is 
seen summed up the treasure of the whole Jewish religion, and in conse- 
quence of ours as well" (xix. 2).' 

If Wilken's thesis regarding the patristic attitude toward the Jews is 
correct when he generalizes that it **borders on the irrational,"'*? then 
we would suggest that Tertullian's careful historiographical treatment 
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of Judaism, though by no means without harsh criticism, is an excep- 
tion to the rule. His attitude toward Judaism is hardly magnanimous, 
of course, in that he portrayed the Judaeo-Christian history as one of 
a ''transfer", in which Christians were the worshippers who were 
**...far more faithful [than the Jews, who *'at the last sinned against 
Christ; cf. xxvi. 3], to whom God would transfer his favor, and that 
in fuller measure, because [the Christians] would be able to bear an 
ampler discipline (xxi. 6). Yet this is no *'irrational"" attack: the 
apologist articulates this thesis by carefully developing a linear view of 
history, one which confirms the Jewish foundation upon which Chris- 
tianity could claim antiquity, but one which at the same time highlighted 
the discontinuity by which Christianity subsequently became the sole 
bearer of that tradition. The precise historical point of this disjuncture 
is not without its significance. Precisely at the moment when the 
Roman-Jewish wars *'tore asunder ...the bond between Judaism and 
Graeco-Roman culture,''??^ Tertullian underscores the emergence of a 
new bond between the God of Moses and the Roman Empire, a 
*transfer'' of another dimension altogether: namely, via Christianity 
which now established itself, according to Tertullian's peculiar revi- 
sionist model of history, as the positive link between Jerusalem and 
Rome. While it was still true that Roman traditions and institutions— 
including '*your laws and studies" (iura vestra quam studia; xix. 1)— 
borrowed from the Jewish legacy, following his dictum that *'the earlier 
must be the seed" (quod prius est, hoc sit semen necesse est; xix. 1; cf. 
also xlvii. 1-2, antiquior omnibus veritas...), that line of continuity now 
had to be sought through Christianity, the representative of *'the Jewish 
antiquities."' That is, Roman law derived from a Jewish tradition which 
Christianity now represented! On this matter, therefore, we clearly see 
the subtlety of Tertullian's argument. As representatives of this legal 
tradition, as the apologist is quick to point out, Christianity no longer 
bound itself to the Jewish law. This disavowal provides a crucial bridge 
between Christians and Romans which had not been possible for 
Judaism. Tertullian's careful discussion of the Christian relation to the 
Hebrew law, therefore, exonerated Christianity from the Roman attack 
against the Jews, a suspicion which Juvenal expressed with a venom 
when he condemned the Jews who **look down on Roman law, prefer- 
ring instead to learn and honor and fear the Jewish commandments, 
whatever was handed down by Moses in that arcane tone of his...'?! In 
contrast, he sidesteps this criticism and offers instead a retorsion of 
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characteristic irony: since Judaism itself antedates Roman history, and 
because ''the earlier must be the seed," even Roman law must be 
derivative from the Jewish precedent (i.e., the /ex Moysis; xix. 1). The 
*transfer"' of God's favor from Judaism to Christianity, therefore, has 
wider sociological ramifications, since Christians now stand as heirs to 
this ancient law which had earlier ''fertilized"" (concepisse) Roman 
traditions. 

Is Christianity a *(novelty," according to Tertullian's reckoning of 
ancient history and the relationship in which Christianity stood to 
Judaism? Certainly not, following the logic of his argument. Yet he an- 
ticipates the direct criticism which Romans certainly raised in this 
regard. As he points out in the Apology, the apparent newness of Chris- 
tianity as *'this school which most people know to be rather modern, 
as dating from the reign of Tiberius"! (xxi. 1), should not confuse the 
issue, since *'this school ...rests on the very ancient books of the Jews."' 
Here, then, is the problem facing Tertullian: on the surface, it seems 
that Christianity is **but of yesterday" (hesterni sumus; xxxvii. 4), and 
thus he must underscore the manner in which Christianity claims a 
legitimate continuity with Judaism (i.e., auctoritatem summa antiquitas 
vindicat; xix. 1) while at the same time establishing the discrete identity 
of Christianity as the vera religio, the faithful representative of the 
house of Israel. In the succinct words of Fredouille, Tertullian 


, 


...minimise, quand il s'adresse aux paiens, la nouveauté du christianisme; 
ou, plus exactement, il prend soin de se montrer fort discret sur ce 
point...Le mérite de Tertullien, son originalité aussi, ont été précisément 
de faire prendre conscience aux Romains du róle et de l'importance des 
nova par rapport aux vetera, dans toute leur civilisation, mais d'abord 
dans le domaine juridique.?? 


Vetera et nova: Christianity, according to Tertullian's theory of history, 
represents something which is only superficially *new."" Yet itis new? 
in the manner in which it abandons Jewish law in favor of Roman 
standards of legality. At the same time, Tertullian applies a rhetorical 
principle which we have seen to be characteristic for his Apo/ogy: 
namely, that of *'fretorsion. By modulating—actually, inverting—the 
argument against Christians to one against Roman practice, he levels 
the charge of *fnovelty'' against the Romans, concluding that not only 
do they *'*despise, neglect, and destroy that tradition, clean against the 
authority of your ancestors" (vi. 10) but their traditions are themselves 
a relative novelty when set against the broader spectrum of world 
history.?? 
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III. FROM ORIGINS TO 'LAST THINGS': History as Divine Trial 
**Nos ergo soli innocentes."'?* 


**We, then, alone are innocent." With these bold words, Tertullian 
highlights his conviction that the concern with past history may not be 
the most urgent concern facing his audience, the **most religious protec- 
tors and maintainers of laws and ancestral usages": 


...If they definitely are not gods, then definitely it is not a religion; if it is 
not a religion because they definitely are not gods, then we are definitely 
not guilty of injuring religion. On the contrary, the taunt has recoiled upon 
you, who, by your worship of a lie, by your neglect of the true religion of 
the true god [veram religionem veri dei non modo neglegendo|—and more 
than that—by your assault upon it, commit against the true God the crime 
of real irreligion [in verum committitis crimen verae inreligiositatis]. (xxiv. 
2) 


,5 


In this characteristic example of ''retorsion," one of the classical 
methods of rhetoric which Tertullian applies with consummate skill 
throughout his Apology, the brunt of the Roman accusations against 
Christians falls back upon the authorities themselves. In this case, the 
**retorsion"' does not depend in the first instance upon a theological but 
upon an historical argument. That is, even though Tertullian does 
earlier (and insistently) invoke a Stoic conception of the deity which 
supports his case,?^? he is here bent on reinterpreting the scope of history, 
setting the specific Roman/Christian debate within the broader 
eschatological arena of divine judgment. 

It is an unintentional irony of our own making that we end our study 
by speaking of eschatology. As we shall here suggest, Tertullian's 
eschatological revision of the scope of history finally modulates the level 
of discourse altogether. In turning from his insistent discussion of the 
past to redefine Roman (-» world) history in broader terms, the 
apologist again invokes history in his defense of Christianity, but here 
he does so by translating the **judgment"' facing Christians to that of 
God's judgment of all time: 


It is you, then, who are the danger to mankind, it is you who bring upon 
us public misfortunes—you, by your contempt of God and your worship 
of statues. In any case it ought to be more credible that God is angry, see- 
ing that he is neglected rather than they who are worshipped ...For God 
who has ordained eternal judgment once for all after the end of the world 
does not hasten to make that separation (which is the essence of the judg- 
ment) before the end of the world... (xli. 1, 3) 
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This is *'retorsion'' at its best, one facilitated by the full weight of the 
apologist's eschatological reinterpretation of history. Tertullian's 
historiographical *'revision" thus points beyond any argument from 
*tradition" which concerned itself only with the past. In this manner, 
he lifts his argument out of the **courtroom" of Roman law, entering 
the eschatological **forum,"' if we might call it that, in which the arena 
of forensic debate is nothing less than *'the judgment seat of Christ" 
at the end of history (xxiii. 15). History here is a matter not of first, but 
of last things. 

This apologetic treatise which had begun as an explanation of how 
Christians are to live under Roman law—or, variously, how Romans are 
to apply their laws to Christians living within their realm—now suggests 
that the more urgent question facing the Romani imperii antistites is the 
matter of how Romans are to live under God's judgment. Eschatology 
becomes much more than a vindication of Christian suffering at the 
hands of tyrannous authorities, since Tertullian reminds his reader at 
the close of his discourse that *'there is a rivalry between God's ways 
and man's; we are condemned by you, but we are acquitted by God"' 
(1.16). Eschatology as the interpretation of the momentum of history 
finally defines the definitive parameters of this case—no longer do the 
Christians stand before the Romans, but all stand before the divine 
tribunal, answering to God's indictment of inreligiositas, the **neglect 
of the true religion of the true god." The Apology thus concludes with 
an indictment of Roman religion as *'irreligion." Tertullian inverts 
Cicero's argument altogether, when the rhetor had claimed that **in all 
probability, disappearance of piety toward the gods will entail the disap- 
pearance of loyalty and social union among us as well, and of justice 
itself, the queen of all the virtues." ?$ The proper understanding of the 
scope of history and the true nature of religion, Tertullian suggests, 
defines social stability and justice precisely on the basis of the necessary 
disappearance of such a misguided piety, or the **worship of a lie" 
(xxiv. 1). Rhetorical *'retorsion'' here reaches its limit: the ''new" 
religion of the Romans becomes the affront to justice, the perversion of 
true worship, and ultimately a distortion of history itself. Eschatology 
finally dislocates the Roman attack upon Christianity by placing history 
along a different plane of orientation altogether. 


Where, then, does this consideration of Tertullian's use of history 
bring us? In the first place, we have seen that Tertullian is not only in- 
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terested in continuing the apologetic tradition developed in the east by 
Justin, Theophilus, and Athenagoras, even though the substance of 
many of his arguments echoes the approach found in their earlier 
writings. Rather, Tertullian's apology draws upon a broader array of 
arguments concerning the matter of origins—of Christianity itself, of 
course, but also of Judaism, Roman law, the **pagan"" myths, etc. His 
wide-ranging and aggressive concern with origins fashions his apology 
into a broad canvas upon which he portrays Christianity as the ''true 
religion of the true God,"' a proper *'tradition'"" whose roots reach to 
the most ancient books of Judaism and thereby shame the *'novelty"' 
of Rome and her venerated institutions. At the heart of this Apology, 
therefore, we find a forensic argument containing a fully developed 
philosophy of history, one which borrowed freely from extant Roman 
historians in order to revise the condemnation of Christianity—and 
Judaism, as we have seen. Indeed, Tertullian redefines the argument re- 
garding (novelty by exposing the origins of Roman myths; he also 
marshalls Roman history to refute the Ciceronian contention that 
**reverence for the gods'' was the cause of imperial success. Thus, we 
find this Christian apologist applying classical traditions of rhetoric 
with consummate skill, heeding Quintilian's advise above all else to 
state his case by calling upon historical evidence, arguments which were 
*above suspicion of prejudice or partiality." This treatise certainly 
demonstrates the effective use of *'the careful study of antiquity"! to 
establish his argument on an authority intrinsic to his Roman audience. 
Such auctores could not be silenced by any proconsul, nor would they 
be ignored by a sophisticated Roman audience. Tertullian's argument 
proceeds with a persistent echo of such auctoritates. 

**Nothing is so difficult to believe," claimed Cicero, *'that oratory 
cannot make it acceptable, nothing so rough and uncultured as not to 
gain brilliance and refinement from eloquence.''?' Accepting this claim 
as the standard of his own rhetoric, Tertullian yet suggests that rhetoric 
as '*mere dialectic"' is not his aim, nor can a refutation of his argument 
avoid the claims of *'truth"" based on the historicity of his apology: 


... Who will undertake to refute this case, —not by dialectic, but in the same 
form in which we have established our proof, on the basis of truth? (xlvi. 1) 


The subsequent echo in Minucius Felix's Octavius (xiv. 2-7) is un- 
mistakable. **Truth of the clearest kind,"' he argued in that treatise, *'is 
affected by the talents of the disputants and the power of eloquence... 
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Fascination of words distracts [an audience] from attention to facts..." 
Tertullian's insistent application of the arguments from history, which 
according to Cicero's analysis were *'credible"" because based on an as- 
sent shared by hearer and speaker, thus moves his Apology into what. 
he felt was the undisputed realm of ''facts." Hence, we come here upon 
an argument about truth which is by no means a flight into the 
speculative realm of metaphysics, but rather a sober and thorough ex- 
amination of history. 

Thus, the interior logic of Tertullian's argument might be understood 
by returning to his earlier adminition: **Consult your histories! His 
argument tackles the task of justifying Christianity by entering the 
realm of historical interpretation, a universe of discourse which placed 
Roman religion under the same indictment applied against Christians— 
namely, that of ''novelty." The Roman witness comes to offer 
testimony against its own cause. And, as we have suggested, he inter- 
prets the vetera et nova, the old and new things, according to a carefully 
Worked out schema, one in which Christianity stands in an ambivalent 
relationship to Judaism and thereby acquires a venerable ancestry 
deserving of Roman respect. As bearer of the Jewish tradition (1.e., 
vetera), Christians inherit the status of representatives of the 
**discipline"' which the decline of Judaism had forfeited (e.g., xxi. 5-7). 
At the same time, however, Christianity exhibits a necessary discon- 
tinuity with **the Jewish antiquities,"" a disjunction which enabled Ter- 
tullian to disavow what was still suspect in the legal heritage of Judaism 
and thereby affirm the proper respect which Roman law and culture 
(nova) should afford Christians. 

History in this treatise has thus become the very bedrock of 
apologetics. Indeed, the Apology can be read as an historiographical 
treatise, an extended consideration of **origins'"' which applies the force 
of history squarely to the apologetic task. Tertullian's *'audience,"' 
therefore, is not only that of the *'*magistrates of the Roman empire," 
as he claims at the outset. Rather, he is here entering into discourse with 
a diverse gathering of outstanding historians, encyclopedists, and 
rhetors of antiquity, including Varro and Tacitus, Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, and, of course, Josephus. Tertullian draws upon the rhetorical 
models of his Roman forebears, but he applies them to the task of 
Christian apologetics, defining the texture of that genre primarily in 
terms of its historiographical basis. For Tertullian, the Christian 
apologist is first and foremost an historian, a scholar of the past whose 
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interests were by no means confined to Christian or even to Jewish 
origins. His field of study is broader, more inclusive: he launches his 
apology by interpreting the checkered and, according to his argument, 
previously distorted history of Rome itself. In this treatise, Rome has 
come to court on behalf of the Christians. 


NOTES 


' Dio Cassius, cited in Robert L. Wilken, 7e Christians as the Romans Saw Them (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), pp. 62-3. 

? Che task of unravelling the possible connections between Tertullian's Apology and the 
earlier writings of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus, et al., lies beyond the scope 
of this study. Here we must be content to observe the strong parallels which exist between 
these sources; we can only suggest that the internal evidence, which we will refer to spar- 
ingly at various points in our study, supports the hypothesis that some direct link must 
be made between the Greek and subsequent Latin contributions to this genre. 

? We shall subsequently refer in greater detail to Tertullian's dependence on Cicero's de 
natura deorum; cf. for example, p. 221. 

*^ Cf. below, pp. 221-2. 

* Tertullian, Apologeticus, i. 1. All references are cited according to the text and transla- 
tion of the Loeb edition; Tertullian and Minucius Felix, trans. by T. R. Glover, W. C. 
A. Kerr and G. H. Rendall (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1931), 
i. 1. References to this treatise will be cited parenthetically within the corpus of the paper, 
noting chapter and verse only. 

$ TThe bibliography on this question alone is immense. A representative survey of the 
salient contributions must include the following, listed here in order of appearance. 
Richard Heinze, Tertullian's Apologeticum, Vol. LXII: Berichte über die Verhandlungen 
der kóniglich sáchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologische- 
historische Klasse (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1910). Joseph Lortz, Tertullian als Apologet, 
Bds. 1 und 2 (Muenster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927/8). Carl Becker, 
Tertullians Apologeticum. Werden und Leistung (Muenchen: Koesel Verlag, 1954). 
Timothy D. Barnes, Tertullian. A Historical and Literary Study (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971). Robert D. Sider, Ancient Rhetoric and the Art of Tertullian (Oxford: 
University Press, 1971). Sider provides a useful survey regarding the state of scholarship 
on this matter in his opening chapter, *'The Problem," pp. 1-10. 

' Heinze, op. cit. 

*  Ibid., pp. 13, 21 ff. 

?  Lortz, Vol. II, pp. 152 ff; 169. 

'? Sider, op. cit. 

! JBbid., pp. 4, 38. 

7 Tbid., esp. pp. 128 ff. 

?^ Jean-Claude Fredouille, Tertullien et la conversion de la culture antique (Paris: Études 
Augustiniennes, 1972), p. 29. For a more detailed bibliography concerning this thesis, cf. 
ibid., p. 29, fn. 2. 

'^ Cf. Barnes, p. 211; also, E. L. Bowie, **Greeks and Their Past in the Second 
Sophistic,"" Studies in Ancient Society. Past and Present Series (London: Routledge and 
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Kegan Paul, 1974), pp. 166-209. Note here Bowie's insistence that '*...the archaism of 
language and style [which is present in the Latin as well as Greek world] is only part of 
a wider tendency, a tendency that prevails in literature not only in style but also in choice 
of theme and treatment," p. 167. He goes on to point out that '*'certainly by the second 
half of the first century A.D. declamation [in its role as public entertainment] seems to 
have moved into the first rank of cultural activities and acquired an unprecedented and 
almost unintelligible popularity.'' At the same time, he is intent on establishing that such 
rhetoric was anything but '*purely artificial; the late antique world did not distinguish 
*entertainment'' from the category of the ''inartificial' as modern sensibilities might be 
prone to do. Cf. pp. 168-9. 

5 Quintilian, 7nst. Orat. III. 5.2; also, cf. Barnes, p. 211. 

'5 [bid., p. 109. 

7 GSider, p. 5. 

'* "The distinction between *'style' and form" is not always made clear in discussions 
of Latin rhetoric and the Second Sophistic. Sider is most helpful in defining ''form"' in 
terms of the argument's internal argument, whereas *'style"' has to do with the flourish 
with which such an argument is expounded by the rhetor. 

'* Barnes, pp. 217-8. 

^? bid. Barnes also adds a note of caution with regard to the apologist's use of Greek 
philosophy, however, pointing out that Tertullian's **dependence on excerpts alone could 
not account for [his] long quotations or for his knowledge of [the variety of] Platonic 
dialogues" which he introduces into his writings. Without commenting here upon the 
apologist's broader oeuvre, we would agree with this qualification as a fair conclusion to 
draw from the Apology, in any event. 

^  Sider, p. $. 

7? Cf. Wilken, Judaism and the Early Christian Mind. A Study of Cyril of Alexandria's 
Exegesis and Theology (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971), p. 43. Here Wilken 
argues that **...the bond between Judaism and the Graeco-Roman culture was torn 
asunder by the Roman-Jewish wars. The epoch of Philo was the last in which the ideals 
of a brotherhood between Greeks and Jews could still be seriously envisaged..."" We shall 
subsequently see the subtle manner in which Tertullian made use of this estrangement to 
speak of the positive relationship of *'Jewish antiquity"' to Rome via the 'new"' legal con- 
sciousness of Christianity. 

?| Sider's thesis, shared by most commentators on Tertullian's rhetoric cited above, fn. 
7. 

? Cited in Wilken, Christians as the Romans Saw Them, pp. 44-7. Nock also refers to 
Celsus' critique of Christianity as a **mass movement of falling away from 'tradition.' "' 
Conversion: The Old and New in Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of 
Hippo (London, 1933), p. 207. Note that Tertullian's Apology is filled with references to 
the **openness"' of both Judaism and Christianity—in terms of worship, the accessibility 
of their scriptures, etc. This becomes an integral part of the apologist's insistence that the 
**special revelation'' of God to the Jews and Christians was mediated in written texts, 
which could be scrutinized by all with equal measure. 

?5 Lucian, cf. **Lover of Lies." Also, note Galen's notion of Christianity as a matter of 
the *uneducated'; Cicero, De natura deorum, 1.117; II.72; Tacitus, Annals, xv. 4. A 
discussion of the Roman understanding of ''superstition" would be helpful at this junc- 
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ture. Note that Suetonius spoke of Christianity as **a new and mischievous superstition"; 
cited in Wilken, Christians..., p. 50. Cf. also ibid., pp. 49, 79 ff. Stephen Benko, *'Pagan 
Criticism of Christianity During the First Two Centuries,"' Aufstieg und Niedergang der 
rómischen Welt. 11/23.2. 

?  Ouintilian, Znst. Orat., x. 1.34. 

" Barnes, *'Legislation against the Christians," Journal of Religious Studies 58 (1968): 
34-$. 

?! QOfCcourse, we are using ''historical"' in a late antique sense, without commenting upon 
the reliability of such conclusions. An interesting note on the sincerity with which rhetors 
used *'historical'" arguments can be gleaned from Cicero's Paradoxa Stoicorum, in which 
he warns his reader against an indiscriminate use of rhetoric as mere ''entertainment"'; 
in a tone similar to later disclaimers of both Tertullian and Minucius Felix—who are not 
engaged in '*mere dialectic," but in the pursuit of *'truth"' —Cicero had there argued that 
**...Oour verdict must be the result of scrupulous balancing not of inflated eloquence but 
of hard facts." Ibid., ch. xv. 

?  'Thisis a phrase occurring not explicitly in the Apology, but in the earlier Ad nationes; 
cf. Barnes, *'Legislation,"" p. 34. 

? — Anndis, xv. 44. 

?"  Wecan only suggest at this point that Tertullian's opposition to *'the mob"' was one 
which struck at the heart of Roman fear of anarchy, of any disintegration of the stabilitas 
which the law was meant to maintain. Cf. here Tacitus! displeasure with the manner in 
which *'the crowd"! controlled public affairs; Annals, xv. 44, and the discussion in Benko, 
**Pagan Criticism," pp. 1062 ff. 

? Sider, pp. 75-6. 

? David Steinmetz, **The Necessity of the Past," Theology Today 33 (1976), 173. 

^ Cf. Michael Grant, The Ancient Historians (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1970), pp. 295-9. Grant here provides a succinct and penetrating discussion of Tacitus on 
this point of historiography. 

?5 Also, note that Josephus had responded to the thrust of this accusation, arguing in 
the Jewish Antiquities that his purpose in writing was '*...to reconcile other people to us 
and to remove any reasons for that hatred which unreasonable people bear toward us. As 
for our customs, no nation observes the same practice as another; in nearly every city: we 
encounter different ones. But justice is a universally admired practice and advantageous 
to all equally, whether.Greek or barbarian. And for justice our laws have the greatest 
regard. These laws, therefore, if we observe them rightly, make us charitable and friendly 
toward all people. For this reason we have a right to expect similar treatment from others" 
(xvi. 7). 

?9 CTTertullian usually speaks of the Christian community as a ''sect,"' or as the *'divine 
sect," a term which Cicero and Quintilian had used to describe philosophical schools (cf. 
Apology, xxxvii. 3, 4; xxxviii. 1). He also subsequently refutes any suspicion that Chris- 
tianity was a ''faction''; cf. Apology xxxix. 11. 

7 R.P.C.Hanson, ''The Christian Attitude to Pagan Religions up to the Time of Con- 
stantine the Great," ANRW, II/23.2, pp. 934-5. 

? J[bid. 

? Ibid., p. 937. 

^  [bid., p. 934. 
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MARCION'S TEXT OF GAL. 1:1 
CONCERNING THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FIRST VERSE OF THE 
MARCIONITE CORPUS PAULINUM 


BY 


T. BAARDA 


Earlier reconstructions 


]l.1. The first editor of the New Testament who carefully collected 
many of the hypothetical remnants of Marcion's recension of the 
Pauline letters was, to my knowledge, John Mill.' In the apparatus 
criticus to Gal. 1:1 in the 1710 edition published by Ludolph Kuster, the 
following observation occurs:? 'xai 000 xacpóc;] Omittebat Marcion in 
'AxooxoÀuxóQ volens exponere Christum non à Deo patre, sed per 
semetipsum suscitatum, inquit 7Zieron. in locum. Legebat ideo Mar- 
ClOn, aox0v Seu éxuxóv, non aoxóv, quod in nostris'. Mill registered, there- 
fore, two variations in Marcion's text: the first one explicitly based on 
external evidence (Jerome); the second one as an implicit logical in- 
ference from the first reading. Since Mill's edition, a respectable 
number of editions have followed in registering either the first reading 
alone? or both readings together,* although the second one sometimes 
with an air of hesitance. 
1.2. There are two rather impressive attempts at recovering the Mar- 
cionite text of the Apostolicum,$ the first one by Th. Zahn (1892), the 
second by A. Harnack (1920; ?1924). They present us with the following 
reconstructions of Gal. 1:1:' 
H: IlabAoc &róctoAoc 

oUx &x' &vÜpomnov 

o90& 6v &vÜpcrou 

&AA& OX "Incob Xptotoo 


Z: IIaoAoc... 


...0t& 'Incobo Xptocoo 
(xai 0co0 natpóc) 
toU éye(pavtoc aotÓv 
Éx VEXDOV. 


100 éytí(pavtoc aOtÓV 
ÉX vEXDOV. 


"dO tA RU L2 — 


It is rather unexpected that Zahn, who refers to the testimony of Ter- 
tullian (cf. $ 2.1) registers Paul's name which is not explicitly mentioned 
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in this Father's quotation (ipse), but not Paul's title (Tert.: 
apostolum); moreover, he does not present us with the words in //. 2-4a, 
although they occur in Tertullian's quotation.* Even more unexpected 
is that he brackets the words of /. 5 (brackets indicate that the testimony 
about their omission is not guaranteed),? whereas he introduces a$«óv in 
l. 6, a reading which is only understandable, if the words of /. 5 are 
omitted. So it is obvious that in this case the reconstruction of Harnack 
is the more consistent one, but there is reason to believe that Zahn 
tended to assume the same reconstruction of this verse as found in Har- 
nack's monography. This may be deduced from his observation in his 
commentary on Galatians, *Marcion hat die Worte xai 0£o6 xaxpóc hier 
ausgestossen, was die Schreibung «ob éYysípavtog a$xóv oder éavtóv 
notwendig machte" (1905!).'? 

1.3. One may say that the general view of textual critics is that Mar- 
cion's text differed from the common text in that it omitted the phrase 
*and God the Father'," and consequently read 'himself! instead of 
*him', or to put it in the words of E. C. Blackman, *In the first verse 
of the Epistle to Galatians he struck out xai 0£00 xapóc in order to make 
the verse say that Christ raised himself from the dead'.'? In Blackman's 
view this is fa significant Marcionite omission', since in this form 'this 
verse is indicative of Marcion's modalistic christology'.'^ This omission 
*gives expression to his theory that Christ raised himself from the dead, 
and depended for nothing on the Creator'.? 


The Testimony of Tertullian 


2.1. The oldest source for the reconstruction of Marcion's text is Ter- 
tullian's Adversus Marcionem, book V, in which the Pauline letters are 
being discussed.' The reference to Gal. 1:1 is found in the introduction 
to these letters, before his treatment of Galatians, which was the first 
letter of Marcion's corpus paulinum. The question at issue is the origin 
of Paul's mission and authority (fapostoli...Pauli originem")," which 
was a real problem since Paul was not mentioned in the list of the 
apostles (fin albo apostolorum").'? Why did Marcion accept Paul as an 
apostle? It is true that Paul himself professed to be apostle,'? 


...ipse se, inquit, ...he himself —he says— 
apostolum est professus claimed to be 'apostle' 
et quidem and in fact one 


non ab hominibus *not on behalf of men, 
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nec per hominem nor through a man, 
sed per lesum Christum but through Jesus Christ. 


However, why should one believe such a claim? Anyone can present 
himself as an apostle. What is necessary is that another authority 
validates the claim. This is no problem for Tertullian, because he finds 
the divine validation in the Old Testament (e.g. Gen. 49:27). But Mar- 
cion has not accepted these Scriptures, since they find their origin in the 
Demiurge, the Creator and Lawgiver, whom he rejected. So Marcion 
has no external evidence for Paul's claim.?? 

2.2. As we observed already, this discussion about Paul's apostleship 
is found in the introduction to Tertullian's treatment of Paul's letters, 
which ends up with the reproach that Marcion had mutilated these let- 
ters both in their form of text and in their total number—just as he had 
done to the Gospels.?' The quotation from this introduction given above 
strikes us in that it presents us with the word inquit, that is, 'Marcion 
says'. If Tertullian really quotes Marcion here,? one may assume that 
Marcion quoted Gal. 1:1 in some *'Prologue'' to his Apostolicum, in 
order to emphasize that Paul was the apostle of Christ. In this prologue 
he may have anticipated the superscriptio of his first and main Pauline 
letter, because it so clearly stated the fact that Paul was not dependent 
upon men and was not commissioned by any man. 

2.3. What is the contribution of Tertullian to the reconstruction of Gal. 
1:1? Unfortunately, he does not deal with this text in his comments on 
the beginning of Galatians. As a matter of fact, he deliberately passed 
in silence the beginning of this letter, as he makes clear in his observa- 
tion concerning the beginning of I Corinthians:?? 


Praestructio superioris epistulae The introduction to the previous 


ita duxit, letter took so much attention, 

ut de titulo eius non retracta- that I have not discussed its prae- 
verim, scription, 

certus et alibi retractari since I was sure that it could be 
eum posse, discussed somewhere else, 
communem scilicet et eundem as it is a common feature, and in 
in epistulis omnibus. the same form, in all epistles. 


Apart from the fact that the praescriptio is not always the same in form 
and contents, which cannot have escaped Tertullian's notice, it is clear 
from this observation that Tertullian was not much interested in the in- 
troductory elements of the various letters.?^ Even if the text of Gal. 1:1 
in Marcion's revision was different from the common text, he could 
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have neglected it,?5 since he was mainly interested in the heretic's 
manipulation of the theological contents of the letter. However, one 
may ask—as some have done—how he could pass over such a drastic 
change of the text as has been assumed for Gal. 1:1 in silence,—a 
change which might have revealed a specific view of Marcion with 
respect to christology. 
2.4. The only testimony that we have is in fact the quotation of Gal. 
1:1 in the introduction of Tertullian. If this originated in Marcion's pro- 
logue to his Apostolicum, as we have suggested, it cannot be ascertained 
that Marcion had quoted his own text in full. If we take it for granted 
that we have here a reference of Marcion to his own text of Gal. 1:1, 
we may assume that the Greek text of Marcion read IIaoAoc &xóotoAoc, 
ox &x' àvÜpr «ov, o56& ÓU àvOpcmou, àÀAAX Ou "Incob Xptotob..., which is 
in agreement with the usual Greek text, except that from this text we do 
not know how the subsequent text read. 
2.5. Tertullian's quotation ends before the pertinent words xai 0&o0 
ratpóc, differently from the quotation of this verse found in his 
Adversus Praxean, ch. 28 *To the Galatians he declares himself to be 
an Apostle not of men, neither by man, but through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father! ?* However, one should not be tempted to contrast this 
text of Tertullian (note that he omits here the phrase *who raised him 
from the dead") with the text which he had quoted from Marcion, as if 
Tertullian read the usual text and Marcion read a deviating form of this 
text. As a matter of fact, the use of Gal. 1:1 is different in these two 
passages. In his work against Praxeas, he wants to demonstrate that 
Jesus Christ and God the Father cannot be identified, which Praxeas ac- 
tually did (/And so, most foolish heretic, you make Christ to be the 
Father...").? This, however, was not the question at issue in his work 
against Marcion (neither in his comments nor in the hypothetical pro- 
logue of Marcion). Marcion apparently wanted to emphasize that his 
favourite apostle was apostle of Christ—although he had not been his 
disciple and was not appointed with the twelve—so that it was not 
necessary to add *and God the Father! in that connection. And Ter- 
tullian made this the issue also in his refutation of Marcion, not because 
he was opposed to this idea, but merely because he wanted to show 
that—exactly because Paul was not in the list of the apostles— Paul's 
claim needed the Old Testament validation.?? 

The comparison, therefore, of these two writings with the different 
quotations of the text of Gal. 1:1 cannot help us to establish Marcion's 
text. 
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2.6. From the previous remarks it may be obvious that Tertullian's 
testimony does not give convincing proof that Marcion omitted the 
words *and God the Father'. However, this does not mean that Marcion 
had not deleted these words. We may regret that in his treatment of the 
beginning of Galatians he skipped any discussion of the praescriptio. 
The question as to why he should have left the omission of these words 
(if there was such an omission) unremarked, is difficult to answer. We 
know that he did not register each major deviation in Marcion's text. ?? 
And, since he did not discuss Gal. 1:1-5, because he was eager to treat 
the text of Gal. 1:6 f. as one of the focal points of this letter, we do not 
know whether he read this quite important variant reading in Marcion's 
text, or not. The result of this inquiry into Tertullian's testimony is a 
non liquet.?' In addition, we may note the fact that Tertullian's quota- 
tion does not include the last words of this verse «o0 éye(pavtoc abxóv éx 
vexpiv, which according to the reconstructions must have been part of 
Marcion's text. If Marcion's text as reported by Tertullian's quotation 
was meant to be a full quotation from Gal. 1:1, one might consider the 
possibility that in Marcion's text the whole phrase *and God the Father 
who raised him from the dead?! was absent (cf. 8 4.1).? 


The Testimony of Jerome 


3.1. The only real witness to the correctness of the assumed variant 
reading might be Jerome, who in his commentary on Gal. 1:1 writes:?? 


Sciendum quoque in Marcionis Apostolo (or: Apostolico) non esse scrip- 
tum *et per Deum patrem', volentis exponere, Christum non a Deo patre, 
sed per semetipsum suscitatum, ut est illud, *Solvite templum hoc, et ego 
in triduo suscitabo illud" ,?* necnon et illud (or: alibi), *Nemo tollit animam 
meam a me; sed ego pono eam a meipso. Potestatem habeo ponendi eam 
et rursus potestatem habeo sumendi illam'.?: 


3.2. It is obvious that Jerome was convinced that Marcion's text lacked 
the words 'and God the Father! not by accident, but as a deliberate doc- 
trinal deletion by Marcion to emphasize that Christ raised himself from 
the dead (semetipsum suggests the reading a$xóv or éavxóv). The question 
necessarily arises whether Jerome had some source (the Apostolicum or 
the so-called Antitheses) at his disposal from which he directly got his 
information, as someone has suggested.?* If he were dependent on the 
Apostolicum, one may further ask whether he had access to the original 
work or to a later Marcionite recension.?' The general view, however, 
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is that Jerome is not an independent witness to Marcion's text.?* It 
seems more probable that he found his information in one of his secon- 
dary sources, either in Tertullian's treatise?? or in Origen's commentary 
on Galatians, which he used as his model in writing his own com- 
mentary.^ 

3.3. The first possibility is that in reading Tertullian's introduction to 
the Marcionite Apostolicum, Jerome came across the quotation of Gal. 
1:1 ending with *per Iesum Christum', and concluded from it that Mar- 
cion had deleted the words *et deum patrem'.*' In that case he must have 
thought that Marcion's text included the last clause xoà éye(pavtog aotóv 
ix vexpóv, which then ought to be rendered with 'qui suscitavit semetip- 
sum a mortuis'.^" This implies that Jerome was reasoning on the basis 
of the Greek text with a different interpretation of the textual AYTON 
'semetipsum' instead of *eum'. 

3.4. Therefore, it seems preferable to accept the second possibility, 
namely that Jerome followed Origen's comments here. The problem is 
that it must remain a hypothesis, since Origen's commentary is not pre- 
served. However, in my view, there is a strong indication that the 
hypothesis is valid. The addition of the two references to John (2:19 and 
10:18) in Jerome's comments is rather strange. They are meant to serve 
as illustrations to help the reader understand what Marcion could have 
meant with his revision of the text. The Johannine texts clarify the in- 
tention of the deviating text of Marcion. It is hard to believe that 
Jerome himself, who thinks of Marcion only as an heretic who 
mutilated the Scriptures, wished to mention biblical references which 
would agree with the idea expressed in what he assumed to be Marcion's 
text! Therefore it seems more likely that he followed more or less 
slavishly his source text here. There is reason to assume that this was 
Origen. 

3.5. We have to consider the form of the text of these Johannine verses: 
a) solvite templum hoc et ego in triduo suscitabo illud (Jn. 2:19). 
The text has the air of an old Latin text.*^ The reading 'in triduo' is 
found in a b m r! aur, *suscitabo' is attested in b j q and Irent, It dif- 
fers from the Old Latin in the order *templum hoc' (contra a b c f r!) 
which is in agreement with the Greek text, and in the addition of 'ego' 
which is unattested both in Latin and Greek. It is possible that Jerome, 
in rendering his Greek model, remembered some text with which he was 

acquainted in Latin, but we have no certainty. 
b) nemo tollit animam meam (explicative for the textual eam) a me; 
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sed ego pono eam a meipso. Potestatem habeo ponendi eam et rur- 

sum potestatem habeo sumendi eam (Jn. 10:18). 
The beginning of this quotation agrees with most Latin texts^' and with 
the Greek text, but the last clause with rursum before potestatem, in- 
stead of iterum before sumendi is not found in any Latin text. However, 
it is the reading attested in Origen in his Greek quotations of it (once 
in a Latin translation).5 This makes it highly probable that Jerome 
quoted the Johannine passages only because he found them in Origen's 
commentary. 
3.6. This means that the second possibility is, indeed, to be preferred. 
In Jerome's testimony we may have the testimony of Origen. Now again 
the problem arises: From which source did Origen draw his information 
about Marcion's text? Was it perhaps from the same prologue ($8 2.2) 
from which Tertullian took his quotation? In that case, Origen's obser- 
vation is merely based on an inference from the fact that Marcion there 
quoted the text without *and God the Father'. Or did Origen check Mar- 
cion's text in Gal. 1:1, and did he really find there the reading 9: 'Incoo 
XotoxoU coU éye(pavcxoc aox0v &x vexpóv? Or did Origen have access to some 
other work of Marcion, e.g. the Antitheses? Was it there that he found 
also the argumentation with the Johannine texts? But is it likely that 
Marcion would quote from the fourth Gospel (unless he would have had 
the intention to convince those who were in the church; one should, 
however, consider the fact that this Gospel had no official status in the 
Roman church in those days!), whereas he could have referred to 
passages in the Gospel of Luke which contained the notion of &vaoctr|vat 
instead of évyegÜrwot (see below $8 5.3)? Therefore, it seems more 
reasonable to think that Origen, rightly or wrongly, assumed that Mar- 
cion's text of Gal. 1:1 read *but by Jesus Christ who raised himself from 
the dead' and, being himself a textual critic, registered this varia lectio 
as a quite interesting textual form, and added the two Johannine proof 
texts to show that the idea expressed in Marcion's text was in itself not 
unattested in the New Testament. 
3.7. The result of this inquiry into the testimony of Jerome has made 
it sufficiently clear that Origen may have had before him a Marcionite 
book—the Apostolicum, the Antitheses or some other work—from 
which he concluded that Marcion's text lacked the words *and God the 
Father' and that he understood this to express the fact that Jesus raised 
himself, which implies that he assumed that the last words of verse 1 
were retained in Marcion's text. Whether he was right in that assump- 
tion cannot be verified. 
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The Testimony of the Epistle to the Laodicaeans 


4.1. An additional testimony was adduced by von Harnack. He re- 
ferred to the so-called *Epistle of Paul to the Laodicaeans'*^$ which is 
assumed to have been a Marcionite forgery, although not by Marcion 
himself*^'—at least if Tertullian is right in saying that the canonical Let- 
ter to the Ephesians was included in Marcion's Canon as Epistle to the 
Laodicaeans.** Now this so-called Epistle to the Laodicaeans begins 
with an imitation of the superscriptio of the Epistle to the Galatians: 
* Paulus apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem, sed per lesum 
Christum, fratribus qui sunt Laodiceae...' .*? It is obvious that the com- 
poser of this letter, in order to give authority to his fabrication, imitated 
the main letter of Marcion's Canon, 'Galatians' .?^? If one accepts this in- 
titulatio as a textual witness to Gal. 1:1, it means that in Marcion's text 
of the latter verse *et Deum patrem' had been omitted,?' which indeed 
would corroborate the testimony of Jerome (that is probably Origen's 
testimony) and the inference that some scholars made on the basis of 
Tertullian's testimony. 

4.2. Apart from some manuscripts which add *et deum patrem om- 
nipotentem qui suscitavit eum a mortuis',?? all texts of the Laodicean 
letter end with *per Iesum Christum'.?? This means that in imitating the 
Marcionite form of Gal. 1:1, the composer of the forgery did not in- 
clude the words *qui suscitavit semetipsum a mortuis', which were sup- 
posed to be included in the Marcionite text. Of course, one has to 
reckon with the possibility that the composer abbreviated the Mar- 
cionite text in his fake letter; but one cannot exclude the other 
possibility that he never read these words in his model. This would mean 
that at least in our forger's copy of Galatians the reading which is held 
to be a characteristic Marcionitism did not occur. Is it possible that this 
copy had preserved the original recension of Gal. 1:1 (cf. 8 2.5)? 
Anyhow, we must conclude that the testimony of this apocryphal epis- 
tle is less convincing than von Harnack thought it to be for establishing 
Marcion's form of text in Gal. 1:1. 


The internal or intrinsic Testimony 


5.1. Apart from the external evidence, one may search for internal 
grounds for the omission of the words '*et deum patrem' and for reading 
«016v, suggesting that Jesus raised himself. One consideration may be 
that Marcion wished to abridge the Pauline text (Zahrn?*). Another 
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possibility is that Marcion chose the abbreviated form of text, since it 
served his doctrinal view with respect to the christology (Zahn?*). Har- 
nack follows this latter train of thought, when speaking of a 
characteristic feature of Marcion's doctrine concerning God and 
Christ. He mentions the fact that Marcion did not like to speak of 
Christ being raised, but rather formulated the resurrection as Christ 
raising himself or arising from the dead.?' This would be typical for a 
modalist such as Marcion.?? 

5.2. However, Zahn already had to admit that the deletion of the words 
*and God the Father' was not absolutely necessary for Marcion.?? It is, 
indeed, obvious that elsewhere in the Pauline corpus mention of God 
as the One who raises Christ from the dead is not avoided, if we may 
believe the testimony of Tertullian:$? 


a) Rom. 8:11 Ó &ye(pac Xptotóv &x vexpiv 

qui suscitavit Christum a mortuis (Tert. V:14) 
b) 1 Cor. 6:14 0c xov Kóptov T[yetoe 

qui dominum suscitavit (Tert. V:7) 
c) Eph. 1:20 évc(pac aotÓv £x vexpiv 


suscitando eum a mortuis (Tert. V:17) 


If these expressions really stood in Marcion's recension of the 
Apostolicum, then there would be apparently no compelling reason for 
him to have revised the wording of Gal. 1:1 for a theological purpose,*' 
unless he wanted to express the idea of Jesus having raised himself at 
the very beginning of his corpus paulinum in order to demonstrate his 
modalist view right from the beginning. 

5.3. It is true, that there are some passages in which Marcion seems to 
have emphasized that Christ 'arose from the dead',9? where the usual 
text did not expressly state this, e.g. 1 Cor. 15:12, eL 6€ Xptoxóc xnpóooscat 
Ótt £x vexpiw évfiYepxvot, Which according to the text in the Dialogue of 
Adamantius (which could have preserved a Marcionite reading) reads 
according to Harnack's reconstruction as follows,$? et 6à Xgpvoóg 
xTnpóccecat £x vexpiv àvaotávou. We should, however, keep in mind that 
the passive voice is ambivalent, either 'to rise! or *to be raised', so that 
the text in the Dialogue was chosen to exclude any misunderstanding.*^ 
Of course, one might be tempted to seek here a theological reason for 
the alteration, but again we are not certain; for in other verses of 1 Cor. 
15 the usual expression of Paul has been retained.5* In Marcion's Gospel 
one has assumed a similar change of £éyepÜrvat into &vaotrjvos (e.g. in Lk 
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9:22), but this cannot be ascertained.*$ In any event, the thought of 
Christ having raised himself does not occur elsewhere in Marcion's revi- 
sion of the Gospel and Apostolicum. 

5.4. The result of this inquiry into intrinsically theological reasons for 
the omission of *and God the Father! is not very conclusive for the ques- 
tion. It remains ambiguous whether Marcion deleted these words in his 
recension of Paul's text in order to convey his own viewpoint concern- 
ing Christ to his followers who used his Apostolicum. If Marcion were 
a modalist in the strict sense of the word,*?' he apparently did not revise 
other passages in which Paul spoke of God having raised Christ from 
the dead.5** Why then would he have demonstrated his modalism so ex- 
plicitly in Gal. 1:1 and not elsewhere? 


The omission of 'and God the Father' part of the original text of Paul? 


6.1. A surprising thesis was put forward by the Dutch scholar, W. C. 
van Manen.*? According to his view, the short text of Gal. 1:1 was not 
the result of a correction made by Marcion, but was the original text of 
the verse which Marcion found in his copy of Galatians."? The words 
*and God the Father' were the result of an emendation made by some 
*Catholic author'. Tertullian knew that Marcion read and wrote the 
short text, but he did not reproach him for that, although Tertullian 
himself was already acquainted with the *emended" text."' Jerome is 
wrong, when he states that Marcion erased the words. If the argumenta- 
tion with the help of John 2:19 and 10:18 was given by Marcion himself, 
it shows that Marcion had a difficulty with the short text."? The conclu- 
sion, therefore, must be that the words 'and God the Father' were sup- 
plied at a later stage of textual development to assimilate the text to the 
Catholic belief that the Father raised Christ. The orthodox party had an 
interest in expanding the text; Marcion had nothing to gain by deleting 
the words in question.? 

6.2. Van Manen argues that a close examination of the text with or 
without these words should settle the question."* Now it is the received 
text which presents us with difficulties, as can be easily seen from a 
perusal of the commentaries in /oco. It is the close connection between 
* Jesus Christ! and *God the Father', both governed by the same preposi- 
tion (6.4), whereas the preceding clauses (not on behalf of men' (&xó) 
and 'through the intermediary of a man' (óài&) were introduced by two 
different prepositions, which has puzzled most exegetes."* Conjectures 
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to improve the text by adding a preposition (àxó of 5x6)" before *God 
the Father! are rightly rejected by Van Manen. He has a greater ap- 
preciation for the suggestion that Paul planned to write only *through 
Jesus Christ' but rather inaccurately added (and God the Father'.?* 
There is, however, no need for such suggestions, he says, if we assume 
that Paul never wrote the words 'and God the Father'."? The Mar- 
cionites have preserved the original reading, whereas the Catholics made 
a mess of it.*? 


Concerning the original Pauline text of Gal. 1:1 


7.1. Although the conviction of Van Manen that Marcion may have 
preserved the original text of the Epistle of the Galatians in general, and 
of Gal. 1:1 in particular, has hardly acquired any support,?!' it still may 
be useful to pose the question which form of text was original. In our 
editions the text runs thus,*? 


(1) IIaoAoc &róotoAoc (a) 
ox &x' vp mov (b) 

o00& OU &vÜpimou (c) 

&AA& 6X "Incoó Xptoxoo (d) 

xai 0cob mapóc (e) 

toU éye(pavtog aOtÓV ÉX vExpiv, (f) 

(2) xai ot cov époi xávtec XOscA got... (g) 


The praescriptio in Gal. 1:1 f. 1s different from those in all other letters 
of Paul, although there is a certain similarity with 1-2 Cor., (Paul, an 
(1: 4 called) Apostle of CArist by the will of God, and Sosthenes (2: 
Timotheus) the brother...'. In Galatians Paul makes a contrast between 
men (b) and God (e), between a man (c) and Christ (d) in the form of 
a chiasm. The addition of the definitions (negative and positive, 
00x. ..XAÀ&) that determine his title strikes the note of the first part of the 
letter, clearly expressed in vss. 11 f.,*? and developed in ch. 1:13-2:14. 
7.2. What strikes every reader is this chiasm mmen-man-Jesus Christ- 
God the Father,** but at the same time one wonders why Paul did not 
express this chiasm in his prepositions: àxó-ót&-Ói&-.... One expects an- 
other àxó before the last element. Some scholars have conjectured the 
text xai àxó 0co0 xatpóc, especially those who cherished Socinian opin- 
ions, such as J. Clericus (1657-1736)? and S. Crell (1660-1747)— 
pseudonym L. M. Artemonius*5—, for one can understand that the ad- 
dition of this preposition suited the Unitarian distinction between God 
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and Christ. Apart from the theological implication, one may say that 
this emendation is ingenious from a literary viewpoint. Commentators 
have sometimes suggested that Paul planned to write this preposition, 
but for the sake of brevity subsumed the two names under one preposi- 
tion: 6:i&.*" One can also understand that not a few exegetes, although 
accepting the text with óu& before the two names, interpreted this 
preposition differently with respect to Christ and with respect to God, 
as one may already see in Jerome's paraphrase *Verum non talis 
apostolus Paulus, qui neque ab hominibus, neque per hominem, sed a 
Deo patre per Iesum Christum missus est...'.*? If one wishes to accept 
the addition of a preposition—which in my view is not necessary—anó 
deserves preference to óxó as suggested by Holwerda (0xó - 01& 0t& - 0xó) 
both before men and God the Father.*? This emendation is followed by 
several advocates of the Dutch school of conjectural criticism: Van de 
Sande Bakhuyzen (1880: *wat mij juist voorkomt'??), Van Manen (1880: 
*waarschijnlij]k'?'), and Baljon (1889: 'Ik geloof dat Dr. Holwerda 
gelijk heeft'??). As so many conjectures of this school,? this emendation 
is no real solution for the difficulty of the text. 

7.3. Although I do not intend to investigate at length the problems of 
the Galatian praescriptio, it seems necessary to defend the originality of 
the textual form in our editions. As we have seen ($ 7.1), the superscrip- 
tio is carefully constructed: the senders of the epistle (a-g) include a 
chiastically structured apposition to the title of the first sender (b-e/c- 
d), of which the last element (e) has an additional clause (f) which at 
first sight seem to ruin the formal structure of the period. However, I 
start from the assumption that this clause was added on purpose, for 
it Is part of a well-balanced structure in another chiasm. If we compare 
vs. 1 (superscriptio) and vs. 3 (salutatio) we find: 


(1) through Jesus Christ and God the Father (a) 
who raised him from the dead (b) 
(3) from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ (a^) 
who gave himself for our sins (b^) 


The chiastic parallelism of a-a' is combined with a synonym parallelism 
b-b'; moreover there is a progressive parallelism in that through the 
resurrection Jesus Christ becomes 'the Lord' and ihe Father *'our 
Father. These phrases contain the main element of Paul's Gospel 
message. In both cases Paul places Christ and God under the regimen 
of one preposition, in order to give a high place to Christ, but at the 
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same time he makes clear that the Father is more excelled than Christ 
(b) and that Christ's saving act (b") get its meaning through his being 
raised alone (cf. vs. 4b *according to the will of our God and Father). 
The close connection between Christ and God is certainly characteristic 
for Paul, so that the omission of the preposition in vs. 1 (before: God 
the Father) is certainly in accord with Paul's teaching.?* 


Marcion's Text of Gal. 1:1 


8.1.1. If the original text of Gal. 1:1 was in the form that is now found 
in our editions (I label it as /ectio 7), we may fairly assume that this was 
also the text which Marcion read in his copy of Galatians, unless there 
was some clerical error that crept into this text during the process of tex- 
tual tradition before Marcion (cf. 8 8.4.3).*: 
8.1.2. One cannot wholly exclude the possibility that this original text 
was also adopted in Marcion's recension since, as we have seen, the 
Pauline wording did not really contradict his doctrinal views. Otherwise 
Marcion would have *corrected' his text in other passages where men- 
tion is made of God having raised Christ—which he apparently did not. 
8.1.3. If he actually erased the words *and God the Father! for a doc- 
trinal reason, one has to assume that he did so only in the beginning of 
his Apostolicum, in the first verse of his main and most important letter 
that opened this part of his Canon, in order to make clear that Paul 
shared his modalist view. But did he really erase these words? 
8.1.4. Harnack, who reckoned this 'omission among the minor 
tendentious deletions, corrections or transformations of the text,?$ 
which in this case contained a modalist revision, posited that it was an 
omission that was twice or even thrice attested in the sources.?' Is he 
justified in that view? 
8.2.1. Two witnesses, Tertullian (8 2) and the Laodicean Epistle (8 4) 
quote, or imitate, the text of Marcion in //is form (Lectio 2) 

(1) Paul, the Apostle, not on behalf of men, nor by a man, 

(2) but through Jesus Christ... 
The reason for Tertullian to end his quotation this way is amply dis- 
cussed (8 2.5 f.). If one would lay emphasis on the evidence of this 
author in establishing Marcion's text, one must necessarily admit that 
his testimony only presents us with textual certainty about the words 
IIaóAoc &xóctoloc oóx &x' &vÜpomov o008 O0 &vOpemnou, &AAX 61x 'Incoo 
Xptovoo, and nothing else, unless one assumes that Tertullian (or his 
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**spokesman"' Marcion in the Prologue) abbreviated the Marcionite text 
in this quotation. But if it is an abbreviation of the text, it could have 
been a shortened form either of Lectio 1, that is Paul's text, or of the 
reading of Lectio 3 (cf. 8 8.3) 
8.2.2. The second witness, Epist. Laod. 1 (8 4.1) imitated Marcion's 
Gal. 1:1 in such a way that it also testifies to Lectio 2. It omits not only 
*and God the Father! but also the remaining words of Gal. 1:1. Why 
would a Marcionite forger imitate the praescriptio of Galatians without 
the words 'qui suscitavit semetipsum a mortuis' which were character- 
ized as a typical Marcionite varia lectio, if he found them in his copy 
of Marcion's Galatians? 
8.2.3. These two witnesses are not conclusive with respect to the 
reconstruction of Marcion's text. One might find in them witnesses to 
a very short text of Gal. 1:1 (Lectio 2) which ended with 'through Jesus 
Christ or one might interpret them as abbreviations of a longer text. 
In the latter case, Lectio 2 may have been an abbreviation either of Lec- 
tio 1, that is, Paul's text, or of Lectio 3, the text suggested by Jerome 
(8 8.3). The contribution of these two witnesses does not go beyond a 
non liquet, since they may testify to any of the three textual forms under 
discussion. 
8.3.1. The crown witness for the assumption of a Marcionite text in the 
form of Lectio 3 

(a) Paul the Apostle, not on behalf of men nor by a man 

(b) but through Jesus Christ, 

(c) who raised himself from the dead, 
is Jerome (8 3). Since this testimony is early (possibly Origen!)—though 
later than Tertullian—, it was held highly important for the reconstruc- 
tion of Marcion's text. The testimony consists of two elements: (1) the 
notice that Marcion omitted *and God the Father', and (2) the logical 
conclusion that Marcion wished to suggest that Christ raised himself. 
8.3.2. Of course, one might object that we do not know what Origen's 
source was. Was it the abbreviated form (Lectio 2) in Marcion's Pro- 
logue which Tertullian also quoted? And did he conclude from this 
short form that Marcion omitted *and God the Father'? Furthermore, 
did he conclude—since he himself was acquainted with the wording 
*who raised AYTON from the dead'—that Marcion interpreted this 
phrase in the sense that Christ raised Aimself from the dead, whereas 
Marcion may have omitted also these words (if we accept Lectio 2)? 
8.3.3. However, since we cannot be sure about this, let us give Jerome- 
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Origen the benefit of the doubt, which implies that Origen might have 
read in his copy of Marcion the reading of Lectio 3. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that this was necessarily the text which Marcion wrote down 
in his revision of Galatians, but it could have been his text. One cannot, 
however, say—as Harnack and others did—that Lectio 2 implicitly sup- 
ports Lectio 3. 

8.4.1. From the foregoing discussion it may have become clear that 
Harnack was not justified in saying that /ectio 3 was supported by two 
or three witnesses. Lectio 2 does not imply that Lectio 3 was not Mar- 
cion's text, but it neither implies that Marcion's text was certainly dif- 
ferent from Lectio I. If Lectio 2 were not the original text of Marcion 
(which possibility one should not exclude), one can use it as a testimony 
for both other readings. 

8.4.2. The result of this inquiry is that there are three alternatives: 


Lectio prima Lectio secunda Lectio tertia 
] Ila$oAoc &nxóoctoAoc IIabAoc &róoctoAog IIabAoc &TóoctoAoc 
2A o)x àm. &vÜpcov ox &m. &vÜpcmnov oox Xm. Av Bpc mov 
3 o00& Óv &vBpcomnov, ob0& Ov àvOpeomnov, ob0& Ov av Opomovu, 
4 àAA& 6iX 'Iroo0 Xpiotoó — &AA& OiX "Lroo0 Xpiotobó, | àAXX Oux "Ino. Xptoxoo 
5 xai Ücob naxpóc 
6 «o0 éye(pavtoc aotÓv 100 &ÉYeípavtoc aotÓv 
7 é&x vexpóv, éX. VEXQÓV, 
8 xal... xa... xat... 


8.4.3. If Marcion's text read the first /ectio, one has to explain how the 
other readings could have arisen. Lectio 2 could be explained by assum- 
ing that in his Prologue Marcion quoted only the first part of the verse 
to suit his argumentation that Paul was the Apostle of Christ (although 
he was not in the list of the apostles), and that Tertullian made use of 
this abbreviated text to refute Marcion's position. The abbreviated form 
in the Epistle to the Laodiceans is not unexpected in a letter which con- 
sists of short quotations from the other letters of Paul. One cannot ex- 
clude, however, the possibility that there were copies of the Marcionite 
text which were copied from the long text, but through a scribal error 
(parablepsis: a copyist skipped //. 5-7, because his eye lept from xaí in 
l. 5 to xai in /. 8). It is more difficult to explain Lectio 3 as a scribal error 
on the basis of Lectio 1, unless one assumes that the eye of the scribe 
lept from - TOY in Xpioxoo (or -OY in Xov) in /. 4 to TOY (or -OY) in 
l. 6, so that its text read 6i 'Incoü xptotob éyet(pavcoc... If one starts from 
the assumption that Lectio 2 was Marcion's original text, one cannot ex- 
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plain Lectio 3 as a technical fault of a scribe; if one starts from Lectio 
3 one cannot explain Lectio 2 as a scribal error. If one takes Lectio 2 
to have been Marcion's original text, one cannot claim that this was a 
doctrinal revision of the original text of Paul, but at best explain it as 
a mere abbreviation. Only Lectio 3 has the air of a doctrinal correction, 
but then it is not clear why Marcion did not correct the other passages 
in which Paul made mention of the fact that God raised Christ from the 
dead. 


Non liquet 


9. The result of this examination of Marcion's text of Gal. 1:1 is a non 
liquet. This means that editors of the New Testament text should be 
careful in adding the testimony of Marcion to the apparatus in loco. 
Moreover, even if Marcion wrote either Lectio 2 or Lectio 3, which is 
doubtful in my view, it does not mean that Marcion had before him a 
copy of the Epistle to the Galatians which differed from the text which 
Paul wrote down, that is, Lectio 1. Therefore, even then Marcion does 
not contribute anything to the establishing of Paul's text of Gal. 1:1, 
only to the textual history of that verse. As a consequence, I would ad- 
vise future editors of minor editions of the New Testament to omit Mar- 
cion's testimony to this verse, and editors of major editions to present 
their readers with the three possibilities with respect to the establishing 
of Marcion's text of Gal. 1:1. 


NOTES 


' JJ. Millius-L. Kusterus, Novum Testamentum Graecum (...), Amsterdam-Leipzig 1710, 
Prolegomena $8 307-327; cf. textual apparatus, passim. 

?^ Mill-Kuster, o.c., 427 app. 

! See e.g. the editions of A. Souter (Oxford ?1947) and A. Merk (Rome *1964). 

* E.g. the editions of C. Tischendorf (II, Leipzig *1872), J. M. S. Baljon (Groningen 
1898), Eb. Nestle-E. Nestle (Stuttgart ?!221952/6), Eb. Nestle-E. Nestle-K. Aland 
(Stuttgart 23-251957-1963), K. Aland a.o. (Stuttgart ?91979 ff.). 

5 See for example Tischendorf: "legisse videtur'; N?326: (et a$-?). 

$ Less impressive are the attempts of A. Hilgenfeld, Das Apostolikon Marcions, 
Zeitschrift für die historische Theologie 25 (1855), 426-484 (cf. also his 'Marcion's Text 
des Galaterbriefs, Append. 2 in his Der Galaterbrief, Leipzig 1852, 223 ff.) and W. C. van 
Manen, Marcion's brief van Paulus aan de Galatiérs, TAeologisch Tijdschrift 21 (1887), 
382-404. 

^ Th. Zahn, Marcions Neues Testament, in: Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons 
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II, Erlangen-Leipzig 1890-1892, 408-529, esp. 495 f.; A. Harnack, Marcion, Leipzig 
71924, 40*-254*, esp. 67*. 

* See below $8 2.1. 

?* Zahn, o.c., 454: brackets denote textual elements which are lacking positive 
Nachrichten' or 'sichere Schlüsse'. 

1? Th. Zahn, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater, Leipzig 1905, 34 n. 13a; cf. Marcions 
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'" Seealso Hilgenfeld, Apostolikon, 439; Galater, 220, 232; Hilgenfeld lays emphasis on 
the fact that Marcion himself read in his exemplar AYTON, so that there is no need to 
assume a reading éavctóv. See further Van Manen, o.c., 456; E. Evans, Tertullian, 
Adversus Marcionem, II, Oxford 1972, 644; J. Cramer, De brief van Paulus aan de 
Galatiérs in zijnen oorspronkelijken vorm hersteld en verklaard, Utrecht 1890, 4; J. B. 
Lightfoot, The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, 1865, 72; H. D. Betz, Galatians, 
Philadelphia 1979, 39 n. 26; F. F. Bruce, 7he Epistle to the Galatians, Grand Rapids 
1982, 71, a.o. 

7 E. C. Blackman, Marcion and his Influence, London 1948, 44. 

7? Blackman, o.c., 8l. 

^  Blackman, o.c., 44 n. 2; cf. 98. 

'5 Blackman, o.c., 44 n. 2. 

'$ Evans, O.c., 508-641; C. Moreschini, Tertulliani adversus Marcionem, Milano-Varese 
(s.a.), 330-424. 

7 Tertullian, o.c., V, 1.1; Evans, o.c., 508:5 f.; Moreschini, o.c., 330:7. 

'* Tertullian, o.c., V, 1.1; Evans, o.c., 508:9 f.; Moreschini, o.c., 330:13 f. 

? Tertullian, o.c., V, 1.3; Evans, o.c., 508:23 ff.; Moreschini, o.c., 330:28; 331:1 f.; cf. 
V, 1.6 'apostolum non ab hominibus neque per hominem', Evans, o.c., 510:24 f; 
Moreschini, o.c., 332:4 ff. 

? CTertullian, o.c., V, 1.3 ff. 

?^ TTertullian, o.c., V, 1.9 in fine; Evans, o.c., 512:17 ff.; Moreschini, o.c., 333:6 ff. 
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? CTertullian, o.c., V, 5.1; Evans, o.c., 534:14-17; Moreschini, o.c., 348:10-14. 
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?^ Cf. Van Manen, o.c., 456 'Tertullianus (kan) daarover zijn heengegleden', cf. also 
Cramer, O0.c., 4. 

?5 [ quote the translation of P. Holmes, Tertullian, Against Praxeas, in: Ante-Nicene 
Fathers III, Grand Rapids Repr. 1976, 597-627, 625a. 

? P[r. Holmes, o.c., 624b (ch. 28 init.). 

? See also J. M. S. Baljon, Exegetisch-kritische Verhandeling over de brief aan de 
Galatiérs, Leiden 1889, 4. 

? Why should we accept the claim of Gal. 1:1, for everyone can pretend to be an apos- 
tle? Tertullian asks for an additional testimony, which he can find only in the O.T. 
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anything if it is not ratified by someone else. See T. Baarda, Openbaring— Traditie en 
Didacheé, Paulus! zelfstandigheid in het licht van Galaten 1, 11-12, in: Ze/fstandig geloven, 
Studies voor Jaap Firet, Kampen 1987, 152-167, 162 f. 

? See e.g. Harnack, o.c., 43* ff.; Van Manen, o.c., 456. 

? Cf. Baljon, o.c., 3. 
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3 John 2,19. See below 8 3.5 under a. 

75 John 10,18. See $ 3.5 under b. 

?6/ Cf. Hilgenfeld, Apostolikon, 438, *'Auch Hieronymus ist noch náher mit dem 
Apostolikon Marcions bekannt', referring to Jerome's annotations on Gal. 1:1, 3:6-9; 
4:22 and the introduction to Philemon. 
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? Cf. Harnack, o.c., 29*. 

?? GCf. Harnack, o.c., 393*. 

^ Cf. Harnack, o.c., 67*, 306*; Zahn, Geschichte II, 426 ff. (427 n. 1), 431, 495; I, 679. 
" . Cf. e.g. F. G. J. Schelling, De Marcione Paullinarum epistolarum Emendatore, Tüb- 
ingen 1795, 30. 

*?? "[hat is, reading aóx6v — éavtóv instead of adxóv, so that the text says that Jesus Christ 
raised himself. One may compare Ignatius, Ad Smyrnaeos, 2, ...xai &rnfoxc £raDev, c xai 
&AnÜGc &véatnatv &xvtóv... (J. A. Fischer, Die apostoloschen Váter, Darmstadt 1976, 204, 
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55 J. Wordsworth-H. J. White, Novum Testamentum D. N. Jesu Christi Latine secun- 
dum editionem s. Hieronymi, I, Oxford 1889, 485-650 *Evangelium secundum Johannem', 
517; A. Jülicher-W. Matzkow-K. Aland, 7tala IV. Johannes-Evangelium, Berlin 1963, 16. 
^ — Wordsworth-White, o.c., 579; Jülicher-Matzkow-Aland, o.c., 113 f. 

*5 ischendorf, o.c., I, 862 app. registers the following witnesses for this reading: Orig. 
I, 403; I, 467; I alibi; Orig. Int. I, 191 (non item Int. III, 60; IV, 547, 566); Euseb. Ecl. 
226; Theoph. 110 (non item: Dem. 496). The agreement between Origen and Eusebius 
might point to a Caesarean type of text. 
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^5 Harnack, o.c., 67*. 

^  Harnack, o.c., 141*, 143*. 

^ Cf. Harnack, o.c., 114* f. app. for the relevant testimonies. 

*? For the text, cf. e.g. E. Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Marburg 1868, 291 f.; R. Anger, 
Ueber den Laodicenerbrief, Leipzig 1843, Anhang, 142-171, esp. 155; Th. Zahn, Der Brief 
an die Laodicener, Geschichte II, 567-585, esp. 584; Harnack, o.c., 137*. 

?' For the idea of imitation, cf. G. Quispel, De Brief aan de Laodicensen, een Mar- 
cionitische vervalsing, Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 5 (1950/1), 43-46. 
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Blackman, o.c., 61 f. 
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of the New Testament, London 71896, 591-595, 592, on the basis of Cod. Reg. I E vii, 
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0.C., II, 584, speaks of R as a witness to the longer text, in agreement with J. B. Lightfoot, 
The Epistle from Laodicea, in: St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, rev. 
ed. London ?1875, 340-366, 353 (R-the mentioned Codex Regius), who adds X 
(7 Trin.Coll.Cantabr. B 5.1) as a witness for this text. 

? "This is also the text underlying the Old German (Anger, o.c., 166), Old English (168) 
and Bohemian texts (170). 

5* Zahn, o.c., 496, 'sie entspricht...andererseits dem Streben nach Verkürzung'. 

55 [bid., 'sie entspricht einerseits vorzüglich seiner Christologie...". 

'5JHarnack, o.c., 67*, *Für Marcions Gottes- und Christuslehre charakteristisch'. 

?  Harnack, o.c., 62* on account of 1 Cor. 15:12—cf. below n. 65—but here also is Gal. 
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5! Blackman, o.c., 62. 

5?» Zahn, o.c., 496, 'Die Tilgung war für Mrc. nicht nothwendig'. 

$^ Cf. resp. Harnack, o.c., 108*, 85*, 116*. 

$! See Hilgenfeld, Apostolikon, 480 (cf. n. 51) who refers to Jerome's testimony, and 
then concludes that if one would not ascribe to Marcion *'ein ganz planloses Verfahren', 
one has to assume that Jerome's notice was based on a text of the later Marcionites, or 
that the omission in Gal. 1:1 was *bloss zufállig'. 

$? Cf. Blackman, o.c., 94 f. (95 n. 1). 

$$ So Harnack, a.w., 92* (reconstruction), who attributes these words to verse 20, which 
is not justified if the wording is considered. Moreover, Harnack (92* app.) has to 
acknowledge that the Greek text (cf. W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, Der Dialog des 
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**Selbsterweckung'' einfügte. Also liegt auch hier ein Marcionitischer Text vor'. We find 
here a circular argument. 

$^ [f the text is rightly reconstructed, cf. above n. 63. 

$5 Cf. e.g. I Cor. 15:4 (Harnack, o.c., 91* on the basis of Epiphanius); 15:14 (ibid., on 
the basis of the Dialogue), 15:17 (ibid., on the basis of Epiphanius). 

$6  Harnack, o.c., 201* gives &vaccijvat in his reconstruction, apparently based on Ter- 
tullian's resurgere (IV, 21). One should notice that Epiphanius (Schol. 16) reads éyegürvo« 
in agreement with Mt 16:21 and Lk 9:22 (N?$). One should consider two facts, 1. that 
&vacctfiva. is Mark's text in the parallel passage, without Marcion's influence, and in a good 
deal of manuscripts in the Lucan passage, rather due to the influence of Mark than of 
Marcion; 2 that (re)surgere is a common rendering of éyepüsvo« in Latin versions of the 
Gospels, cf. e.g. Mt. 16:21, 17:9, 17:22 etc. 

$' Harnack, o.c., 123, *er legte Gewicht darauf...dass Christus sich selbst erweckt habe, 
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paricular passages Harnack thought of, it turns out to be only Gal. 1:1 and Laod. 1:1. 
$$ Hilgenfeld, Apostolikon, 480; even Harnack had to admit this, cf. n. 67. 

$? Van Manen, o.c., 456-459. 

? "Van Manen, o.c., 456, 459. 

" Van Manen, o.c., 457. 

"? ][biq. 

7? -*De rechtzinnige partij had belang bij de aanvulling, doch Marcion niet bij de 
besnoeiing'. 

^ "Van Manen, o.c., 457. 

75 [bid., 457 f. 

"65 [bid., 4S8. 

7 See below $ 7.2. 

^? He refers to the commentary of L. J. Rückert (Commentar über den Brief Pauli an 
die Galater, Leipzig 1833, 6). Rückert wrote, *Es scheint, Paulus habe zuerst nur 8:à I.X. 
schreiben wollen, dann aber, als dies schongeschehn, den Rest ohne Aenderung hin- 
zugesetzt, was immer eine Nachlássigkeit ist, aber theils durch die Schwierigkeit der 
Aenderung einigermassen entschuldigt wird, theils auch die Stellung des Vaters nach dem 
Namen Christi erklárt'. 

7? Van Manen, o.c., 459. 

3? [bid., *'Dat Marcion den echten tekst bewaarde en de Katholieken dien verknoeiden, 
door invoeging van de woorden xai 0:00 xaxpóg is dunkt mij niet twijfelachtig'. 

*' Baljon, Verhandeling, 1-4, severely attacked van Manen's view. He rightly and acutely 
points to the fact that van Manen himself (p. 459) in spite of his attack on *and God the 
Father' paraphrased the text by introducing the contrast íniet van wege menschen— 
maar...van wege God', which is in tune with the Pauline contrast! 

3$? K. Aland, a.o. (Ed.), Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece, Stuttgart ?91979 f., 
493. 

$3 See for these verses, Openbaring— Traditie én Didaché (n. 29), esp. 159 ff. (for an 
assumed parenthesis in vs. 12, 158 f.). 

$* Seee.g. the commentaries of J. B. Lightfoot (1865), A. L. Williams (1914), A. F. W. 
Blunt (1925) and J. Bligh (1970) in loco. 

55 Clericus is mentioned by J. A. Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti, Tübingen *1855, 
718. 
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56  Artemonius is mentioned by Bengel, /oc. cit., and W. C. van Manen, Conjecturaal- 
Kritiek toegepast op den Tekst van de Schriften des Nieuwen Testaments, Haarlem 1880, 
299. 

8" Cf. e.g. H. Olshausen, Biblischer Commentar über süàmmtliche Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, IV, Kónigsberg 1844, 19; H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar 
über das Neue Testament, VII, Góttingen ?1851, 11. 

55 Cf. Hieronymus (see n. 33; PL XXVD), 312; cf. also S. T. Bloomfield, 7he Greek New 
Testament, II, London 1839, 258 f., "Thus the sense is **'not commissioned from men, but 
from God, not by the agency of man, but by Jesus Christ'' * (259). 

8 J. H. Holwerda, De betrekking van het verstand tot het uitleggen van den Bijbel, 
Gorinchem 1853, 109 ff. 

?!^ W.H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, Over de toepassing van de conjecturaal-kritiek op 
den tekst des Nieuwen Testaments, Haarlem 1880, 268 f. 

?' W,. C. van Manen, Conjyecturaal-kritiek, 299. 

?^ H. M. S. Baljon, De tekst der brieven van Paulus aan de Romeinen, Korinthiérs, 
Galaten als voorwerp van de conjecturaal-kritiek, Utrecht 1884, 166 f. 

? Cf. also for Gal. 1:1 J. Cramer, De Brief van Paulus aan de Galatiérs, Utrecht 1890, 
4.291, who deletes (/Men verwijdere eenvoudig') o96£ 60 àvOpc xov 'en alles is duidelijk' 
(and everything is clear); cf. for the omission of xai 0co0 ra:pó; by Van Manen, above $ 6. 
?** Cf. e.g. Betz, Galatians, 39, nn. 23, 26, 27. 

?5 Apart from the possible textual variation in Marcion's text, the major editions register 
the following variant readings: &v0poou /. &v0pcirov Didymust' 56 (Tisch), & /. $0 FG 
(Tisch, Sod), &vOpo zov /. &v0po nou 216 440 823 1518 Origen(Lat.), Chrysostomus, Cyril, 
Theodoret, Jerome and Cassiodorus (Tisch (part.), Sod.). 

?6" Harnack, Marcion, 150*. 

?  Harnack, o.c., 151*. 
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THE SOURCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FOURTH 
ORATIO CONTRA ARIANOS ATTRIBUTED TO ATHANASIUS 


BY 


R. P. C. HANSON 


That the fourth of the Orations against the Arians attributed to 
Athanasius cannot be from his hand has long been recognised. There is 
not a single quotation of it in the writings of Fathers or acts of synods. 
The manuscript evidence for it is not as full as for the other three Ora- 
tions. Severus of Antioch (465-538) in his references to the Orations im- 
plies three discourses and three only (though the third is called by 
different names) and he does not know of a fourth. The text of Orat. 
IV (as it shall henceforth be called) is more learned and better ac- 
quainted with philosophy than one would expect of a work by 
Athanasius, and the style is different from his. The work is not a 
deliberately planned treatise in its form, like the first three, though it 
is not a mere collection of notes. It is a plain setting out without intro- 
duction of the arguments against a short list of heresies, Arianism, and 
two forms of Sabellianism, one taught by a group of people unnamed 
and the other, dealt with in the last seven chapters only, spread by peo- 
ple called the followers of Paul of Samosata. Orat. IV has no géne 
about using Aypostasis in Trinitarian contexts, a practice unknown in 
the first three Orations. It uses homoousios twice, whereas there is only 
one occurrence of the word in the first three. The first three use óuotoc 
tà napi ('like the Father") frequently, the fourth never.' 

External evidence, therefore, is useless for determining the date and 
provenance of Orat. IV. There is however plenty of internal evidence 
which should make it possible to fix the date at least within approximate 
limits. But this evidence has to be analysed carefully so as to fit the 
document satisfactorily into the history of the Arian Controversy. We 
must first note that the treatise contains some language which is very 
like the kind of theological language used by Athanasius. The Son is one 
with the Father, the author says 'because he is the Son of the substance 
of the Father by nature, and is his own Logos' .? God, he says, 'has the 
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Logos as a progeny according to the nature of his own substance'.? The 
Son is in the Father by nature, whereas created beings cleave to him ex- 
ternally (5). Against the Arian practice of pointing to the weaknesses 
and imperfections of Jesus Christ, the author argues that these apply 
only to his human nature (Xv0pc oc) which he assumed and bore and ex- 
alted for our sakes, and he offered our human experiences to God, 
mediating for us, so that they might be abolished in him.* But the Logos 
did not change nor was he first humbled and then exalted (7). This is 
doctrine exactly like that of Athanasius and expressed in the kind of 
language which he used in the first three Orations. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the author knew of these. 

The author attacks Arianism occasionally, though the main burden 
of the treatise is not directed against Arianism, and the Arianism which 
he attacks is not that of the later Neo-Arians, Aetius and Eunomius, of 
which he appears to be ignorant. He rejects the view that the Father 
made the Son and then named him (3), and the concept of a Christ who 
is not truly Logos and is created (4). He describes people who hold these 
views as (the party of Eusebius' and as 'Arian lunatics'.? They accuse 
the writer's party of teaching that the Son had no origin (&py1), and they 
hold that the Son was given a beginning (&oy^) of existence by the 
Father. They also teach that «there was a time when he (the Son) did not 
exist'.* They also teach that the Son was created for the sake of the rest 
Of creation, or for our sakes (11), and later once again the Arian slogans 
*out of non-existence' (&£ o0x óvxov) and 'there was a time when he did 
not exist' are brought up (25). And the opponents of the writer's view- 
point who accuse his school of teaching that in the Incarnation Jesus 
Christ was *a mere man' (duc &vOpcroc) (and nothing more) are prob- 
ably Arians (33), because they alleged that the pro-Nicenes tended to 
channel all the human experiences onto Christ's human nature without 
properly involving the Godhead in redemption. These Arian sentiments 
do not betray any great knowledge of Arianism and suggest a relatively 
early period of the Controversy, before about the year 360, by which 
time almost all Arians had ceased to use the term *out of non-existence' 
and were, in the Greek-speaking world at any rate, beginning to deploy 
a more rigorously argued and more radical form of Trinitarian doctrine. 

The greater part of Orat. IV is in fact devoted to an attack on a quite 
different form of heresy from Arianism, one which seems to occupy the 
writer's mind more fully, and one with which he is better acquainted 
than he is with Arianism. This heresy is the doctrine of Marcellus of An- 
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cyra or of his school. The writer never gives a name, except the very 
general and uninformative one of 'Sabellians' to this school of thought, 
always refers to its exponents in the plural, and never once mentions the 
name of Marcellus. But the signs of Marcellus! teaching are un- 
mistakable.' 

The people attacked by the author of Orat. IV under this category 
teach that 'the Son is only a name and that the Son of God is without 
ousia and Aypostasis of his own' (&vobotov 02 xai &vorócxatov), and do not 
believe at all in the distinct existence of the Son (8). It is probably this 
party which accuses the author's school of being ditheists (10). These 
people teach that the Son was not created, but *put forth" (xpoBéAnxzau): 
God was at one period silent and inactive, but when he uttered the Word 
(Logos) he had power (11). The Son, they teach, *was begotten for our 
sakes and after our business retraces his steps so that he is what he 
was'.?* The author of Orat. IV compares this doctrine to Stoicism, in its 
concepts of God 'retracting and extending! (exéAAso0o« xai xÀacÓvecDat). 
The objects of his polemic apparently teach that the Monad extends 
itself into a Trinity by the Incarnation,? and a little earlier in the same 
passage the author asks *'What is the power (évépyeta) of this extension?'. 
We are reminded of Marcellus' doctrine that the Logos worked with a 
particular *active energy! (6paocux1 évépyewx) in order to bring about crea- 
tion, revelation and redemption. The author also accuses some of this 
erring school of thought of teaching that the Logos is different from the 
Son, and that the Logos came first, and then the Son: 'Some say that 
the human nature (&v0po ov) which the Saviour assumed was the Son 
himself, others that both together, the human nature and the Logos, 
became the Son at the point when they were united'; another group 
teaches that the Logos became the Son at the Incarnation (15).'?^ The 
same people hold that some texts in the Gospel of John were intended 
to be spoken, not by the Son but by the Logos. When their critics bring 
up the institution of baptism, and ask why the Logos is apparently left 
out of this sacrament, they reply 'In the name of the Father the Logos 
is included'.'' This is followed by another radical statement from this 
point of view: *The human nature is not the Son, nor both [Logos and 
human nature], but the Logos was in the beginning simply Logos, but 
when he became man then he was called Son; for before the Incarnation 
(éxtp&veix) there was no Son but only Logos; and just as the Logos 
became flesh, not having been flesh previously, so the Logos became 
Son, not having previously been Son" (22). This doctrine demands in 
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consistency that all texts apparently speaking of the pre-existent Son in 
the Old Testament must be explained away. The author of Orat. IV lists 
some of them: Ps 2:7; 9 Heading; 45 (44) Heading; Isa 5:1; Ps 110 
(109):3; Prov 8:25; Dan 3:25. The reply of this group is *They are there, 
but must be taken as predictions' .? In particular they insist that the line 
x Yao1póc xpo £c0qópou évévvno& oc ( In the belly before the morning star 
did I beget thee', Ps 110 (109):3 LXX), is most improper as a reference 
to the pre-aeonian production of the Son, and must refer to the birth 
of Jesus Christ from the Blessed Virgin Mary (27). Finally, the author 
assails the doctrine that the Son eventually will return to what he was 
originally before the economy of salvation." 

Every one of these points quoted from the 'Sabellians' attacked by 
the author of Orat. IV can be parallelled from the fragments of 
Marcellus! work which have been preserved. The fact that the author 
always refers to his opponents in the plural number and that he occa- 
sionally shows that small variations exist among them suggests that he 
has in view the disciples of Marcellus rather than Marcellus himself. If, 
as seems probable, Marcellus presided as bishop of Ancyra over the 
Council of Ancyra in 314, he cannot have been born later than 284 and 
very probably was born a good deal earlier than that, for there were very 
few thirty-year old bishops in the fourth century. Eusebius of Caesarea 
(Ecc. Theol. 2) and Athanasius (Hist. Arian. 6) say that he was already 
an old man when he was condemned and deposed, in the year 336. By 
the decade 350-360 he must have been at least in his seventies and 
perhaps in his eighties. The Marcellans who addressed the Legatio ad 
Eugenium in 371 to Athanasius mention him as alive, but do not bring 
a message from him. He died in 374 at an immense age (Panarion 72.1 
(255)). The doctrines branded as 'Sabellian' by the author of Orat. IV, 
though clearly emanating from Marcellus, seem to take no account of 
the concessions or alterations which he had made in his doctrine by the 
time that he wrote the Letter to Julius in 341. All this points to the con- 
clusion that the heresy envisaged in Orat. IV was not precisely that of 
Marcellus (who may have been non compos mentis when it was written) 
but that of his disciples. 

To this list of undoubtedly Marcellan doctrines attacked by the 
author of Orat. IV we can add a number of doctrines which he also at- 
tributes to his opponents; they are doctrines which we do not know to 
be Marcellan but which well might be. One of these is the idea that the 
Logos and Sophia (Wisdom) are qualities (xotótnvec) in God, or that 
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God is Wisdom-in-himself (aóxocogía) and Logos-in-himself (a0x6Aovoc). 
This results, says the author, in concluding that all such entities were 
only 'aspects (of God) and mere words'.'* Later the author apparently 
quotes from his opponents: *Nothing is said about the Son in the Old 
(Testament) but he is spoken of only in the New' (23). We have no 
evidence that this was actually said in so many words by Marcellus, but 
it is entirely consistent with his theology. These 'Sabellians', the writer 
of Orat. IV says a little later, declare that the Father and the Son are 
one in substance (Aypostasis), but two in name (óvóuaxt, 25). This is 
precisely what Eusebius of Caesarea accused Marcellus of really believ- 
ing, though he does not say that Marcellus actually wrote it. And in 
the same chapter of Orat. IV (25) the 'Sabellians' are accused of invok- 
ing I Cor. 12:4 (differences of charismata but the same Spirit) as an 
analogy for the Trinity: *Just so is the Father the same, but is extended 
into Son and Spirit'.' It is perfectly possible that these doctrines were 
first produced by Marcellus in parts of his works which have not been 
preserved for us, but on the whole it is better to assume that most of 
them come from his disciples rather than from the master himself. 
When we turn from the Marcellan doctrines attacked by the author 
of Orat. IV to the doctrine which he himself professes, we find first that 
he believes firmly that God is only one Aypostasis and that for him (as 
for the Creed of Nicaea in 325) ousia and Aypostasis are synonymous 
(10, 11). He does not use the term ousia much, but prefers the expres- 
sion Aypostasis: *As there is one origin (&py?) and consequently one 
God; so the substance which really and truly and ontologically exists 
and the being is one'.'" He uses the term 'consubstantial' (/^omoousios) 
of the relation of the Father and the Son twice (9, 12) without ap- 
parently feeling any obligation to explain or defend it. He begins his 
treatise by attempting to define the relation of the Father and the Son 


(1): 


*Since the Son is (Son) of one God, the Logos must be referred to him from 
whom he derives; so that the Father and the Son are two, but an undivided 
and unseparated unity (Mováóa) of Godhead. Thus there might be said to 
be one origin (&oxf) of Godhead, not two origins; consequently it is literally 
a Monarchy. The Son-Logos is by nature from that same origin, he is not 
like another origin existing in self-sufficiency, nor has he come into ex- 
istence independently of that (origin), so that he avoids a dyarchy or 
polyarchy arising from diversity, but he is the proper (t6toc) Son of the one 
origin, the proper Wisdom, the proper Logos, deriving existence from it.' 
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But the author is anxious to avoid the possible Sabellian conclusions to 

be drawn from this (1): 
*Just as there is not another (power) so that there are not two origins, so 
the Logos from the one origin is not dissolved nor simply a significant 
sound, but substantial (oocwoónc) Logos and substantial Wisdom, which 
really is the Son. For if he were not substantial, it would be God speaking 
into empty air and possessing no more solid reality (cóu«) than human 
words. But since (God) is not human, his Logos would not be constituted 
as human imperfection is. For just as the origin is one substance (ousia), 
so its Logos and Wisdom are one, substantial (o$eu5nc) and real (ógsocxox). 
For as he is God from God and Wisdom from the Wise, and Logos from 
the Rational, and Son from Father; so he is real from reality and substan- 
tial and essential from substance and existing from the existent" .'? 


The writer appears to be struggling to retain the vocabulary of the creed 
of 325 while avoiding Sabellianism, but is obviously deficient in ade- 
quate terms to express his thought. 

He returns more than once to the statement that Father and Son are 
two, but also one, because of the identity of their ousia (e.g. 2). The Son 
is from God himself, but distinct from him; but we must not postulate 
two natures and two substances (8tqut| «tva. 0cóv, 6uOa. oooíac). It is best 
to call him 'progeny' (yévwnua), on the analogy of light coming from 
light (2), or of the light (àxoóyacpua) given by a fire in relation to the fire 
itself (10). We must neither divide God into two nor say that the Father 
is identical with the Son: *'If the two are one, then necessarily there are 
two, but they are one in Godhead and the Son is in the Father con- 
substantially (xax& «xó ópooóstv), and the Logos is from the Father 
himself; so there are two, because there is a Father and a Son (who is 
the Logos) but one because there is one God (9). And he can speak of 
'the inseparable conjunction! (cuv&getav xoà 1ó &ycptocov) of the Father 
and the Son (17). 

He consistently maintains the kind of doctrine of the Incarnation 
favoured by Athanasius: the Son-Logos assumed a body, and united 
himself with it, so that the being (órócxacw) of God the Logos was not 
separated from it (35), but the body endured all the human experiences 
which left the Godhead of the Son untouched (6, 7, 18, 20, 23). He 
argues strongly that Marcellus is quite wrong in seeing all texts in the 
Old Testament which apparently refer to the pre-existent Son as predic- 
tions of the incarnate Son. He takes Proverbs 8:25-27 as examples of 
this perverse exposition, and Ps 110 (109):3, but, significantly, never 
refers to the capital text which Marcellus had particularly fastened 
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upon, Prov. 8:22 (23, 24, 27, 28, 34). The reason for this is almost cer- 
tainly that Athanasius had adopted Marcellus! interpretation of Prov. 
8:22, but not of any of the other controverted texts.'? The writer of 
Orat. IV argues that the Holy Spirit also is spoken of as distinct from 
the Father in the Old Testament (29). In his last chapter he speaks of 
*the union with the human nature, by means of which it was possible 
to men for the invisible world to be recognised through the visible', used 
the term Uüxzap&ic, not of the distinct existence of the Son from the Father 
but of the existence of Christ in the flesh, and says (Christ therefore is 
the God-man from Mary'.?? The treatise ends less abruptly than its be- 
ginning (which plunges directly into theological argument) with an 
ascription of glory to God. 

All this evidence enables us to date this work within fairly close limits. 
It is much concerned to defend the doctrine of the Nicene creed of 325, 
and is acquainted with the kind of doctrine propounded by Athanasius 
in his three Orations against the Arians. The fact that it uses the term 
*'the party of Eusebius" (ot xept EooéQtov) does not necessarily demand a 
date during the lifetime of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia and later of 
Constantinople, who certainly is the bishop intended here and who died 
in 341. The term was used long after his death. Athanasius uses it in De 
Decretis 13.2, though that work must have been written in 356 or 357. 
Orat. IV on the other hand shows no acquaintance at all with the deci- 
sions of the Council of Alexandria of 362 which pronounced upon the 
significance of and distinction between ousia and Aypostasis. It is 
unaware of the development of the Neo-Arianism of Aetius and 
Eunomius. It shows no special concern for upholding the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. It cannot possibly be as early as 339, by which time 
Athanasius had barely begun to develop his theology in published 
works. It can hardly be as late as 360, by which time both the menace 
of Neo-Arianism and the subject of the status of the Holy Spirit were 
beginning to take a prominent part in theological debate. If we place it 
some time after the year 350 but before 360 we have good evidence on 
our side. 

The provenance both theological and geographical of the work also 
presents no great problem. There was one group of people during this 
period who were Greek-speaking Easterners, who were stout champions 
of the formula of 325 and opponents of Arianism, who might be ex- 
pected to be friendly towards Athanasius and capable of reproducing 
some of his thought while not wholly absorbing it. These were the con- 
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tinuing Eustathians of Antioch, that is to say those who adopted the 
views of Eustathius, who had been bishop of Antioch from 325 to 330 
or 331, when he was deposed for heresy, but whose disciples kept his 
tradition of pro-Nicene theology alive in Antioch for a very long time 
after his deposition and his death. Eustathius had attended the council 
of Antioch of 325 which condemned Eusebius of Caesarea, had been a 
strong opponent of Arianism at Nicaea in the same year, perhaps a 
more extreme opponent even than Alexander of Alexandria, was an 
upholder of the doctrine of one Aypostasis and one only in the 
Godhead, distinguished carefully between the Son-Logos who assumed 
human nature at the Incarnation and the body which endured all the 
human experiences without affecting the divinity of the Logos, and (it 
may be noted) referred Prov. 8:22 to the human body of Jesus Christ.?' 
If there was a continuing sect deriving from Paul of Samosata, it would 
be found in Antioch, and would draw criticism from Eustathians (see 
Orat. IV, 30-36). Orat. IV does not precisely reproduce every known 
point of Eustathius' theology, but is quite consistent with what we know 
of him, if we assume that his disciples, having learnt something from 
Athanasius, are writing about twenty years after his death (which prob- 
ably took place before 337). This school produced both Diodore and 
Flavian, notable defenders of the Nicene cause in different cir- 
cumstances, and Paulinus who was made a bishop for the sect in 362 
by Lucifer of Calaris. Later, perhaps in the 370s, the followers of 
Paulinus probably defended and finally absorbed the remains of 
Marcellus' party, when that party had abjured Marcellus! most obvious 
theological liabilities. But by about 350 the doctrines of Marcellus, 
propagated and perhaps a little developed by his disciples, must have 
seemed a dangerous phenomenon to the continuing Eustathians. The 
obvious weakness of the creed of 325, which they were pledged to de- 
fend, was the opening it gave to a Sabellian interpretation. This was its 
great defect in the eyes of people like the two Eusebii and their 
theological successors. The theology of Marcellus, who had readily 
subscribed to the creed of 325 and had himself been a champion of the 
doctrine of one Aypostasis, seemed to make this danger all the more 
pressing. His doctrine, ingenious though it was in some ways, was al- 
most indistinguishable from Sabellianism, and it was no doubt for this 
heresy that he had been deposed. The Eustathians did not want to be 
tarred with his brush. So they produced this useful little treatise, 
designed to distinguish their doctrine from the kind of Arianism current 
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in Antioch in the mid-fourth century, but much more to make it clear, 
without actually mentioning Marcellus! name, that they were not 
Marcellans.?? It is not surprising that it was later attached to the works 
of Athanasius. 

The evidence of this work, then, points to the existence in the middle 
years of the fourth century of quite a strong body of Marcellan opinion, 
strong enough not only to give those Eastern bishops who were so in- 
clined an impression that the Western bishops when they supported 
Marcellus were all tainted with the heresy of Sabellianism, but also to 
cause alarm among people in the East who supported the pro-Nicene 
cause and were admirers of Athanasius. The condemnations of 
Marcellus! doctrines which echo from almost all the creeds produced so 
prolifically between 341 and 357 were not simply put in for propaganda 
purposes. Three of the four creeds of Antioch 341, the statement of the 
Eastern bishops after the abortive meeting at Serdica in 343, the 
Macrostich of 345 and the first Sirmian Creed of 351 all contain such 
condemnations, the last most emphatically of all.? During these years 
Marcellanism was a force to be reckoned with, as it was not by the time 
it came to be condemned in the Creed of Constantinople of 381. 

Orat. IV also gives us an interesting glimpse of what might be called 
the middle period of the history of the continuing Eustathians, between 
the time when Eustathius himself was bishop of Antioch and the time 
when, under Paulinus, they were recognised as the Catholic party in An- 
tioch by the great Athanasius and staked their claim to orthodoxy 
against the much larger party which followed Meletius. During this mid- 
dle period they were not without theological skill, but like their great ex- 
emplar Athanasius, had not developed a vocabulary quite sufficient to 
cope with the difficulties with which they were confronted. 


NOTES 


!* See A. Stülcken, Athanasiana, T.U. IV, 4 (1899), 50-58, and (for Severus) J. Lebon, 
*S. Athanase a-t-il employé l'expression ó xopuxxóg &vOpcnoc?' in Revue d'Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique 31 (1935), 324-329. Quasten, Patrology III, 28, refers to an article by A. 
Gaudel on the subject, but the reference given is wrong and I have been unable to trace 
this article. 

?  €v 6€ Óxt vlóc trj; o0oíac toU xatpóc &ott qüctt, lOtoc óxépyxcv Aóvoc a0to0, 2. My quotations 
are from the text printed by W. Bright in The Oration of St. Athanasius against the Arians 
(Oxford 1873). 


! xatà qOotv tfjg (O(x; oUo(ac Éxet Yévvmpa xóv Aóvov, 4. 
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* Tjuécepa. máBr, Óéyexot nap! Tiutv, xol và napi &vagépet, mpsopeUov Onip fiiv, lv' &v aiti 


&oagavioOn, 6. 


* ot mepi. EboéBtov oi "Apetouavixat, 8. 


5. fiv Xot& Ót& oUx Tiv, 8. 

^ The remains of Marcellus are to be found gathered together and edited at the end of 
the Klostermann's edition of the Adversus Marcellum and Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius of Caesarea in the GCS series (rev. G. C. Hansen, 1972). I do not here enter the 
interesting and much debated subject of whether other works which are in our hands can 
or cannot be attributed to Marcellus. The Letter to Julius of Rome of Marcellus is cer- 
tainly authentic, and is to be found edited in Holl's GCS edition of Epiphanius' Panarion, 


72.2.1-3, 5. 


*— AUC fik Yeyévvricou, xoi ue fug &vatpéxet, tva T] Gonep Tiv, 12. 


? qavfjcexat 6 map xai Yeyovcog op, eive a0x0c, Movàc àv, £v xà &vOpcoro énAatóvOn xoi 
t&xa Aowróv Movág Éctat xai càpb xaí, có tp(tov, mveüuor ele a0tÓg EnAaxóvÜr, Éctot O& xai 
óvóp.att uóvov cpic (14). 

^ Cfthe argument (of the author's opponents) ei uv oov xóv &vÜpcxov Ov épópsoev 6 Aóyoc 
«0t0v elvat Aéyoucty tÓv vióv toO ÜcoD cóv uovoyevt xai uT| tóv AóYov vióv ... (20). 

" 2Llb;the statement that Son is the combination of Logos and human nature is repeated 
here. 

'7 xeixat uév, mpogrituxag 08 £oto, 24. 

&vaycpoUvtoc aotoU tig tóv ta épa, &c qaotv, 25. 

xat' én(votxv xai &rAGg Àeóueva, 2. 

'5 Ecc. Theol. III, 4, 'that there are three names to be found in one Aypostasis.' 
obtt xai ó rat? ó a0tOc u£v £ott, mAatÓvEtOt O& elc utóv xoi xVveO[ua. 

oUtcc T tà Óvtt xai &ATBGs xai Ovtcc o0oía xai óxóotacts uia écx(v (1) — a most emphatic 
statement. 

'* (btc 65 0noctácttc Onóctacxoc xai &E odc(ac o0cto0ng xai £voootoc éE Ovxoc àv. 

'? SeeOr.contra Arianos II passim and De Decretis 13.2.3; it is a most inconsistent piece 
of interpretation, but it suited Athanasius' theology. 

^?  Xptot0c oov 6 éx Mapíac 0cóc &vÜproxoc, 36. 

? See M. Spanneut, Recherches sur les Ecrits d'Eustache d'Antioche (Lille 1948). 

? C"[heidea, which has been suggested, that this work has anything to do with Apollinaris 
of Laodicea seems to me absurd. Not a single recognisably Apollinarian idea can be found 
in it, and other internal evidence rules out the possibility of placing it as late as his day. 
? But not the Second ('Dedication') Creed of Antioch in 341, which was, I believe, 
reproducing an earlier formula drawn up before Marcellus had appeared to darken 
counsel, and not the 2nd Sirmian Creed (*The Blasphemy'") of 357 which was much preoc- 
cupied with a resounding statement of Arianism pur sang. The strong language of the Ist 
Sirmian Creed is probably accounted for by the existence in Sirmium of Photinus, 


Marcellus' disciple, backed by considerable popular support. 
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AUGUSTINE'S DE MUSICA 
BY 


BRIAN BRENNAN 


There hangs in the Scuola di San Giorgio degli Schiavoni at Venice 
a painting by Carpaccio of St Augustine miraculously visited in his 
study by St Jerome. The scholar-bishop of Hippo is pictured seated at 
his desk surrounded by a wealth of symbolic clutter. Amongst the 
papers, books and episcopal paraphernalia, carefully placed pieces of 
music have been shown to be a visual reference to what is now one of 
Augustine's less well known works, his treatise De Musica.! Although 
in the Renaissance period, following the rediscovery of the treatise, 
Augustine was once again acknowledged as a Christian musical 
theorist,? our own age does not immediately see him in this light. Car- 
paccio's reference long remained obscure. 

Written as part of a projected series of works on the liberal arts, 
Augustine's De Musica deals not with practical music making but with 
music as a speculative science. At the time of his baptism at Milan in 
387 Augustine began a series of works on the liberal arts, each of which 
was to be reinterpreted from a Christian perspective. It was as part of 
this series that the treatise De Musica was written, but only after 
Augustine's return to North Africa. Since the work betrays the influ- 
ence of both the Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean traditions and 
stresses the value of music in its ethical and paedeutic aspect, modern 
discussion has tended to focus on the philosophical antecedents to 
Augustine's theories.* My aim here is to stress also the personal element 
that links Augustine's philosophical speculations on the nature of music 
to his own experience of the Ambrosian music of the Milanese church 
at the time of his conversion. Here the treatise will be presented as 
Augustine's extended intellectual justification for an intensely felt emo- 
tional response to music. 

The dynamics of Augustine's conversion experience, the intellectual 
struggles, the reading of the /ibri Platonicorum, the fervent discussions 
with Simplicianus and Ponticianus, and the final dramatic *'tolle lege"' 
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incident in the garden at Milan in 386 are all familiar from Augustine's 
later account in the Confessions. The narrative has woven into it a 
reminiscence of the dramatic conversion of Antony whose life was 
radically altered when he heard Christ's call to renunciation in Mat- 
thew's Gospel, but for Augustine the liberating message comes from 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

Music figures significantly in the conversion narrative. Firstly, the 
child-like voice which spoke to Augustine in the garden at Milan spoke, 
he recalls, in a *'sing-song"' fashion that put him in mind of the singing 
used by children in their games.$ Secondly, his decision to re-orient his 
life found emotional reinforcement in a heightened response to the 
psalms of David. It was this response that Augustine believed set him 
apart from the Manichees whose doctrines he had now rejected, for he 
asserts that they could not grasp the truths contained in these canticles." 

It was Augustine's contact with the Milanese church that gave him the 
opportunity to experience both Catholic psalmody and the eastern 
hymn form that had recently been introduced to the people of Milan by 
their bishop, Ambrose. We learn from Augustine that Ambrose used 
the communal singing of psalms and hymns to fortify his congregation 
during the struggle with the Arian empress Justina for possession of a 
basilica. Hymn-singing passed the hours as Ambrose's congregation oc- 
cupied the disputed building.* Augustine's mother Monica had taken 
part in this struggle and her enthusiasm for Ambrose's music is 
glimpsed in one of Augustine's dialogues from Cassiciacum where she 
contributes a quote from the Ambrosian hymn Deus Creator Omnium.? 

Looking back on the period that followed his baptism, Augustine, in 
his account in the Confessions, manages to once more capture some- 
thing of the spiritual euphoria of that time. In an impassioned address 
to God he recalls in particular the impression made on him by the music 
of the Milanese church: Quantum flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis, suave 
sonantis ecclesiae tuae vocibus conmotus acriter! Voces illae influebant 
auribus meis, et eliquabatur veritas in cor meum, et exaestuabat inde af- 
fectus pietatis, et currebant lacrimae, et bene mihi erat cum eis.'^ Such 
an experience served to validate Augustine's conversion decision. 
Through the music of the Milanese church Augustine attained a oneness 
with God that provided him with the assurance that he had in fact found 
what he was seeking. 

Within a year of his baptism Augustine was faced with a crisis—the 
death of his mother Monica at Ostia. Again, in his account of the event, 
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we find that the music of the Milanese church with which he had 
recently been brought into contact helped to bring him to a state of emo- 
tional security. In the Confessions Augustine recalls that following 
Monica's death at Ostia, Evodius, one of his friends, had led the whole 
household in the singing of a responsorial psalm. Yet the narrative fur- 
ther reveals that it was only the Ambrosian hymn Deus Creator Om- 
nium that really brought Augustine consolation. On the day of his 
mother's funeral Augustine was in a distraught and distracted state. 
Sleep provided some relief, but he awoke to find himself alone with his 
thoughts. At this point he remembered the words of Deus Creator Om- 
nium, a favourite it seems with Monica. As he thought about his 
mother, the tears that he had to this point been holding back, suddenly, 
in a cathartic moment, burst forth.'' 

Such then was the potent influence of music over Augustine. An emo- 
tional person, he was also extremely aware of aesthetic pleasure. His 
first work, written while still a Manichee, had been a treatise on 
aesthetics De Pulchro et Apto, which examined beauty and proportion 
in material things. Unfortunately the work is not extant, but from 
Augustine's description in the Confessions it seems that it was influ- 
enced by a Manichaean form of Pythagoreanism.? The word 
*beautiful was applied to the harmonious nature of the composite 
whole and *fitting' to the concordant relationships between the various 
parts of the whole. Looking back on this early work the later Neo- 
Platonist was horrified that he had concentrated on transient and 
material things such as colour and form and turned his mind from the 
spiritual to the material. Writing with regret for his youthful error, 
Augustine describes himself as having been deaf to the truth which he 
represents as a mmelodia interior.'? It was only when Augustine listened 
to this melodia interior that he was led above the pleasures of the senses. 

In delineating the correct aesthetic response, Augustine, with an ob- 
lique reference to the Ambrosian hymn Deus Creator Omnium, insists 
that while it is acceptable to find pleasure in creation the soul must not 
concentrate on created things. The soul must transcend enjoyment of 
the created. Rising above the pleasures of the senses it must find 
supreme enjoyment in contemplation of the One.'^ This aesthetic for- 
mula, influenced by Augustine's reading of the /ibri Platonicorum on 
the eve of his conversion, is found first at the centre of his treatise De 
Musica. 

About the time that he was to receive baptism at Milan in 387 
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Augustine commenced his series of books on the liberal arts. This in- 
terest is traceable to the time that he spent at the rural retreat of 
Cassiciacum in late 386. There in retirement with his mother and some 
friends and pupils he spent his days in teaching, discussion and work. 
In November 386 he wrote the Contra Academicos and then, in perfect 
harmony with his surroundings, the treatise De Beata Vita. December 
386 saw the composition of the De Ordine, a discussion of the 
orderliness of the contents of the finite world. In this last work we see 
the liberal arts presented as a preparatory stage on the road to 
philosophical contemplation. To comprehend the greater ordo it is 
necessary to first study the liberal disciplines which prepare the mind. 
Instruction in the liberal arts, Augustine argues, makes one more alert 
and better equipped to understand truth. '? 

The De Ordine reveals that number was for Augustine the unifying 
principle in the movements of the stars, in geometry and in music. From 
a study of the fixed ratio of numbers one comes, he argues, to an ap- 
preciation of the unity and coherence of creation. A study of the science 
of music, and in particular an appreciation of numerical proportion in 
sound, would allow one to sense a divinely arranged good order. This 
in turn would serve as the pattern for a well ordered life.'* 

As part of an ambitious educational programme Augustine com- 
menced his series of books on the liberal arts, each treated from a Chris- 
tian perspective. The project was very much a response to the 
inadequate nature of the aims that Augustine had set for himself at the 
time of his own study of the liberal arts. In his youth he had studied the 
liberal arts but in retrospect he felt that his studies had been pointless 
for he had lacked the correct ethical disposition needed to benefit from 
the liberal disciplines. His aims had been base and self directed, but now 
he knew that the study of the liberal arts could be a path to knowledge 
of God's divinely ordained pattern in creation." 

The De Musica is all that remains of Augustine's projected series of 
works on the liberal arts. He completed a treatise on grammar but in 
later years lost his copy. A start was also made on works dealing with 
dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic and philosophy, but these were 
never completed. The treatise on music, as planned, was to comprise 
twelve books: six would treat rhythm, including metrics, and a further 
six would deal with melody. Augustine tells us that he laid the basis for 
his study of the science of music while at Milan, but only wrote his 
treatise after his return to North Africa.'? While the planned books on 
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melody were never written, the books on rhythm were finally completed 
by 389.'? 

It would be a mistake to take the incomplete nature of the work as 
an indication of a lack of interest on Augustine's part. The later bishop 
of Hippo did not outgrow his early interest in the science of music, but 
pressing episcopal responsibilities forced Augustine to leave the De 
Musica incomplete. A letter written to Memorius, bishop of Capua, in 
409 is most revealing of his attitude to the unfinished work. Memorius 
had originally written to Augustine requesting a copy of the De Musica 
for his son Julian?? and in his reply the author of the treatise bewails 
the *sweet delights' denied him by the weight of other responsibilities: 
sed posteaquam mihi curarum ecclesiasticarum sarcina imposita est, 
omnes illae deliciae fugere de manibus, ita ut vix nunc ipsum codicem 
inveniam.?' Augustine, it seems, had promised Memorius a revised ver- 
sion of the work, but a lack of time denied him the opportunity to 
undertake this task. Instead he dispatched a revised version of Book Six 
only, assuring Memorius that it contained the essence of all the other 
books and was more important than the preceding five. This sixth book 
was provided with a new introduction and fashioned into a self- 
contained unit.?? In his Retractationes, written in 427, Augustine sug- 
gested a number of small emendations, but he re-endorsed the essential 
concerns of the De Musica. He also noted that the sixth book in par- 
ticular had become especially well known.?! 

When we examine the De Musica we see at once that it deals not with 
the practicalities of musical performance but with those mathematical 
and philosophical principles that might enable one to appreciate the 
nature of good music.?* From the time of its origins in Pythagorean 
number theory musical thought in the ancient world had concerned 
itself with the problem of the ethical nature of music. It sought to define 
the character of good music not in an aesthetic sense only, but in a 
moral sense as well. The Pythagoreans, of course, believed that 
mathematically well proportioned music could, in some way, com- 
municate the unity and order of the cosmos to the soul of man and that 
morally desirable states might in fact be induced in the soul by means 
of suitable music.?* In antiquity it became widely accepted that both 
rhythms and musical modes could be imitative of certain ethical states 
and expressive of particular moral dispositions.?* Music, it was main- 
tained, was capable of affecting the soul and able to induce or qualify 
an ethical state. 
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In Plato's Republic, only those musical modes which induced 
**proper'"' feelings would be tolerated. Only those rhythms, which in an 
imitative fashion resembled *'the utterances and the accents of a brave 
man who is engaged in warfare'' would be retained.?' Rhythm and har- 
mony, we read, *'find their way to the inmost soul and take strongest 
hold upon it, bringing with them and imparting grace, if one is rightly 
trained"' .?* Likewise, in the 7imaeus music is claimed to have the power 
**to bring about a change in the motion of the soul ',?? though we are 
never told precisely how the soul is affected by something outside itself. 

Countless ancient educators, while according professional musicians 
a low social status and dismissing their executive ability as mere 
mindless imitation, prized the science of music.?? Music, as one of the 
liberal arts became in time a rather fossilized study of mathematical- 
philosophical principles far removed from practical music making. 
Augustine, following this conventional view, recommended a diligent 
study of the principles of music, not as an aid to practical performance, 
but rather as a morally sound training in discrimination. 

Originally designed as a textbook for adolescents, the pedagogical 
nature of Augustine's treatise is at once apparent in its literary form. 
A stilted dialogue between a somewhat pompous rnagister and his eager 
discipulus serves as a vehicle for the exposition of Augustine's musical 
theories. In Book One, Augustine's magister separates music from 
grammar and moves on to define music, in a phrase borrowed from 
Varro: musica est scientia bene modulandi,?! music is the science of 
measuring well (De Mus. 1.2.). Here bene is meant in an ethical as well 
as an aesthetic sense and reflects the ancient ethical view of music.?? 
Repeating conventional wisdom the rnagister asserts that the science of 
music is far superior to practical musicmaking because it requires judge- 
ment and meditation, not just imitation and skill (De Mus. 1.4.). We 
might recall how Plato, in the Republic, represented the imitative arts 
as being third in descent from the Ideal Forms. According to Plato, ar- 
tists and poets are makers of images and understand only the ap- 
pearance of things, not their reality. They lack the scientific 
knowledge needed to judge their own productions. 

Heir to this tradition, Augustine values scientific knowledge and 
judicial understanding above technical ability in musical performance. 
It is possible, he suggests, for one person to surpass another in the 
science of music even though the other, in playing a musical instrument, 
may move his fingers more easily. Music as a science is in the intellect 
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and not, according to Augustine, in the skill of imitation employed by 
musicians (De Mus. 1.6.). Since professional musicians play for profit 
or praise they lack the correct ethical disposition to approach the serious 
study of music. If they had a judicial understanding of the science of 
music, Augustine reasons that they would not appear on stage at all (De 
Mus. 1.6.). 

The study of the science of music falls naturally into two parts— 
rhythm and melody. It may seem strange to the modern reader that the 
first five books of Augustine's treatise are given over to a discussion of 
metre, presented as a subdivision of rhythm, but from an analysis of the 
relationship of long and short sounds Augustine develops the concept 
of number in sound.?^ At times the exposition is particularly arid and 
dull but Augustine's magister seeks to gradually lead his pupil, in the 
course of Book Six, to a consideration of higher things. Rhythm, 
Augustine argues, unifies music through its all pervasive mathematical 
proportions and his number theory is stamped with what Solignac has 
aptly termed a **pythagorisme chrétien'"?* since the mnumerositas or 
*numberliness of music is presented as revealing the harmony and 
unity of the created world. 

In Book Six Augustine seeks to investigate the relationship between 
musical perception and the soul of man. Here, in effect, he asks ''*How 
does music react with the soul?"' and **How does the soul judge music 
to be good or bad?"' The discussion is centred on an analysis of the Am- 
brosian hymn Deus Creator Omnium. Augustine asserts that there is in 
the hymn when it is sung a certain numerositas which is corporeal. In 
the sound itself there are, he maintains, numeri corporales which can ex- 
ist alone. There are, however, other numbers as well—those in the 
hearing—numeri occursores, those in the act of the reciter or 
performer—^zumeri progressores, and if the verse has been heard 
before, another type in the memory as well—nurmeri recordabiles (De 
Mus. 6.2-3.). 

When sound hits the ear it causes a bodily *faffect'. Now Augustine 
was faced with the problem of how bodily ''affects" (passiones) could 
react with the soul. As Eugene TeSelle has noted, Augustine's ''basic 
understanding of pleasure and pain and the other emotions probably 
comes through Varro from older Greek sources'' and centres on the idea 
that **the soul in animating the body seeks a harmonious balance of all 
its parts''.?$ When something material happens in the body there is a 
consciousness of disturbance in the balance. When music strikes the ear 
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it sets up just such a bodily disturbance; however, Augustine could not 
accept the proposition that the soul could in some way be acted upon 
by material occurrences. It was abhorrent to Augustine's Christian Neo- 
Platonism that a corporeal thing such as bodily senses could have an in- 
fluence on that which is incorporeal and therefore superior to it (De 
Mus. 6.5.). Augustine, of course, believed that the soul had been given 
by God a divine mastery over the body and his solution to the problem 
of musical perception in its relationship to the soul centred on the prop- 
osition that it was the soul that took the lead and acted first. 

When the numerositas of a sound pattern is perceived, the soul, ac- 
cording to Augustine, moves first to meet the passiones corporis by ad- 
vancing against them the numeri occursores. These meet the bodily 
passiones but do not yield or conform to them (De Mus. 6.5.). When 
a person recites or performs a musical composition it is the soul which 
regulates rhythmic operations in the body through the numeri pro- 
gressores (De Mus. 6.3; 6.8.). Both the perception of sound and the per- 
formance of music may be aided by the numeri recordabiles, numbers 
which having been heard and appraised earlier are stored away in the 
memory and can be drawn forth by remembrance (De Mus. 6.3.). The 
perfect numbers in the soul are those termed by Augustine judicial.?' 
Within the soul these numeri judiciales, unlike the other transient 
numbers, are alone immortal (De Mus. 6.7.). They establish that which 
is rightly pleasing in musical sound, but may however be judged and 
evaluated by **more hidden"' numbers. The completed series of numeri 
form a hierarchy of ascent by which one may rise '*'from the considera- 
tion of changeable numbers in inferior things to unchangeable numbers 
which are already in unchangeable truth itself?" .?? 

Number is perfect and has its origin in the One?? (De Mus. 6.17.). It 
is also reflected in that which He has created—the carmen universitatis, 
the poem of the universe (De Mus. 6.11.). It is particularly apposite 
therefore that Augustine should choose to illustrate his number theory 
by reference to the Ambrosian hymn Deus Creator Omnium, since this 
work describes God in terms reminiscent of the Platonic One.^? For 
Augustine text and music coalesce. Thus the hymn, non solum auribus 
sono numeroso, sed multo magis est animae sententiae sanitate et 
veritate gratissimus (De Mus. 6.17.). Music contains number and good 
music the perfect numerositas. The soul therefore, illumined and aided 
by God's gift of the judicial numbers, goes forward to confront such 
music and judge it good. 
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Having developed this framework, Augustine, in the second part of 
Book Six, goes on to stress the ethical implications arising out of the 
discussion. We have seen that Augustine is insistent on the correct 
ethical disposition to the stduy of music—one's aim must be moral im- 
provement, not profit or praise. The De Musica expounds the process 
by which one may come to an appreciation of good music—that is, 
music which is morally correct, not that which merely pleases the senses. 
The correct ethical disposition is found only in one who allows God to 
operate on the rational soul and guide its judicial sense to appraise 
music by the standard of divine truth. Man's pride, Augustine suggests, 
may disrupt God's plan and prevent the soul from appreciating what is 
good in music by diverting its attention to that which is below the 
soul—sensible pleasure (De Mus. 6.13.). 

Neo-Platonic in colouring, Augustine's discussion makes use of the 
Plotinian imagery of the fall of the soul.*' The soul, says Augustine, is 
in itself nothing. If it were something, then **it would not be subject to 
change and suffer a fading away from being'" (De Mus. 6.13.). 
Whatever the soul is, comes from God, but when the soul turns its back 
on God, *'it puffs up with pride" and becomes *'less and less'' (De Mus. 
6.13.). Those who appraise music solely by the passiones corporis (De 
Mus. 6.14.), do so out of a *'love of action" which arises from pride 
and which causes the soul to fall from the contemplation of truth to a 
lower state of distraction. At this lower level it focuses its attention on 
bodily pleasure. The soul falls from the contemplation of the divine 
numbers of wisdom received from God and goes further from the One, 
becoming ''less and less"! as it falls down the scale of lower numbers (De 
Mus. 6.13.). 

There is a hierarchy of number from the One Himself down through 
the numeri. All music, good or bad, contains in some way the divine 
patterning. God has created all things and rules through all, ut etiam 
peccatrix et aerumnosa anima numeris agatur, et numeros agat usque ad 
intimam carnis corruptionem: qui certe numeri minus minusque pulchri 
esse possunt, penitus vero carere pulchritudine non possunt (De Mus. 
6.17.). Such an aesthetic formula provided Augustine with a justifica- 
tion of the attraction that music had for him. 

In even the most degraded music known to Augustine some faint sug- 
gestion of the divinely ordered pattern could be dimly perceived. As one 
turned away from the imitative, pleasure-filled music of professional 
musicians and sought out a more spiritually satisfying music, the clearer 
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the divine pattern in music became. As we have seen, Augustine chose 
to present an Ambrosian hymn as an example of spiritually uplifting 
music, for it was this music that he remembered as a significant influ- 
ence on him in the period immediately following his baptism. It was also 
the hymn Deus Creator Omnium that brought Augustine solace follow- 
ing the death of his mother Monica at Ostia. 

The use of this hymn suggests a personal dimension to what appears 
at first sight a rather bland and impersonal work. Yet one must 
acknowledge that what is lacking in this disquisition are the personal 
touches that so animate the Cassiciacum dialogues De Ordine and De 
Beata Vita.** In those works indications of time and place add a vivacity 
to the presentation of the ponderous topics under consideration. Instead 
of the convivial group found in the dialogues, we have in the De Musica 
the anonymous exchange of question and answer between a pupil and 
his teacher. It is not unreasonable to suggest that Augustine, who com- 
posed both parts of this imaginary conversation was, in a sense, entering 
into a dialogue with himself as he sought to focus his own thoughts. 

In that masterpiece of introspection, the Soliloquies, composed in late 
386 or early 387, Augustine asserted that truth cannot be better sought 
for than by question and answer.^ In the De Musica Augustine used the 
same method to work through his own thoughts on music. Indeed his 
later comments on music in the Confessions^* reveal that he was ex- 
tremely conscious of the powerful influence that music exerted over 
him. Indeed, he feared enslavement by the pleasures of sound. When we 
place these later comments next to the early treatise De Musica, it would 
appear that it was the heuristic purpose of the De Musica to discover 
an aesthetic formula that would resolve Augustine's own personal 
doubts and worries about the correct response to music. 

Augustine's early musical experiences would have exposed him to the 
devotional music of the Manichees as well as to the frivolous music of 
the theatres. Yet his later Neo-Platonism made him suspicious of music 
altogether since music was perceived through one of the bodily senses. 
In the Confessions Augustine lists among the temptations that come 
through the senses such dangers as i/lecebra odorum and both the volup- 
tates oculorum and voluptates aurium. These are presented as part of 
that concupiscentia carnis which takes delight in the senses.*5 It is 
Augustine's admission that he was once fascinated by the pleasures of 
sound to the point of enslavement, until God liberated him. 

A note of uncertainty may still however be heard in Augustine's 
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voice. In the early De Musica Augustine's magister answers questions 
about the science of music with a confident self-assurance that is 
noticeably absent in Augustine's later comments on cantus in the 
church. Augustine feared that music might be distracting and, as Van 
der Meer has suggested, may have been influenced by Porphyry's rejec- 
tion of music and song in worship and his advocacy of a purer form of 
silent praise. Augustine could not hope for detailed guidance from 
earlier Christian writers, for while the church in the west took up en- 
thusiastically the hymn form introduced from the east,?' it appears to 
have lacked a systematic exposition of the correct Christian attitude to 
music. The apostle Paul had recommended the singing of psalms and 
hymns (Eph 6.18-20) and Christian writers such as Clement of Alexan- 
dria approved of liturgical singing while banning musical instruments 
from church services.** Others sought to prohibit even singing. It was 
in response to rigorists such as these that Augustine's contemporary 
Niceta of Remesiana wrote his sermon De Utilitate Hymnorum.^? He, 
like Augustine, grappled with the problem of whether music might 
distract one from the things of the spirit. 

In the Confessions it is Augustine's assertion that while he finds en- 
joyment in the music of hymns, especially if they are sung by trained 
singers, he does not enjoy music so much that he cannot leave it, if he 
wishes. He claims that it is not merely the singing that moves him, but 
rather the words of the text that is being sung.?^? Augustine's attitude is 
tinged with ambivalence, for while he prizes music, he admits that he 
finds it difficult to assign it a proper place in his affections. He fears 
that his senses will resist the control of reason, and confesses to having 
sinned this way in relation to music. 

This exaggerated fear of sensual pleasure led Augustine to consider 
banning music altogether from church services. It was however the 
memory of the part played by the music of the Milanese church in his 
own conversion experience that caused him to temper this severe at- 
titude. Yet ultimately he was not able to commit himself to an ir- 
revocable opinion. He waivered between an acknowledgement of the 
spiritual benefits that he knew from experience could come from singing 
in church and a fear of gratifying the senses.?! 

Despite his serious reservations Augustine, on balance, seems to have 
approved of music in the church. We know that he employed Ambro- 
sian hymnody in his own North African church.?? His Enarrationes in 
Psalmos reveal in particular that it was his practice to have his congrega- 
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tion sing a psalm before he delivered his sermon on the text.?? In this 
pastoral context Augustine reminds his congregation that they should 
concentrate on the words that they are singing, rather than merely at- 
tempt to produce agreeable sounds: Nam et meruli et psittaci et corvi 
et picae et hujusmodi volucres, saepe ab hominibus docentur sonare 
quod nesciunt. Scienter autem cantare, naturae hominis divina volun- 
tate concessum est.^^ Here Augustine returns to a theme implicit in his 
De Musica. 

significantly, Augustine's comments on cantus in Book Ten of the 
Confessions were treated right through the Middle Ages as an 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject, and were much quoted. 
His De Musica was popular in the early fifth century and in the sixth 
century Cassiodorus still saw fit to list Augustine as an authority on 
music. However, Augustine's work was quickly displaced by the grow- 
ing popularity of Boethius! De Musica, the work destined to become the 
standard musical text in the Middle Ages.?' 

Augustine's speculations on the nature of music in his early De 
Musica may appear at first sight far removed from his later reflections 
on the practical question of the place of cantus in the church. Yet in 
both cases Augustine sought to establish what was the correct attitude 
to musical pleasure. He hoped to find a way out of what was essentially 
a personal dilemma. In the process however Augustine gave to the Latin 
church of late antiquity its fullest and most systematic exposition of the 
Christian attitude to music, in both its speculative and practical aspects. 
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piricus, Adversus Mathematicos 6 (— Adversus Musicos). 

?! [t was believed, for example, that the Dorian mode was manly and brave while the 
Hypolydian was dissolute. See F. A. Gevaert, Histoire et théorie de la musique de l'anti- 
quité | (Gand 1875) 190-196 and W. D. Anderson, Ethos and Education in Greek Music 
(Harvard 1966) 31-33. 

? Rep. 3.399. trans. P. Shorey (Loeb ed.). 

?5 Rep. 3.401D. trans. P. Shorey (Loeb ed.). 

? Timaeus 47D. See also 35B-36B and 80A. 

* For example Plato, Rep. 10.598-602. Aristotle Pol. 8.6-7 endorsed limited practical 
music making as an acceptable part of a child's study of music but cautioned against a 
striving for professional virtuosity. See also Cicero, De or. 1.42 and Part. or. 22.80; 
Quint. 7nst. 1.10.31. Music as a liberal art is discussed by H.-I. Marrou in his History of 
Education in Antiquity trans. G. Lamb (New York 1956) 189 and St Augustin 197-210. 
? Also borrowed from Varro by Censorinus, De die natali 10. 

? On the ethical force of the word see C. J. Perl, Augustine and Music, Musical 
Quarterly 61 (1955) 505 and H. Edelstein, op. cit. 74. 

? Rep. 10.2.597-598; 10.4.602B. 

* A A full discussion may be found in Guitton, op. cit. 146-160. See also Amerio, op. cit. 
16 ff. 

5^ Augustine's probable sources are discussed by Solignac, op. cit. 131. 

?$ TeSelle, op. cit. 94. 

? See Nowak, op. cit. 

?^ Retract. 1.11.1. 

?  Augustine's number theory has an important ontological aspect as pointed out by E. 
Chapman, op. cit. 22-26. 

^^ Stressed by Plotkin, op. cit. 347. 

^! See the discussion by R. J. O'Connell, St Augustine's Confessions: The Odyssey of 
Soul (Harvard 1969) 144. 

^? Qe b. vita 1.6; 2.14; 3.17; 4.23; De ord. 1.3.6; 1.3.8; 1.7.17; 1.8.22; 1.9.27; 2.1.1; 
2.6.19. 

*? Sol. 2.7.14 cum enim neque melius quaeri veritas possit, quam interrogando et 
respondendo. 

^ Conf. 10.33. 
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*5 Conf. 10.32. inlecebra odorum; 10.33 voluptates aurium; 10.34 voluptates oculorum; 
10.35 concupiscentia carnis. 

*6  Porphyry, De abstinentia 8.60. See the comments of F. Van der Meer, Augustine the 
Bishop trans. B. Battershaw and G. Lamb (London 1961) 332. 

? Sozomen, HE 3.16; Aug. Conf. 9.7; Paulinus, Vita Ambrosii 4; Gennadius, De viris 
illustribus 96.231. 

*^ Á JClement, Paed. 2.4. A survey of patristic attitudes may be found in T. Gérold, Les 
péres de l'église et la musique. Études d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 25 
(Strasbourg 1931) 72 ff. 

^9 Text PL 52, 837-876. Wrongly attributed by Migne to the 6th century bishop Nicetius 
of Trier. Eng. trans. G. G. Walsh, Fathers of the Church "7 (New York 1949) 65-76. 

?! (Conf. 10.33. 

?! Conf. 10.33. ita fluctuo inter periculum voluptatis et experimentum salubritatis magis- 
que adducor; non quidem inretractabilem sententiam proferens, cantandi consuetudinem 
approbare in ecclesia, ut per oblectamenta aurium infirmior animus in affectum pietatis 
adsurgat. 

? We know, for example, that the Ambrosian hymn Zntende, qui regis Israel was sung 
one Christmas at Hippo. See Serm. 372.3. (PL 39, 1663). For an evocative picture of 
Augustine's liturgical practice see Van der Meer, op. cit. 325-346. 

9 Note for example Enarr. 2 in Ps. 32.1.4. (PL 36, 279); Enarr. 2 in Ps. 32.2.2 (PL 36, 
286). 

3*  Enarr. 2 in Ps. 18.1. (PL 36, 157). 

5 Some examples only: Rabanus Maurus, De inst.cler.2.48 (PL 108, 361 ff.); Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica Pt. II-II.Q.91.Art.2; J. Wycliffe, Of Feigned Contemplative 
Life (ed. F. D. Matthew London 1880) p. 191; Petrarch, De remediis utriusque fortunae 
(ed. P. Lentulus, Bern 1600). 1.23; J. Tinctoris, Complexus effectuum musices ch. 8. (ed. 
C. E. H. de Coussemaker, Scriptorum de musica medii aevi nova series 4, Paris 1876) 
p. 194. 

56 Cassiodorus, Znst. 2.5.10. 

? CTThe clearest exposition of Boethius' musical theory is to be found in H. Chadwick, 
Boethius (Oxford, 1981) 78 ff. The subsequent influence of Boethius' De Musica may be 
traced with the aid of E. de Bruyne, Études d'esthétique médiévale, 3 vols. (Bruges 1946). 
See also H. R. Patch, 7e Tradition of Boethius (New York 1935) 38-39. For a survey 
of the influence of Augustine's treatise in the Middle Ages see W. G. Waite, The Rhythm 
of Twelfth-Century Polyphony (New Haven, 1954) 35-37. 
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HOW MANY ZOROASTERS? 


ARNOBIUS, ADVERSUS GENTES I 52 


BY 


M. J. EDWARDS 


Age nunc veniat, quaeso, per igneam zonam magus interiore ab orbe 
Zoroastres, Hermippo ut assentiamur auctori, Bactrianus et ille conveniat 
cuius Ctesias res gestas historiarum exponit in primo, Armenius, Zostriani 
nepos, et familiaris Pamphylus Cyri... (Arnobius, Adversus Gentes I. 52). 


This passage has been amended many times, and with more enterprise 
than is normally thought becoming in an editor: it is cited here with the 
punctuation of Le Bonniec,!' but others have placed the commas so as 
to separate the ''familiaris Cyri" from the **Zostriani nepos'',? and 
others again, who wished to make it evident that the **Zostriani nepos" 
is not identical with *Armenius"', have moved the latter back into the 
history of Ctesias, where he displaces the ''Bactrianus'' in his turn.? 
Even in texts which carry the same punctuation as that of Le Bonniec, 
but are not supplied with commentary or translation, it is not clear 
whether the last seven words are used to designate three men, two men 
or one.* 

Doubts have been expressed as to the reading and interpretation of 
three words out of this seven:? only by examining these severally will it 
be possible to demonstrate that the seven words together make up one 
colon in the sentence and a reference to one man. 

1. *Pamphylus familiaris Cyri". I have quoted these words without 
the emendation of Le Bonniec, who writes **Pamphylius"' and indicates 
in his commentary that **Pamphylus"' cannot bear the adjectival sense 
which the context plainly requires. Such an assertion may be supported 
by standard dictionaries,* but dictionaries have often too little to say of 
later Latin, and no-one has yet used them to correct the text of Pris- 
cian, ^ which has 'fPamphylumque latus", or the orthography of 
Macrobius when in his Commentary on the Somnium Scipionis? he 
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writes of Er, the *'secretorum relator'' in the tenth book of Plato's 
Republic as **Pamphylus natione", a Pamphylian by birth. The word 
is an exact transcription of Plato's ''IláuquAoc(ov)",? and both in 
Macrobius and in the Latin Father the spelling with the y is to be pre- 
ferred. 

2. The tenth book of Plato's Republic is in fact the text which proves 
that the words **Armenius"' and *'*Pamphylus"' cannot be disengaged. 
Plato'? announces his closing myth as a vision received from '**'Hpóc cob 
'Appevtou, xó vévoc IIaugóAov''; Le Bonniec, following Bidez and Cu- 
mont,'!' rightly refers to a lost work IIepgi oecc, which, according to 
the notice of it in Proclus, adapted the words of Plato to produce a 
dedication to the Persian king in the name of his favourite seer: 


Some say that Er is not the parent of the whole myth, but Zoroaster; and 
I myself have come upon a book of his entitled IIepi góoecc, of which the 
opening words are: 

Zopo&oter ó " Apuev(ou IT&pupuAoG x&Oc Aéyet, 00a xe £v xoA£u.c xeAeutfioag rapà 
OcGv &£6ó&n xal 6ca éx tfj; XAÀmg toxopíac. 

In the middle of this it is evident that he is addressing one King Cyrus, but 
which King Cyrus it is he does not make clear. (Comm. in Rem Pub., Vol 
II p. 109.9, Kroll). 


The fact that the rubric is also found in the Stromateis of Clement 
shows that at least so much was current in Christian circles at the time 
when Arnobius wrote: 


And Zoroaster himself says: 

Té6s cuvéypodew Zopo&oxpnc, ó 'Apuevíou, tó Yévoc IlápuAoc, év moAépo 
t&Àeutfjoacg, £v &Om YevÓuevoc &O&ny xapà Ocov. (Stromateis V. 14 — PG 9, 
p. 157.2) 


The question is, not whether we take ''Armenius'"' with *fPam- 
phylus"', but how it should be explained. The writing IIepi ogícecc gave 
a different name to the prophet, but not a different nationality, and in- 
timated clearly that Armenius was his father's proper name. Le Bonniec 
says correctly that we should expect '*Armenii filius", though he does 
not propose to read it; ''Armenius"' he renders as a name (''Arménius, 
petit-fils de Zostrianus"' etc.), and must therefore believe that this is the 
point in the sentence where a catalogue of other sages supersedes the 
titles of Zoroaster.'? The objection to such a rendering is that, while we 
know an Armenius who was the father of Zoroaster, we know none, not 
even this one, who was an intimate of Cyrus or a prophet of any clime. 
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Le Bonniec is not required to meet this objection, since his solution 
to the difficulties of the passage is to hint at a */bévue d'Arnobe."' Con- 
fusions of all kinds are possible, since a hasty or unlearned reader might 
easily have construed the ambiguous syntax of the Republic to mean 
* Er, the Armenian, a Pamphylian by race."' Arnobius is known to have 
wanted leisure, if not erudition:? but let us note that he might also have 
found sanction for this false rendering in the history of comment on 
Plato's text. The happy substitution of '*'Apuovíov"" for *" Apuevíiov"" in 
Plutarch shows that even a genuine scholar might be disposed to retain 
an imperfect recollection of the true reading;'* a very similar error is at- 
tributed by Proclus to some anonymous authority; and the mistake 
implied by Arnobius was defended in the fourth century by one who was 
fully conversant both with philosophy and with Greek: 


For my part I even know of men who say that Er was an Armenian; such 
men must be made to explain how it is possible that an Armenian can be 
a Pamphylian by race. It makes no difference that men of great authority, 
like Theodorus of Asine, have held this theory. (Proclus, Comm. in Rem 
Pub. Vol II p. 110.15) 


What could be said of Er could be said of the putative Zoroaster: as we 
shall see, both the name of Zoroaster and the myth of Er were subjected 
to many hypotheses in the centuries between Plutarch and Theodorus, 
and the discrepancy between the quotation from Clement and that from 
Proclus shows that different versions were read. It is both charitable 
and prudent to suppose that Arnobius wrote what he had before him, 
and that it meant, however absurdly, what almost any reader would 
take it to mean. 

3. Although the expression ''Zostriani nepos" is fixed between two 
names for a single person which have been shown to be of the same 
provenance, its history does not appear to lead us to the same source. 
The name was used among ''Gnostics"' for the title of a book which was 
subjected to a lengthy refutation by Amelius, the brilliant pupil of 
Plotinus; its companion, which was exposed by the strictures of Por- 
phyry, bore the title Zoroaster.'$ The two names appear together on the 
seal of a Coptic document, in the contents of which Plotinus would have 
recognised some of the thoughts of his Gnostic foes.'" Zoroaster does 
not appear in the text, which is therefore always called by the name of 
Zostrianus alone;'* nevertheless, it is natural to suppose that he must 
have exercised some role in the original. Since the vision is imparted by 
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a spirit and received by Zostrianus,'? it seems plausible to surmise that 
Zoroaster was the man to whom the words of the seer were committed 
for the instruction of posterity:?? that the recipient of such words should 
be a descendant of the visionary himself is a convention that is followed 
in other treatises from the same hoard.?! 

Reference to a Book of Zoroaster is also made in the Apocryphon of 
John,? another Coptic rendering of a Greek treatise whose close rela- 
tion to the Zostrianus is not denied.? What Proclus says in general of 
the IIepi gócecg—that it was full of astrological lore and had nothing to 
do with Plato?*—is compatible with what we know of the **Gnostic'' 
book, but not enough to prove that the two were identical. These Coptic 
fragments do at least confirm, what was already known from Porphyry, 
that **Zostriani nepos'', and not ''Ostanis nepos'',? is the reading in 
Arnobius, who would appear to have good warrant, though in strange 
sources, for what he says of the prophet's descent. 

How are we to account for all these appellatives? Arnobius is eager 
to multiply proofs of his erudition, and would not have shortened his 
list by conflating characters from two books. We must suppose that he 
was acquainted with a single work which brought together the 
**Gnostic"" Zoroaster with a figure who emerged from indiscriminate 
speculations upon the Platonic myth of Er. Two kinds of source might 
be posited, between which it may be impossible to choose: 

A. A polemicist who was familiar with both impostures might have 
forestalled the Christian apologist by identifying the **Zostriani nepos"' 
with the friend of the Persian king. The IIegi gócecg and the Zoroaster 
might be treated together by any controversialist who observed that they 
were both designed to impugn the originality of Plato by a spurious ap- 
peal to the older name.?$ 

One candidate for such a role would be Cronius, a Pythagorean of 
the second century, who found occasion to speculate that Zoroaster had 
been the pupil of Er.? The purpose of this unconvincing assertion must 
have been to redeem the author of the Republic from the charge of 
plagiarism which the IIeei gócecc was sure to inspire in men of weak or 
hostile mind.?* Arnobius refers to this predecessor,?? but not in a man- 
ner that proves that he had read him; the testimony of Irenaeus seems 
to indicate that the Zoroaster was already in existence,?" but we cannot 
guess how widely it was known. 

Perhaps a better candidate would be Porphyry, who must have ac- 
quired a close knowledge of the **Gnostic'"" Zoroaster and can hardly 
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have been unaware of the arguments which surrounded the Ilegí gócecc 
both before and after his day. Arnobius does not name him, but there 
are reasons for supposing that the Father was acquainted with the 
writings of his great contemporary, either at first or at second hand." 

B. The IIcpi gócec; may have been current in a **Gnostic"' adaptation, 
which inserted Zostrianus into the genealogy of the Eastern sage. The 
discovery of a fragment from the Republic among the texts from Nag 
Hammadi is a proof that pagan literature might be preserved among 
Christian heretics—if anyone can be said to have preserved what has 
been so lamentably construed.?? In the case of the Zoroaster one might 
argue that the mistranslation of Plato was a necessary expedient for 
those who wished to retain only one account of the speaker's paternity. 

The second of these conjectures, which requires no multiplication of 
intermediaries and is therefore the more attractive, is supported by one 
statement which is found in Proclus' report of the IIepi qoecozc, in the 
Apocryphon of John, and in little else. If there is any allusion to Plato 
in this counterfeit IIepi egócecc, argues Proclus," it is the mention of 
Necessity, which the author makes identical with air. This equation is 
one for which Bidez and Cumont have laboured ineffectually to find 
parallels in any but Eastern writings:?* it is therefore the more remark- 
able that it appears to be implied, if not asserted, in the Apocryphon 
of John. 

According to the longest text, the ministers of evil have enclosed the 
human frame in a ''bond of forgetfulness'',?? comprising earth, fire, 
water and the *'spirit which originates in matter"'. That the last term is 
another name for wind is easily demonstrated in other parts of the 
treatise,?* and a philosopher would have had no hesitation in deducing 
the usual sequence of the four elements; he would then be forced to 
reason that the material spirit was air. The author goes on to speak of 
the **bitter fate'' which is begotten through the adultery of Sophia, and 
constitutes the ''last of the terrible bonds'':?' it blinds the whole crea- 
tion, disarms both wisdom and virtue with the fetters of oblivion and 
is master over all. The Greeks themselves would have favoured the in- 
evitable conclusion that Fate and the spirit of matter have the same 
properties:?* the inference that **Necessity is air'' is almost forced upon 
us by the logic of the text. It would be absurd to deny the possibility 
of an antecedent connexion between the ''Zostriani nepos"" and the 
"familiaris Cyri" when we have proof that the [epi oóoecc was so strik- 
ingly connected with the Apocryphon of John.?? 
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Whatever guesses may be made about the source of this passage, there 
should be no doubt as to the reading and the translation: we have 
discovered evidence, overlooked by previous annotators, of: 

(1) the use of '*'*Pamphylus"" as an adjective in passages where it 
translates its Greek equivalent. 

(ii) the absurdity which makes the putative speaker in Plato's myth 
at once an Armenian and a Pamphylian. 

(aui) the consequent possibility of a similar confusion in the lIege! 
góce&cc, Which substituted Zoroaster for Er. 

(iv) the existence of a book which might have represented Zoroaster 
as a descendant of Zostrianus, and endorsed at least one tenet which 
was felt to be distinctive in the IIegi eceox. 

*'Armenius, Zostriani nepos, et familiaris Pamphylus Cyri'' is thus a 
formula that defines a single character, and in English he is *'the Arme- 
nian Zoroaster, grandson of Zostrianus, and the Pamphylian friend of 
Cyrus"'. Whatever incongruities we may find here, they ought not to be 
laid too quickly at the door of the apologist or of his scribes, who have 
suffered too much already from the suspicion of commentators and a 
surfeit of editorial attention. 


NOTES 


!' Arnobe: Contre les Gentils, Livre 1, Paris 1982. All the comments discussed occur on 
page 354. 

? Orelli (Leipzig 1816) produces four Zoroasters: one in Hermippus, the Bactrian, the 
Armenian and the Pamphylian. The translations of Laurenti (Turin 1962) and Mac- 
Cracken (London 1949) also divide the Armenian and the Pamphylian, the latter 
translating: *'Armenius, the grandson of Zostrianus, and Pamphylus, the friend of 
Cyrus."' 

^ Hildebrand (Halle 1854) attempts to justify this in a long note. He produces three 
Zoroasters, a Bactrian, an Armenian and a Pamphylian who is also *'Zostriani nepos". 
^ Marchesi (Milan 1953) has Le Bonniec's punctuation; Reifferscheid (Vienna 1875) 
makes it clear that the **Armenius"' is the *'Zostriani nepos", but without commentary 
it is impossible to tell what he makes of the rest. 

5  *Bactrianus'' is easily parsed: it occurs as a title of Zoroaster at Adversus Gentes I. 
5: **ut inter Assyrios et Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus, non tantum 
ferro dimicaretur et viribus"' etc. Since Zoroaster is here described as a king, not as a 
*tmagus"', we cannot assign the Bactrian to Hermippus in Adversus Gentes I. 52, unless 
"^ we wish, like MacCracken, to advance a charge of confusion where none exists. (Note, 
however, that Eusebius makes the error at Praeparatio Evangelica p. 484d.) 

$ "The adjective *"Pamphylus"' is quoted neither in the Oxford Latin Dictionary nor in 
Lewis and Short. Le Bonniec's note **On soupconne une confusion avec le nom propre 
Pamphilius" is, however, quite arbitrary. 
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'^ Translation of Dionysius Periegetes 1.55. Note that the word appears to be a transcrip- 
tion from Greek, as are the other instances cited here. 

* Comm. in Som. Scip. I. 9.9. 

* [tis not clear that any later reader saw the joke implied in a word which might mean 
**of every race."' See Politicus p. 291a. 

'" Republic X p. 614a. 

" Les Mages Hellénisés, Paris 1938, Vol II p. 16. 

'? *''Apollonius, Damigero et Dardanus, Belus, Julianus et Baebulus....". This seems to 
be a variation upon a standard series. Apuleius (/Apology, p. 100, Helm) yokes Dardanus 
and Damigero in a catalogue of illustrious successors of Zoroaster and Ostanes, and the 
same source would appear to have bequeathed Dardanus and Damigero to Tertullian, De 
Anima 57. When lengthened by the passage of a century, such a list would certainly in- 
clude the Assyrian Belus and Julian, the author of the Chaldaean Oracles; it could hardly 
include an Armenius who lived a generation earlier than Zoroaster. 

7 See Jerome, Chron. p. 231.14 (Helm) and Le Bonniec p. 8. 

'" Quaestiones Conviviales p. 740b: évxaO& xc xóv àvxáyyeXov x&v év " Ai&ou IáppuAov vévoc 
"Apjioviou xaxpóc "Hpa 9' aotóv óvoutew. 

5. Comm. in Rem Pub. Vol II p. 110.12: oi 6& oóx 'Apuévtov xóv xaxépa q&oxovtec, &ÀÀ& 
... "Apuóvtov, apuxpóv tt epi. x0 Ovopa. mÀmpuqueAobvec. 

'5 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 16. 

7 See J. Sieber, **An Introduction to the Zostrianus Tractate from Nag Hammadi'' in 
Novum Testamentum XII pp. 233-40. 

'* The suggestion of J. Doresse that the Zoroaster and the Zostrianus were one book ap- 
peals only to those who believe that Porphyry and Amelius would have unwittingly 
duplicated one another's labours. (See J. Doresse, *'Les Apocalypses de Zoroastre, 
Zostrien et Nicothée"' in Studies in Honour of Walter Ewing Crum, Constantinople 1950). 
'? Forthe Zostrianus see J. M. Robinson, 7he Nag Hammadi Library in English, Leiden 
1977, pp. 268-93. 

? See A. J. Festugiere, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste, Paris 1950, Vol I pp. 332- 
54 on the tradition of revelation by father to son. 

? See Robinson, p. 452 for the peroration of the A//ogenes, addressed to his son Messos: 
both names are given as titles of **Gnostic"" works in Porphyry's Life of Plotinus 16. 
? Robinson, pp. 98-114. 

? See Antoinette Clark Wire on the A/logenes, Zostrianus and AJ in Robinson, p. 443. 
^ Comm. in Rem Pub. Vol II p. 109. 

"7 Orell, following Salmasius, seems to have persuaded Pauly-Wissowa to omit 
reference to this passage under the article **Zostrianos", RE 19 (1972) p. 853: **Erhalten 
ist von alledem nichts."' 

?5 See Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 16 and Plotinus, Enneads II. 9.6 on the **Gnostic"' 
disparagement of Plato. 

? Proclus, Comm. in Rem Pub. Vol II p. 110.2. 

? Proclus indicates clearly that the Epicurean Colotes had a polemical purpose in an- 
nouncing his discovery of the IIegi gócecec (Comm. in Rem Pub. Vol II p. 109); the charge 
of plagiarism would seem to have been part of a wider attack on the use of fabulous nar- 
rative: see Macrobius, Comm. in Som. Scip. I. 9. 

? Adversus Gentes II. 11. 
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?! Note also the summary of the Apocryphon of John in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I. 29, 
which implies an earlier date than 180 A.D. for both this book and the Book of Zoroaster. 
? See P. Courcelle, **Les Sages de Porphyre et les Viri Novi d'Arnobe"' in REL XXXI 
(1953) pp. 257-71. 

?? See edition, translation and commentary by J. Brasher in D. M. Parrott (ed.) Nag 
Hammadi Codices V. 2-5 and VI, Leiden 1979 pp. 325-40. 

? Comm. in Rem Pub. Vol II p. 109.20. 

* Les Mages Hellénisés, Vol II pp. 160-1. 

* Robinson, p. 110. 

?6 Robinson, p. 110 also speaks of four fiery winds. 

? Robinson, p. 114. 

?75 On matter and Necessity see Ps.-Plutarch, Epitome 26 and Plutarch, De An. Proc. 
in Tim. VI, esp. pp. 1014e-1015b. 

? Proclus also remarks that the ITeoi gócece differed from Plato in placing the sun in the 
middle of the planetary series; I cannot find that the Apocryphon of John or the 
Zostrianus either endorses or denies this **Chaldaean"' view. (See further Bidez-Cumont, 
Vol II p. 161 and Vol I p. 110.) 
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REVIEWS 


Anita Méasson, Du char ailé de Zeus à l'Arche d'alliance: images et 
mythes platoniciens chez Philon d'Alexandrie. Études Augustiniennes, 
Paris, 1986. 466 pp. 


It is not implausible, I believe, to attribute the remarkable post-war 
achievement of French scholarship in the area of Philonic studies to a 
conscious reaction against the scathingly negative portrait of Philo 
presented by Festugiére in the second volume of his classic work on the 
Hermetic Corpus (1949). Boyancé (REG 76 (1963) 64 ff.) demonstrated 
how uniquely valuable the evidence is which Philo supplies on intellec- 
tual developments in the 1st centuries B.C. and A.D. Harl in her com- 
mentary on Quis Heres (1966, cf. VChr 26 (1972) 60 f.) ably defended 
the thesis that Philo's remarkable double culture of Greek and Jewish 
elements marked a turning point in the history of spirituality. 
Nikiprowetzky in his seminal monograph (1977, cf. VChr 32 (1978) 
220 ff.) argued with great force that Philo emerges as an impressive 
thinker, provided he is read as an exegete of scripture who relates 
biblical realities to a philosophical language of reason. Cazeaux more 
recently (1983) took the defence of Philo to its apogee, claiming (not 
wholly successfully, cf. VChr 38 (1984) 209 ff.) that Philo's allegorical 
treatises are perfect examples of coherence and symmetry. 

The valuable monograph under review (based on a doctorate 
defended in 1982—little account has been taken of scholarly literature 
later than 1981) finds a worthy place in this scholarly 8:x90y4, to which 
indeed it is much indebted. Méasson has taken on the task of in- 
vestigating Philo's exploitation of the famous myth of the soul in 
Plato's Phaedrus. Her study is thus directly parallel to my own research 
on the 7i maeus (Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, Leiden 
1986). The structure and method of the work, however, is rather dif- 
ferent. Because of the highly independent way that Philo uses the myth, 
there was no point in following the Platonic text. Instead the book is 
organized by means of the most prominent themes which Philo extracts 
from the myth. In the first part Méasson exhaustively examines the 
images of God as reinsman and God as pilot. The remainder of the work 
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focusses on the human soul. Here an important distinction is made be- 
tween allegories of the soul and myths of the soul, corresponding to the 
two sections of the book's second part. In the former imagery from the 
Phaedrus is used to illuminate the structure and existence of the soul in 
its incarnated state (reinsman and horses, sinking and submersion, men- 
tal ascent to the etherial realm). In the latter the grand journey of the 
soul is traced, as it descends into incarnation and then at death ascends 
again to the heavenly fatherland, rejoining its divine source. 

As even the above summary, which wholly fails to do justice to the 
study's thematic richness, indicates, Méasson found it quite impossible 
to restrict her area of research to images drawn from the Phaedrus myth 
alone. Such material is almost invariably accompanied by or combined 
with themes, images, phrases derived from other Platonic dialogues. 
Chief among these is, of course, the Timaeus (hence much overlap with 
my own study, but the perspective is different and complementary). But 
the Phaedo 1s also highly influential, as well as selected passages from 
the Republic, Theaetetus, Politicus, Alcibiades I etc. One delightful ex- 
ample will suffice. At Virt. 13-14 health of the soul is equated with 
ocx9pocóvn and is said to occur when Aóvozc reins in Ouuóc and énzifuuí(o like 
restive horses. The allusion to the Phaedrus myth is obvious. Philo goes 
on to say that when the power of right thinking 1s in danger of being 
submerged (xaxaxAóGso0ot) by the stream of the passions, o«qopooóvn does 
not allow it to sink under the surface (óxoBooytov), but lifts it on high 
to a kind of immortality. The rare adjective óxoDpóyioz can come from 
nowhere else than PAdr. 248a7, where some of the human souls sink 
under compulsion of their unruly horses. But what about the more ex- 
plicit aquatic connotations of the verb xaxaxAó6eotau? Méasson, adduc- 
ing other texts such as Det. 100, Ebr. 70 etc., convincingly shows that 
another Platonic myth comes into the picture, that of the PAaedo, in 
which our earth is compared to an underwater realm and the human 
soul can only get a glimpse of the concealed higher world if it bursts out 
of the water like a flying fish (the correlation is patently encouraged by 
&vaxorn ew at both PAd. 109e3-4, Phdr. 249c3 and xxnvóc at 109e3, 24665; 
but the verb &vavijyev at Det. 100, Mut. 107, Spec. 3. 3 also suggests 
allegorization of the shipwrecked Odysseus, cf. Winston and Dillon in 
their commentary on Gig. 13). 

How are we to account for such combination and conflation of 
Platonic themes and images? Méasson has found, like many before her, 
that much light is shed on the Philonic material by comparing near- 
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contemporary authors such as Cicero and Plutarch. Systematic rework- 
ing of the Platonic corpus has taken place between the time of Plato and 
Philo, attributed by the author to *les commentateurs' or *les commen- 
taires de Platon' (cf. 13, 405 and passim). Although the collection of 
material is very valuable, I find the generic ascription to *commentators' 
somewhat dissatisfying (what it precisely means is actually not specified, 
but I take it to refer to the writers of formal commentaries). It does not 
tell us enough about how the process of the systematization of Plato 
may have proceeded. A more useful move here may have been to 
distinguish between systematization of doctrines and correlation of 
mythical motifs. An example of the former is the reinterpretation of 
Plato's doctrine of the tripartition and trilocation of the soul within a 
bipartite framework. Méasson plausibly sees the hand of Posidonius 
here (cf. now also Vander Waerdt GRBS 26 (1985) 373 ff.), reinforcing 
her argument by suggesting that Philo (perhaps unconsciously) recalls 
the philosopher's image of the £rigázr; when he makes his biblically 
based distinction between &vaácrng and trzeóc (cf. p. 170 on Agr. 83). 
But such systematization is primarily the work of philosophical treatises 
and handbooks rather than commentaries. Surprisingly Méasson does 
not adduce works such as Alcinous' Didaskalikos and Apuleius! De 
dogmate Platonis (and even Timaeus Locrus) which are the end- 
products of that process. The snippets of early commentaries which we 
have do indicate a conscious attempt to interpret Plato via Plato, but 
rather by way of answering aporiae (cf. the Anon. ad Tht.) than 
systematically. The correlation of mythical motifs on the other hand, 
can more credibly be attributed to the creative impulses of an associative 
mind such as Philo undoubtedly possessed. When, for example, at Aet. 
13 Philo describes the assembly of the gods as being addressed by the 
demiurge as zpeopóxaxoc xai jyeucov, the Timaeus is certainly being read 
with reference to the Phaedrus myth (cf. 246e), but is this not the kind 
of connection we might expect Philo himself to make, rather than at- 
tribute it to dependence on a commentary? 

The focal point of Méasson's study does not lie in Plato or Platonism, 
however, but rather in Philo's application of received ideas to his 
reading and interpretation of scripture. So she is equally scrupulous in 
tracking down the scriptural resonances which lead Philo to exploit the 
myth (the most famous of these is indicated by the title, though it oc- 
cupies only a short section of the whole book.) The greater part of the 
work is taken up with extended analysis of Philonic texts relating to its 
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main themes. Indeed such analyses, among which those of Opif. 69-71, 
Conf. 168-182, Spec. 3.1-6 deserve special mention, constitute its chief 
contribution to Philonic scholarship. Méasson sees her task as that of 
stripping Philo's images of their *vétement de banalité'; time and time 
again (though not in every case) she succeeds in demonstrating that 
Philo's exploitation of Platonic themes does not just amount to the 
jaded repetition of commonplaces (Festugiére!), but serves a clear pur- 
pose in his exposition of scriptural thought. Philo's method is basically 
one of adaptation and application, not seldom with clear polemical in- 
tent. Only once, for example, does Philo make a veiled reference to the 
charioted gods of the first part of the myth (Cher. 23-24); they are cor- 
related with the heavenly bodies in the cosmology of the Timaeus, but 
Philo at the same time polemicizes against the proponents of astral 
religion by emphasizing that these are securely held in check by and 
made to depend on the true Divine reinsman (note, however, that the 
verb é£bfotnoev has Aristotelian resonances, cf. 279229, 1072b14, 
ultimately going back to the story of the golden chain in 7/jad VIII—yet 
another example of the allusive riches of Philo's vocabulary). Méasson 
repeatedly affirms, and she is right to do so, that it is in this process of 
philosophical adaptation and scriptural application—which of course 
goes in two directions, for the reading of scripture is influenced or even 
determined (cf. p. 411) by philosophical knowledge already present to 
its reader—that Philo's originality lies. 

The book is very long on detail and a good deal shorter on synthesis 
and reflection of a more general kind. It would be uncharitable to 
criticize the author for this; she is in fact doing nothing else than follow- 
ing in Philo's own footsteps. But at least in one respect I would like to 
press her further. Philo's imagery, as the book amply reveals, possesses 
an astonishing flexibiliy and range of meaning. Noteworthy is the man- 
ner in which Méasson concludes her account of the soul's return to its 
fatherland (p. 402): *Le rapprochement de ces textes... montre que pour 
Philon, ciel, éther, monde intelligible peuvent dans le langage mythique 
étre équivalents. Seul demeure à l'origine de l'àme et au lieu de son 
retour le Dieu, Créateur et Pére, qui l'a marquée de son sceau; on est 
alors à mi-chemin du mythe et de la réalité de la foi. Does this mean 
that mythical imagery furnishes Philo with a /anguage which he uses as 
a flexible instrument for the expression of religious sensibilities, but 
which is ultimately incapable of the kind of systematic thought 
demanded of rational discourse in the areas of theology, cosmology, an- 
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thropology? Certainly much of the appeal which Platonic myth exer- 
cised on Philo finds its source in the fact that it can give expression to 
what lies beyond the realm of human experience. But the imagery is not 
only flexible, but also in the long run remarkably consistent; it points 
to a more coherent picture. Méasson seems to realize this, but shies 
away from working it out fully. On the last page of the book she affirms 
that the Phaedrus has inspired in Philo a myth which lies under the sur- 
face of his whole oeuvre but is never made entirely explicit. It is a myth 
of genesis and exodus, exile and return, sojourning and homecoming. 
Plato furnishes the model, the Bible tells the story. Philo, we must re- 
join, would certainly abhor the description *myth'. The deepest struc- 
tures of created reality as they pertain to man are being exposed to view 
here, and the language of imagery is required for the task. This study 
will aid the reader in exploring the remarkable richness of that language, 
but leave him or her yearning for a more synoptic account of the 
thought which that language serves to construct. 
Finally some comments on matters of detail. 


p. 49. Boyancé's interpretation of Plutarch Mor. 740B, noted in a footnote is 
to be preferred, especially with reference to Plato Rep. 529-531. 

p. 62. The ambiguity of the phrase 6 vooc xoo xavxóc in the relation to the ques- 
tion of (limited) transcendence needs to be noted. There is a difference between 
a captain, a coach and a patron of a football team; only the first-named is a 
part or a member of that team. Philo is not being very precise in Migr. 186 (cf. 
also Opif. 8). 

p. 102. Is the image of God as pilot totally absent from the Bible? For us yes; 
for Philo no, because he regards the image as hinted at in the biblical word 
&osOr|vat (cf. Plato Pol. 272e4, as indicated by Méasson on p. 94). At Conf. 165 
the same text conjures up the image of the reinsman. 

p. 144. Leg. 3.118 seems to me a good example of Philo's using the images of 
reinsman and pilot in a routine way. The suggestion that he might be prompted 
by Phdr. 247c8 is fanciful. 

p. 157. The war metaphor at Leg. 3.117 is doubtless an anticipation of the £y- 
0pa. in the biblical text Gen. 3:15 cited at $ 182 (cf. 185). 

p. 215-6. I missed here the reference to Philo's *Levitic spirituality' so strongly 
emphasized by Harl and Nikiprowetzky (cf. esp. Congr. 131-5). 

p. 221. 6 éxóuevoc 0c (Migr. 173) is not just the *mythical expression' of the 
óuot(cotc 0c of Tt. 176b; it is the Pythagorean :felos formula which is seen as 
parallel to the Platonic one. 

p. 249. The image of the heavenly bodies as an army is strong in the 
Aristotelian tradition; most of the references at J. Pépin, Théologie cosmique... 
149 n. 4 (but add De mundo 6 399b1, 400b8). 

p. 252. After the spirited defence of so many 'banal' images in Philo, it comes 
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as a shock to be told that the image of the heavenly bodies as a choir is *only 
a cliché'. Compare the impressive treatment of this theme in Philo by J. Miller, 
Measures of wisdom: the cosmic dance in classical and Christian antiquity 
(Toronto 1986) 56-80. 

p. 268. Insufficient reference here to the lengthy scholarly debates on the cor- 
relation between elements, parts of the universe and types of living beings; cf. 
Runia op. cit. 227 ff. Itis worth emphasizing (1) that the Xepozópov vévoc at Tim. 
40a1 are birds, and (2) that Somn. 1.134-141, because it appears to imply rein- 
carnation, is a unique and rather troubling text in Philo (cf. D. Winston, Logos 
and mystical theology in Philo of Alexandria (Cincinnati 1985) 36 ff.). 

p. 351. The vont xóXi; of Opif. 18, 24 is not really germane to Somn. 1.46; a 
reference to Somn. 1.188 would have been more to the point. 

p. 355. If there is a conflict between translations from the Armenian that is im- 
portant to the argument, then an expert in Armenian should be consulted. 

p. 374. On Opif. 69 and voc as the leader of the soul, cf. esp. Tim 41c7 Oetov 
Aevóu.evov Tiyeu.ovobv xe (exploited at Fug. 69). Again, it would have been worth 
stressing how unusual this passage is in Philo, above all on account of its des- 
cription of man as «pónov xt 0c6c; T. Tobin, Te creation of man: Philo and 
the history of interpretation (Washington 1983) 37 ff., has drawn radical con- 
clusions from it. 


The book is beautifully indexed, except that it inexplicably lacks an 
Index biblique. The analytical index is a model of its kind, and can be 
profitably consulted by those who lack the time to read the book in its 
entirety. Personally I would have liked more extensive references to and 
discussion of modern critical literature on Philo and his intellectual 
milieu; the index of modern authors occupies less than a single page. 


3762 VA Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 D. T. RUNIA 


Catharine Osborne, Rethinking Early Greek Philosophy. Hippolytus 
of Rome and the Presocratics. London, Duckworth, 1987. 383 p. 


Hippolytus! Refutation of All Heresies is one of those texts which 
provide us with valuable information on the thinking of the 
Presocratics. Traditionally it has been assumed that the only way to 
obtain knowledge of those early thinkers is to extract their ipsissima 
verba from the context of writings like that of Hippolytus and to 
reassemble them as a collection of 'fragments'. The present author 
advocates a new approach. She is not afraid of being misled by a biased 
reading. It is precisely the embedded text (in casu of the Presocratics in 
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Hippolytus) which supplies her opportunities to gain a better under- 
standing of those philosophers. 

The work consists of two main parts. In Part one two sections of Hip- 
polytus' Refutatio are used as test cases to illustrate Hippolytus' method 
of working, his handling of sources and the way in which his interests 
govern his selection and use of material; they deal with Aristotle and 
Simon Magus. In Part two the author applies her method to the 
passages in book 7 and book 9 in which Hippolytus discusses the 
philosophical systems of Empedocles and Heraclitus. It is important to 
Observe that it is Hippolytus' concern to align those Greek philosophers 
with heretical teachers of the early Church by demonstrating parallel 
structures of thought. Empedocles! way of thinking is compared with 
that of Marcion, Heraclitus! philosophy with the heresy of Noetus. 

The 'bias' of Hippolytus! reading is thus transparent, and it is 
precisely for this reason, in my view, that the new approach taken to this 
difficult text by the present author is so fruitful. The methodical issues 
involved, however, are of a more general kind, and so it will be useful 
for everyone who studies authors whose thought has not been trans- 
mitted directly to take knowledge of this book. 

It is not possible to give a detailed outline of the results of the re- 
thinking of early Greek philosophy that the book undertakes. This is, 
moreover, not the primary concern of most of the readers of this 
journal. Nevertheless, also for Patristic scholars there is much to be 
learnt. What the author writes, for example, on Marcion's antithesis 
between the gods of the Old Testament and the New Testament (contra 
Von Harnack) should definitely not go unnoticed. It is interesting to see 
how Hippolytus! method of comparing Greek philosophers and hereti- 
cal authors enables the modern reader to understand both of them 
better. 

In two appendices the author discusses the structure of Book one of 
the Refutatio (contra Diels) and the nature of Simon Magus' Apophasis 
Megalé. A third appendix contains all relevant texts of the Refutatio 
(Wendland's edition) with an English translation. (Note now also the 
new edition by M. Marcovich in Patristische Texte und Studien, 1986, 
reviewed in Vig. Chr. 42, 1988, 89-90). 

"This book is intended to be the starting-point from which new work 
on the Presocratics will derive impetus and inspiration, and not just the 
end-product of work already done.' With these words the author begins 
her Preface. One can only gratulate her on such an impressive start and 
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express the hope that her original and stimulating book will lead to fur- 
ther rich and rewarding results in the future. 
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Stephen Gersh, Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism. The Latin Tra- 
dition. 2 Vol. (Publications in Medieval Studies, 23, 1-2). Notre Dame, 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1986. 939 p. 


The present two volumes represent the first stage in an impressive 
project, viz. to map the course of Platonic philosophy from late anti- 
quity until the Renaissance. They describe the transmission of that 
philosophy up to the medieval period; a second part will deal with 
Platonism in the eight and ninth century, while a third will have the 
twelfth century as its object. The whole has as its focus of concern the 
Latin tradition. 

The author distinguishes a direct and an indirect tradition. As to the 
direct tradition, i.e. translations of Greek philosophical texts, he 
observes that it is hardly of any significance. Admitteldly there was, 
inter alia, a translation of part of Plato's Timaeus by Cicero, but this 
translation enjoyed only a limited circulation. Calcidius' translation on 
the same dialogue, on the other hand, did have great influence, but it 
was so embedded in its commentary that Plato's doctrines were only 
understood to the extent that they agreed with the views of the commen- 
tator. ''We must therefore turn to the indirect tradition,"' the author 
concludes (p. 16). 

Hence the present work consists of a series of essays on the elements 
of Platonic thinking in authors who lived in the period of Middle and 
Neoplatonism. The first volume deals, under the heading 'Middle 
Platonism', with Cicero (who is rightly described as Academic in terms 
of philosophical method but as giving provisional support to certain 
Stoic and Platonic views), Seneca (who was, of course, a Stoic philoso- 
pher, but in his Letters 58 and 65 records material presenting questions 
from an essentially Platonic viewpoint), Gellius (Noctes Atticae), 
Apuleius (De Platone et eius dogrnate, etc.), the Hermetic treatise 
entitled Asclepius. Then follow three short excursus on Censorinus, De 
die natali, on Ambrose's doxography in Hexameron, 1, 1, 1-4, on 
Augustine's Quaestio de Ideis. 
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In part II, under '*Neoplatonism', the following authors are dealt 
with: Calcidius, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, and Boethius, with 
short excursus on Marius Victorinus! Commentarius in Ciceronis Rhe- 
toricam, Firmicus Maternus' Mathesis, Favonius Eulogius'! Disputatio 
de somnio Scipionis, Servius! Commentarii in Virgilii Carmina, Fulgen- 
tius' Mitologiae and Expositio Virgilianae Continentiae, Priscianus 
Lydus' Solutiones eorum de quibus dubitavit Chosroes Persarum rex, 
and, in an appendix, Varro's Antiquitates rerum divinarum. 

Professor Gersh is a great teacher. In a systematic manner he shows 
how Platonic ideas grow and change in the hands of successive thinkers. 
Often he translates and analyses considerable pieces of text, thus giving 
the reader a feeling of nearness to the author under discussion. 

Behind the treatises on the individual authors there is a leading idea 
which gives a unity to the whole work. The author rejects the opinion 
that there is a rigid line of demarcation between ancient Platonism and 
Neoplatonism. In the philosophy of Plato he discerns two fundamental 
tendencies: first, the dualism of spiritual and :znaterial; secondly, the 
relation between spiritual and material conceived in a threefold manner: 
as a transcendence of the former, as its immanence, and as its simul- 
taneous transcendence and immanence (p. 40). The history of Platonism 
is the history of the elaboration of these fundamental tendencies. This 
elaboration should be called *Neoplatonism'. **Such a definition would 
certainly indicate a wider application of the term *Neoplatonism' than 
is usual in modern scholarship, ... yet the manner in which these philos- 
ophers return time and again to these same issues provides some justi- 
fication for treating them as parts of a unified historical phenomenon."' 
(p. 41). Thus the division into Ancient Platonism, Middle Platonism 
and Neoplatonism is employed as a purely cAronological classification 
in the present study (cf. p. 47). It is facinating to notice how the author 
succeeds in showing these fundamental issues at work in the successive 
thinkers. This study represents a truly great achievement in the descrip- 
tion of the history of Platonism. 

Because, as was said above, translations form an important element 
in this work, I permit myself some small remarks on some of them. In 
the Quaestio de Ideis Augustine says that in Latin the Ideas can be called 
"formae' or 'species', if one translates the term literally (- verbum e 
verbo transferre) and he continues: Si autem rationes eas vocemus, ab 
interpretandi quidem proprietate discedimus — rationes enim Graece 
Aóyo. appellantur non ideae — sed tamen quisquis hoc vocabulo uti 
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voluerit, a re ipsa non abhorrebit. The author translates (Vol. I, p. 404) 
the words ab interpretandi proprietate discedimus by **we deviate from 
exactitude of translation", which, in my view, is hardly in agreement 
with a re ipsa non abhorrebit. Should one not rather render *'from 
literal correctness of translation" '? —Some lines earlier (p. 404, 1.13) he 
neglects ergo, a word which is not unimportant for the line of argument. 

In Vol. II, p. 476-7, dealing with Calcidius' commentary of the 
Timaeus, in a passage on the division of the substance of the soul by 
the Demiurge, the author states that, in Calcidius' view, the parts into 
which the soul is divided should not be understood as 'parts' in the nor- 
mal sense of the term. The so-called 'division' represents rather ''an 
analysis of its powers and the arrangement, so to speak, of its faculties, 
activities, and functions." This quotation is meant as a rendering of 
Calcidius own words: consideratio est virium ordinatioque veluti mem- 
brorum actuum eius officiorumque. Here the author has overlooked 
that veluti membrorum should be taken apart. Calcidius speaks of 'an 
arrangement of activities and frustrations, as if they were members! . He 
could also have said 'as if they were parts'. Thus the words 'tamquam 
membrorum' precisely elucidate what Calcidius wants to argue and 
what the author correctly explains in his analysis of the passage. 

One can only hope that the author will succeed in describing the 
further history of Platonism with the same verve and insight that he has 
shown in these splendidly edited volumes. 
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Eusébe de Césarée, La Préparation Évangélique, Livres XIV-XV. In- 
troduction, texte grec, traduction et annotation par Édouard des Places, 
s.j. (Sources Chrétiennes, 338). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1987. 451 
p. 290 F. 


Dans ce volume, le huitiéme qui est consacré à l'apologie impressio- 
nante d'Eusébe, on trouve le texte et la traduction des deux derniers li- 
vres de cet ouvrage. Aprés avoir discuté, dans le livre précedent, la 
philosophie de Platon, les points oü celle-ci s'accorde avec *les oracles 
des Hébreux' et ceux oü elle s'y oppose, Eusébe passe maintenant aux 
autres écoles de la philosophie grecque. On connait le procédé de 
l'auteur: il fait parler les représentants de cette philosophie pour mon- 
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trer qu'il avait raison de préférer les croyances hébraiques aux opinions 
des philosophes illustres de la Gréce. Cela résulte dans une série de cita- 
tions, qui sont souvent inconnues par ailleurs, p.ex. les fragments d'At- 
ticus dans le livre XV. Dans une Introduction bréve l'éditeur donne un 
apercu des fragments des auteurs cités. 

Gráce à sa connaissance profonde de la philosophie grecque, le Pére 
des Places était l'éditeur idéal de ces deux livres. Le texte grec est accom- 
pagné d'annotations critiques trés succinctes. (Lire xo au lieu de «o en 
XV 2,2 et óAnc(ac au lieu de àv0e(a; en XV 22,17). 

A certains endroits de la traduction, qui est en général exacte et soi- 
gnée, on pourrait se poser des questions: en XIV 3,7, aprés avoir dit que 
Démocrite regarde le vide et le plein comme les principes du tout, Eu- 
sebe poursuit: 10 zAÀTjoec 0v Aévcov xai oxepeóv, tó 08 xevóv uT, 0v. Traduction 
de l'éditeur: «pour lui, le plein est aussi le solide, et le vide, le non-étre.» 
Ne doit-on pas considérer le participe comme prédicat et traduire «le 
plein est /'étre et le solide» etc? 

En XV 9,2, discutant la place de la doctrine de l'immortalité de l'àme 
dans la philosophie de Platon, Eusébe dit: oxs60v yàp xó ovvéyov tr|v r&ocav 
atpectw tàvOpóc tob0t &£cuv. lraduction frangaise: «car c'est là presque 
l'unique bien de toute l'école du grand homme.» N'est-il pas meilleur 
de parler de «/a doctrine centrale du systéme du grand homme»? Car 
dans le texte suivant Eusébe montre comment les doctrines de Platon 
dans les domaines divers de sa philosophie découlent de cette doctrine 
centrale — Est-il juste de traduire en XIV 5,8 6 0eóc par 'un dieu"? 

Que l'éditeur veuille accepter ces petites remarques comme un temoi- 
gnage de l'intérét pour son livre précieux. 
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Grégoire le Grand. Colloques internationaux du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique Chantilly, Centre culturel les Fontaines 15-19 
septembre 1982. Actes publiés par Jacques Fontaine, Robert Gillet et 
Stan Pellistrandi. Paris, Éditions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1986. 690 p. 


En 1982 un grand nombre de patristiciens s'est réuni à Chantilly pour 
assister à un colloque portant sur Grégoire le Grand, pére de l'Église, 
qui se trouvait aux frontiéres de l'Antiquité et du Moyen Age et qui, par 
ses écrits, a exercé une influence profonde qui est cependant difficile à 
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déterminer. Les actes du colloque viennent de paraitre. Les communica- 
tions — plus de cinquante — ont été classées en cinq catégories: 1. Gré- 
goire et son temps. 2. Grégoire théologien et maitre spirituel. 3. Gré- 
goire écrivain. 4. Tradition manuscrite et survie de Grégoire. 5. 
Grégoire et la liturgie. 

Bien des spécialistes dans le domaine des études grégoriennes et dans 
celui de son temps ont participé au colloque de Chantilly (pour ne men- 
tionner que quelques noms: Adalbert de Vogüé, Dag Norberg, Joan M. 
Petersen, Lellia Cracco Ruggini, Jacques Fontaine, Friedrich Prinz et 
Marc van Uytfanghe). Il est impossible d'énumérer ici toutes les com- 
munications, dans lesquelles souvent des questions actuelles sont discu- 
tées. Il y a, par exemple, la question de savoir dans quelle mesure Gré- 
goire a compris et lu les textes grecs. Il me semble qu' à cet égard on 
ne distingue pas toujours suffisamment les sources directes et indirectes 
et qu'on a quelquefois tendance à exagérer la connaissance du grec de 
Grégoire. 

On pourrait étre surpris qu'on n'ait guére prété attention, malgré 
l'abondance des sujets, à l'influence de saint Augustin sur Grégoire. 
Tous ceux qui se sont familiarisés avec les textes de ces deux auteurs, 
découvriront sans cesse des réminiscences aux écrits de l'évéque d' Hip- 
pone dans les oeuvres de Grégoire. Un autre théme qui peut-étre mérite- 
rait d'étre étudié plus dans le détail est la survie de Grégoire au Moyen 
Áge. A ce sujet, les études de R. Wasselynck et de G. Dufner ont frayé 
le chemin, mais il reste beaucoup à faire. Le rapport détaillé des discus- 
sions qui ont suivi les communications constitue une part essentielle des 
Actes marquant une nouvelle étape dans les études sur Grégoire. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis. Book I (Sects 1-46). 
Translated by Frank Williams (Nag Hammadi Studies, XXXV). Leiden- 
New York-Kobenhavn-Kóln, Brill, 1987. XXX and 359 pages. 


Epiphanius' Panarion is most important for those who are interested 
in early Christian sects. The Greek text was edited by K. Holl in Die 
griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller in three parts, viz. 1-33 in 1915, 
34-54 in 1922 (not 1-46 and 47-54, as is said in the Introduction) and 65- 
80 in 1933. A new edition by J. Dummer is in production. The Panarion 
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has not until now been available in a modern translation. The transla- 
tion is based upon Dummer's forthcoming revision. 

We thank the author for a reliable translation. It is an introduction 
to a text which is often difficult to access. 

In the Introduction to this translation we find something about the 
text, Epiphanius' life and writings, the Panarion itself, its sources and 
language and the present translation. Half a page is devoted to the rela- 
tion between this work and the Nag Hammadi writings. The work ends 
with a valuable Subject Index. 

At the bottom of the pages footnotes have been added of which only 
a few go into the text, variant readings or possible alternative transla- 
tions. Most of them are references to the Old and New Testament, early 
Christian and especially Gnostic writings. A glance at Holl's footnotes 
shows that the present ones have been thoroughly updated. It 1s clear 
that one can differ in opinion about some of them. 

At the beginning of each Sect it is said which sources have been used 
by Epiphanius. We give a few examples of the contents of these foot- 
notes. On p. 106, n. 1 it is said: *'Sect 28 (scil. the Cerinthians) appears 
to be drawn from Iren. I. 26.1; Acts; 1 Corinthians; and oral sources. 
Cf. Hippol. aer. VII. 33; Ps.- Tert. 3.2". Theremark might be confus- 
ing because it does not say anything about the importance of the various 
sources or where and in which quantities they have been used. We 
wonder, for example, what is the meaning of *'Cf. ...Ps.-Tert. 3.2", if 
one realises that Epiphanius made it the starting point of his description 
of the Cerinthians. On. p. 112, n. 1 is spoken of the Nazoraeans in 
which it is said that Epiphanius made use of Eus. H.E. II 17.1-24 and 
that **Other discussions or mentions of the Nazoraeans occur at Iren. 
I. 26.2; Hippol. aer. VII. 34; Ps.-Tert. 3"' and some other passages 
in Jerome and Origen. A similar remark can be found in Holl's edition. 
One wonders why a number of references to the Ebionites are given in 
connection with the Nazoraeans. Epiphanius is the earliest writer speak- 
ing about the Nazoraeans which he clearly distinguishes from the 
Ebionites. If Jerome and later writings are mixing up the two sects we 
are not allowed to do the same. On. p. 119, n. 1 is spoken about the 
Ebionites. Epiphanius' description is notoriously confusing. It is said 
that *'Sect 30 (scil. the Ebionites) has points of contact with Eusebius, 
the Pseudo-Clementines, and other literature, but its literary sources are 
not apparent''. We wonder whether this conclusion is of any help to the 
reader. But, apart from this, we may say that recent studies were able 
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to give a fairly good understanding of the sources used by Epiphanius 
and the way he arrived at his literary concoction. For the rest we may 
remark that the reference to the Pseudo-Clementines is somewhat 
misleading because Epiphanius did not use this work but its sources. We 
might add that in these pages the author persistently refers to Jer. Vir. 
I11. 3 (see p. 112, n. 1; 118, n. 30 and 119, n. 41) in stead of Jer. Vir. 
III. 3. Finally on p. 255, n. 1 it said: *^The sources for Sect 39 (scil. the 
Sethians) are not certain. Hippolytus may be one, as evidenced by the 
resemblance between Sect 39 and Ps.-Tert. 2, 7-9. But the 'Sethians' 
reported by Hippol. Haer. V 19-22 bear no resemblance to the group 
described here". The name Hippolytus is mentioned twice, but the 
general reader does not understand whether he is supposed to be or not 
to be a source. For the rest we may add that Epiphanius in his descrip- 
tion of the Sethians is simply copying and adapting material found in 
Ps.-Tertullian. 

It is not difficult to discover occasional footnotes which raise a 
number of questions. A few examples suffice: Why are the Nazoraeans 
representing the Mandaeans? (p. 42, n. 1). Is the question of the name 
**Norea or Orea"' not much more complicated than appears from a few 
references to passages where this name also occurs? (p. 83, n. 4). Why 
is Holl quoted who—quite unjustifiedly—supposed that the Diatessaron 
was called **The Diatessaron *According to the Hebrews' "'? (p. 349, n. 
8). 

That does not say that many of other references are not valuable. But 
are they of much help to the reader? If somebody wishes to go into some 
sect or a particular subject he first of all wants to know what has already 
been done in that field. Even if the literature is not given in the foot- 
notes, a list of secondary literature is urgently needed. We hope that this 
will be offered in one of the coming volumes. 

However, the book has been written in the first place to give a transla- 
tion of an important early Christian writing. With this in mind we are 
looking forward to the next volume! 
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Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, in deutscher Übersetzung heraus- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Schneemelcher. 5. Auflage der von Edgar Hen- 
necke begründeten Sammlung. I. Band: Evangelien. J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck) Tübingen 1987. X and 442 pages. 


This is the first part of the fifth edition of the Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen, published once under the name of E. Hennecke, later 
under those of E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher and now with W. 
Schneemelcher as the sole editor. This fifth edition does not radically 
differ from the third one (NTApo', the fourth was identical with the 
third). In the title of some chapters a new name has been added to the 
original one and a few chapters have been rewritten. 

The Haupteinleitung about the Canon of the New Testament and 
New Testament Apocryphal Literature has been written again by 
Schneemelcher. The contents do not differ very much from those of the 
third edition. It appears, however, that it has become more and more 
difficult to find an adequate definition of what is supposed to be 
*apocryphal'. This is the result of a great number of writings among the 
Nag Hammadi discoveries which are supposed to be of an apocryphal 
nature. 

The plan of this book only slightly deviates from that of NTApo?. A 
great number of Nag Hammadi writings have been added which have 
been dealt with by H.-G. Bethge, Beate Blatz, W.-P. Funk, D. Kirchner, 
C. Detlef, G. Müller and H.-M. Schenke. The various introductions to 
these writings are, as is usual in this book, useful, concise and provided 
with the necessary literature. 

Of the vast amount of texts, notes and introductions a few ask for our 
attention. O. Hofius, the new editor of the Versprengte Herrenworte, 
reduced their number from the original twelve given by J. Jeremias in 
NTApo!? to seven of which only four are '*überlieferungsgeschichtlich 
unableitbar'' (p. 76). For the time being, nobody knows how to limit 
the enormous amount of agrapha, but in this way one is deprived of 
many interesting sayings of Jesus which are present in early Christian 
literature. In their own way these sayings reflect the development or the 
rethinking of an important part of the Gospel traditions. 

The chapter about Jewish Christian Gospels was originally written by 
P. Vielhauer, but the text has been revised by G. Strecker. Vielhauer's 
contribution in NTApo? was exemplary in its time, but it still reflected 
the discussion of Waitz and Schmidtke. A good example is the way in 
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which the references to £o Joudaikon in some New Testament manu- 
scripts have been dealt with. Most of the remarks about this source 
given by Schmidtke are out of date and the corrections made in this edi- 
tion are not quite right. It is to be regretted that after about thirty years 
many references to the Gospel of the Nazoraeans which are based upon 
secondary sources in NTApo? have not been checked with the original 
writings. The 26th fragment, supposed to have been part of the Gospel 
according to the Nazoraeans, still reads ''...bedeuten acht Tage der 
Wiederkehr (?) des Osterfestes" . The question mark will be puzzling to 
a new generation of readers of this book. But already in 1965 Strobel 
showed that the passage reads significant VIII dies postremi pascae, 
which means the last Easter on which Christ will return, instead of the 
impossible conjecture of Wilmart significant VIII dies post remi(ssio- 
nem) pascae. 

Apart from the Gospel of Thomas and that of Philip, eight Nag Ham- 
madi Writings have been brought together under the title Dialoge des 
Erlósers. These texts have in common that Jesus speaks with one or 
more of his disciples and gives them various revelations. Some of them 
bear the titel Apocalypse! and other ones have the form of a letter. 
They also have in common that none of them bears the name of 
*Gospel'. 

Already in NTApo? a chapter was devoted to Andere gnostische 
Evangelien und verwandte Literatur. This is a group of heterogeneous 
writings to which also the Gospel of Truth is supposed to belong, but 
since it does not obviously belong to the '*Gattung 'Evangelien' "' the 
text has not been given. Many of these writings are only known by their 
title which is mentioned by one of the ecclesiastical authors. 

With many other writings which are not explicitly mentioned here, 
this book gives a fair number of writings which are commonly called 
*apocryphal'. It appears impossible to give a definition of these 
writings. They have come together as a result of an historical develop- 
ment. The beginning of this development has been clearly described in 
the Introduction to this book. Some of the works, called *apocryphal 
once, now belong to other groups like the Apostolic Fathers but other 
have been added to their number like some Nag Hammadi Writings. It 
is up to the various editors which books are included in their collection 
and which have to be left out. We are grateful to have the core of these 
writings again supplemented by some of their satellites. 
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Richard I. Pervo, Profit with Delight. The literary Genre of the Acts 
of the Apostles. Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1987. XIII and 212 pages. 


The author begins his book with the following remark: ''As the 
second of two volumes composed by the writer of the Third Gospel, the 
Book of Acts has been subjected to the same techniques of historical 
criticism employed in Gospel studies" (p. 1). This means that one has 
tried to discover the sources behind Acts, that one has gone into the 
historicity of the events described in this work, that one has applied 
form-criticism to the text and especially to its speeches and that one has 
tried to elucidate the theology of the final redactor. The author is 
thoroughly aware of these various approaches, but he is convinced of 
their limitations. They have resulted in an endless discussion since none 
of these *'techniques'' is able to cover the contents as a whole. 

Up to the present the form of Acts is usually compared with ancient 
historiography. But, according to the author, this does not solve the 
various elements present in Acts. He assumes that Acts belongs to the 
group of historical novels. The word *''novel"" has to be emphasized. 
The author of Acts tried to draw the attention of his readers with the 
help of various literary devices which can be found in ancient novels. 
He gives examples of *fhumor and wit", ''irony", ''burlesque and 
rowdy episodes"', ''cleverness and wit", **pathos"', **utopian, exotic 
and colorful scenes"" and many other ones. All these are discussed in the 
wider context of pagan and Jewish literature of the same nature. But 
especially the Apocryphal Acts are representatives of this genre. The 
author disagrees with Schneemelcher and Scháferdieck who regarded 
the Apocryphal Acts as examples of a different genre than that to which 
belong the canonical Acts. Contrary to this we read: *"The canonical 
and apocryphal Acts treat similar material in similar ways. Generically, 
they are representatives of a subgroup within the broad category of the 
ancient novel"' (p. 135). We are convinced that the discussion has not 
come to an end. The author also knows that the leading themes in the 
canonical Acts and the Apocryphal Acts are different. However, this 
book which is very well documented (notes on p. 143-185) and which 
is a delight to read will benefit further studies in both kinds of Acts. 
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The New Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: a guide to 
publications, with excursuses on apocalypses by James H. Charlesworth 
with James R. Mueller, assisted by many, especially Amy-Jill Levine, 
Randall D. Chesnutt and M. J. H. Charlesworth. Atla Bibliography 
Series, No. 17. The American Theological Library Association and The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc. Metuchen, N.J., and London 1987. XVI and 
450 pages. 


A Bibliography is useful, it is supposed to show omissions and after 
some time the contents have to be supplemented. In a review it is, there- 
fore, advisable to demonstrate its character and significance. It deals 
with the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the New Testament. This 
title seems to imply that the bibliography consists of titles of books and 
articles about ancient Christian writings which are related with the New 
Testament in some way or another. The problem, however, is that 
nobody is able to say what this relation is supposed to be. For a great 
part these are Christian works in their own right. Among them are those 
with the name ''Acts"', **Gospel"' or *'Apocalypse"' but from this name 
only it is impossible to conclude anything about the nature of these 
writings and their relation with those in the New Testament bearing 
similar names. 

Under these circumstances it seems good to say which writings are 
omitted in this Bibliography, viz. the Apostolic Fathers, the Nag Ham- 
madi writings, the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, even those accepted 
by the Christian Church, early Syriac writings and early versions of the 
New Testament. This has nothing to do with their contents which 
perfectly fit into this bibliography but simply because these writings are 
usually already studied as part of a separate group. All this means that 
the time has come to avoid the name Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the New Testament as is done with its counterpart the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. 

An addition to this Bibliography is a chapter about the Apocalypse 
of John and the early Christian Apocalypses. It would have been possi- 
ble to do the same with early Christian Acts, Gospels and Letters. How- 
ever, the remarks about the Apocalypses are interesting but serve more 
as examples of how very complicated matters are with regard to 
these apocalypses—and the same would apply to Acts, Gospels and 
Letters—than to elucidate this complex affair. Also here, we seem to 
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look for obvious relations because of a similar name or genre which do 
not exist with regard to the contents of these writings. 

The book is the work of a scholar and his colleagues who opened their 
private files to the public. We are grateful that this opportunity existed. 
For those who wish to look for literature about a great number of an- 
cient Christian writings—given in alphabetical order—which have been 
published anonymously or under a false name, it is a useful but certainly 
not an infallible or exhaustive tool. 
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W. Witakowski, 7he Syriac chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel- 
Mahre. A study in the history of historiography (Acta Universitatis Up- 
saliensis, Studia Semitica Upsaliensa, 9). Uppsala, 1987. 182 p. 


Oriental Christian historiography consists largely of compilations 
based on earlier works, such as the Greek historical works of Eusebius, 
Sozomen or Socrates, and on further texts belonging to the author's 
own tradition. These compilations are usually concluded by an account 
of the period contemporary to the author/compiler himself. Because of 
this rather intricate structure of many Christian historiographical texts 
in Syriac, Coptic, Arabic and other languages, it is quite understandable 
that modern scholars so far have studied them almost exclusively from 
the point of view of source analysis, without having had the opportunity 
to assess their value as historical documents. And those evaluations that 
do exist, even if founded on extensive comparison with parallel sources, 
still make use of rather outdated criteria, according to which such 
features as emphasis on miraculous events, personal bias on the part of 
the author, inaccuracy as to historical dates, or even a poor style, are 
considered to disqualify the text as a whole. 

A case in point is the Syriac universal chronicle once ascribed to the 
eighth-century Jacobite patriarch Dionysius of Tel-Mahre, but now 
generally known to be the work of an anonymous monk belonging to 
the same age as the patriarch and still commonly referred to as Pseudo- 
Dionysius of Tel-Mahre. Despite a fruitful history of source analysis, 
both pertaining to the CAronicle as a whole and to particular sections 
of it, scholars have restricted their evaluations of its historical value to 
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rather superficial remarks of a depreciating nature, based on the prin- 
ciples mentioned above. 

In view of these circumstances the present study by Dr. Witakowski 
is an important contribution to our understanding of oriental 
Christian—not only Syriac—history writing. The well developed state 
of research concerning the Chronicle and its sources (summarized in the 
Introduction) allows W. to proceed and turn his attention towards 
Pseudo-Dionysius's personality, his attitudes and the purpose he must 
have had in compiling his Chronicle. The essence of W.'s method is, to 
use his own words, to consult the CAronicle **as a source of information 
on itself" (p. 28). 

In order to describe the period in which the anonymous chronicler 
lived, W. in chapter 1 gives an account of the Jacobite community and 
the position of Christians in general during the early Abbasid caliphate. 
This historical reconstruction of the background of Pseudo-Dionysius's 
life and work is original in that it combines earlier studies with extensive 
quotations from the Chronicle itself. Chapters 2 and 3 contain an 
outline of the tradition to which the work of Pseudo-Dionysius belongs: 
W. here deals with universal chronicles in Hellenistic scholarship and 
with Jewish and Christian historiography in Greek, and subsequently 
gives a brief but complete overview of the universal chronicle in the 
Syriac tradition (Jacobite as well as Nestorian, Melkite and Maronite). 

Chapter 4 is the main section of the study. Despite the scantiness of 
available data, W., by scrutinizing and combining all minute details 
contained in the Chronicle, gives us a fairly clear idea of the chronicler's 
personality. Pseudo-Dionysius, a monk from Northern Mesopotamia 
who lived from approximately 700 to shortly after 775 A.D. and who 
was an inmate of the monastery of Zuqnin, just north of Amid (the 
present Diarbakir), emerges as a man of a modest level of theological 
training, who understood Arabic but not Greek, and who was mainly 
concerned with his own region and community, viz. the monophysite 
Christians of Mesopotamia. Though generally rather hostile towards 
Nestorians, Jews and Muslims, he strongly criticizes certain Jacobite 
monks and bishops as well, and he occasionally writes with some sym- 
pathy about outsiders who fall victim to suppression by the Abbasid of- 
ficials. | 

In the same chapter, W. also deals with the categories into which the 
contents of the Chronicle can be divided, with the form in which it is 
presented, with its chronological structure, with the way sources are 
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used and referred to, with the aim Pseudo-Dionysius pursued while 
writing his work, and with his historical outlook. Both in the parts 
where he reproduces earlier sources and in the original parts of his 
work, the chronicler's goal is shown to be ''applied historiography, i.e. 
serving the purpose of moral teaching" (p. 137). Pseudo-Dionysius 
quite frankly rejects chronological accuracy as immaterial compared 
with the importance of the deterrent examples provided by the narrated 
historical events, and he displays a particular interest in natural 
catastrophes, diseases and other forms of what he considers to be 
punishment. 

W.'s final chapter (5) is a detailed and very useful study of the 
Chronicle's terminology pertaining to the concepts of history and 
historiography. 

In brief, W.'s analysis of Pseudo-Dionysius's background and his at- 
titudes as an historiographer provides the historian with an indispen- 
sable tool for a proper understanding of the Chronicle. Moreover, he 
convincingly shows that these data are historical facts in themselves, too 
important to be simply dismissed as narrowmindedness. Dr. 
Witakowski's systematic study of those features is an example to be fol- 
lowed in the approach to numerous other oriental Christian 
historiographical texts, provided sufficient previous work has been done 
with regard to the identification of their sources. 


2334 ET Leiden, Boerhaavelaan 120 J. DEN HEUER 


AAEZANAPINA. Hellénisme, judaisme et christianisme à Alexan- 
drie. Mélanges offerts au P. Claude Mondésert. Paris, Les Éditions du 
Cerf. 1987. 


Bibliographie de Cl. Mondésert (XV-XVIII). J. Pouilloux, Avant-propos; Cardinal H. de 
Lubac, Souvenirs (1940-1945) (9-13); M. Harl, Le nom de l'arche de Noé dans la Septante. 
Le probléme des choix lexicaux des traducteurs (15-43); E. Starobinski-Safran, La com- 
munauté juive d'Alexandrie à l'époque de Philon (45-75); M. Petit, Exploitation non- 
biblique des thémes de Tamar et de Genése 38. Philon d' Alexandrie, textes et traditions 
juives jusqu'aux Talmudim (77-115); M.-J. Rondeau, IIgeyuaxoAovetv. Pour éclairer Phi- 
lon, Fug 54 et Somn. I, 228-231 (117-150); A. M. Ritter, De Polycarpe à Clément: aux 
origines d' Alexandrie chrétienne (151-172); E. Osborn, Clément, Plotin et 'Un (173-189); 
R. Merkelbach, Un petit atvtyuo dans le prologue du Protreptique (191-194); A. Guillau- 
mont, Le gnostique chez Clément d' Alexandrie et chez Évagre le Pontique (195-201); H. 
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Crouzel, Origene et la troisieme hypostase plotinienne: l'àme du monde (203-220); A. 
Grillmeier, La «Peste d'Origéne». Les soucis du patriarche d' Alexandrie dus à l'appari- 
tion d'origénistes en Haute-Égypte (444-451) (221-237); S. Leanza, Pour une réédition des 
Scolies à l'Ecclésiaste de Denys d' Alexandrie (239-246); H. Chadwick, Les deux Traités 
contre Apollinaire attribués à Athanase (247-260); C. Kannengiesser, L'énigme de la lettre 
Au philosophe Maxime d' Athanase d'Alexandrie (261-276); C. Piétri, D'Alexandrie à 
Rome: Jean Talaia, émule d'Athanase au Ve siécle (277-295); L. Doutreleau, Le Prologue 
de Jéróme au De Spiritu Sancto de Didyme (297-311); B. et J. Kramer, Les éléments lin- 
guistiques hébreux chez Didyme l'Aveugle (313-323); M. Tardieu, Une diatribe antignosti- 
que dans l'interpolation eunomienne des Recognitiones (325-337); J. Rougé, Les débuts 
de l'épiscopat de Cyrille d' Alexandrie et le Code Théodosien (339-349); G. M. de Durand, 
Une lettre méconnue de Cyrille d'Alexandrie (351-363); G. M. J. Bartelink, Les rapports 
entre le monachisme égyptien et l'épiscopat d' Alexandrie (365-379); M. Simonetti, Quel- 
ques considérations sur l'influence et la destinée de l'alexandrinisme en Occident (381- 
402); A. le Boulluec, L'École d' Alexandrie. De quelques aventures d'un concept historio- 
graphique (403-417); Indices (421-434). 


Lectures anciennes de la Bible (Cahiers de Biblia Patristica, 1). Centre 
d'Analyse et de Documentation Patristiques, Palais Universitaire, 
67000 Strasbourg, 1987. 


Avant-propos par P. Maraval. G. Dorival, La Bible des Septante chez les auteurs paiens 
(jusqu'au Pseudo-Longin) (9-26); J. Roldanus, Références patristiques au «chrétien- 
étranger» dans les trois premiers siécles (27-52); J. Pépin, Le «conseiller» de Dieu (53-74); 
A. le Boulluec, Moise menacé de mort. L'énigme d' Exode 4, 24-26 d'aprés la Septante et 
selon les Péres (75-103); R. Mortley, The Title of the Acts of the Apostles (105-112); E. 
Junod, La virginité de l'apótre Jean: recherche sur les origines scripturaires et patristiques 
de cette tradition (113-135); P. Prigent, Les citations des évangiles chez Justin (AApologie 
14-17) (137-151); D. A. Bertrand, L'argumentation scripturaire de Théodote le Corroyeur 
(Epiphane, Panarion 54) (153-167); E. Osborn, Logique et exégése chez Clément 
d'Alexandrie (169-189); F. Vinel, La Metaphrasis in Ecclesiasten de Grégoire le Thauma- 
turge: entre traduction et interprétation, une explication de texte (191-215); P. Smulders, 
En marge de l'/n Matthaeum de S. Hilaire de Poitiers: principes et méthodes herméneuti- 
ques (217-251); J. Doignon, L'hapax sapientifico chez Hilaire de Poitiers, (/n psalm. 145, 
8): un vestige des «Vieilles latines» du Psautier ou un calque de la Septante d'Origéne? 
(253-260); J. B. Bauer, Le texte biblique et son interprétation chez le Pseudo-Hilaire (Li- 
bellus) (261-281); P. Maraval, Le De Pythonissa de Grégoire de Nysse. Traduction com- 
mentée (283-294); A. Méhat, L'exégése des chapitres 12 et 14 de la Premiére aux 
Corinthiens dans les homélies de Saint Jean Chrysostome (295-318); Index biblique, 
319-328). 
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Recherches sur l'histoire de la Bible latine. Colloque organisé à 
Louvain-la-Neuve pour la promotion de H. J. Frede au doctorat Aono- 
ris causa en théologie, le 18 avril 1986, sous la direction de R. Gryson 
et P.-M. Bogaert. Publications de la Faculté de Théologie, Louvain-la- 
Neuve, 1987. 


Introduction par R. Gryson; Éloge académique du professeur H. J. Frede par P.-M. Bo- 
gaert; Dankwort par H. J. Frede. P. Petitmengin, Recherches sur les citations d'Isaie chez 
Tertullien (21-41); W. Thiele, Zum Titel des Sirachbuches in der lateinischen Überliefe- 
rung (43-49); B. Fischer, Zur Überlieferung des lateinischen Textes der Evangelien (51- 
104); C.-B. Amphoux, La révision marcionite du «Notre Pére» de Luc (11, 2-4) et sa place 
dans l'histoire du texte (105-121); M.-E. Boismard, Critique textuelle et problemes d'his- 
toire des origines chrétiennes (123-136); H. J. Frede, Lateinische Texte und Texttypen im 
Hebráerbrief (137-153). 


Les regles de l'interpretation, édité par M. Tardieu (Centre d'études 
des Religions du Livre). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1987. 


Avant-propos par M. Tardieu. P. Hadot, Théologie, exégese, révélation, écriture dans 
la philosophie grecque (13-34); H. Cazelles, Le Pentateuque comme Torah (35-68); B. 
Barc, Le texte de la Torah a-t-il été récrit? (69-88); J.-D. Dubois, L'exégése des gnostiques 
et l'histoire du canon des Écritures (89-99); I. Hadot, Les introductions aux commentaires 
exégétiques chez les auteurs néoplatoniciens et les auteurs chrétiens (99-122); M. Tardieu, 
Principes de l'exégése manichéenne du Nouveau Testament (123-146); G. Monnot, La dé- 
marche classique de l'exégése musulmane (147-161); R. Goetschel, Exégese littéraliste, 
philosophie et mystique dans la pensée juive médiévale (163-172); B. Roussel, L'épitre aux 
Éphésiens, de Laurent Valla à Sixte de Sienne et Théodore de Béze: quelques aspects de 
l'histoire des écrits bibliques au XVIe siécle (173-194); P. Marsauche, La musique guérit 
les mélancolies: étude sur le commentaire de Dom Calmet (195-207); M.-D. Richard, La 
méthode exégétique de Schleiermacher dans son application au platonisme (209-225); 
Index (227-229). 


IN MEMORIAM 
CHRISTINE MOHRMANN 


It is with great sadness that the editors of this review announce the 
death on July 13th of their colleague Professor Christine Mohrmann at 
the age of 84 years. 

Christine Mohrmann was by far the most prominent pupil of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Schrijnen, who in 1932 by his book Charakteristik des 
altchristlichen Latein inaugurated the study of the Latin idiom of the 
Christians in the Western half of the Roman Empire. It was the pro- 
digious activity of Christine Mohrmann which brought these studies to 
their full development. Not only wrote she several books and a great 
number of papers on this subject, the most important of which were col- 
lected in the four volumes of the Etudes sur le latin des Chrétiens, but 
she was also the leading spirit of the series Latinitas Christianorum 
Primaeva, to which in the course of time a series Graecitas Chris- 
tianorum Primaeva was added. 

Immediately after the liberation of the Netherlands in May 1945 she 
took the initiative for the creation of a review, not bound to any confes- 
sion, of «Christian life and language»; it was she, too, who invented the 
name of this review. 


Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988), 313-317, E. J. Brill, Leiden 
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En 1981 déjà, nous avions fait connaitre un feuillet copte des Lettres 
d'Ignace d'Antioche, plus exactement de la Lettre aux Philadelphiens.' 

Ce feuillet lacunaire venait enrichir le codex B de l'édition de Mgr 
Lefort,? codex jusque-là représenté en tout et pour tout par deux autres 
feuillets, non moins endommagés. Il était paralléle à une portion conser- 
vée du codex A, seul autre connu, mais nettement mieux loti, tel celui 
dont l'écriture plus caractéristique rendait les feuillets rescapés plus aisé- 
ment repérables. L'écriture de B est, en revanche, d'un type tout à fait 
courant au X* siécle: c'est ce qui explique qu'elle ait, dans plus d'un 
cas, trahi l'oeil vigilant de l'éditeur. 

La liste n'en devait pas étre close. A ce méme codex B se rattache en 
effet un autre fragment, qui, quoiqu'édité bien auparavant, avait 
curieusement échappé à Lefort. Il s'agit du No 90 du Catalogue de 
Pleyte et Boeser du Musée de Leide,? que les auteurs n'avaient pas eu 
la bonne fortune d'identifier, tout en le classant fort adroitement sous 
la rubrique «Épitres». 

Le fragment de Paris, B. N., copte 1315, 87 (paginé 83-84), complete 
matériellement parlant celui de Leide. Ce raccord fait que la colonne 
extérieure est maintenant entiére, tandis qu'il manque encore le coin 
supérieur (sept lignes environ) de la colonne intérieure, qui a le plus páti. 
Il n'est d'ailleurs pas totalement exclu de retrouver cette bribe dans l'un 
ou l'autre fonds copte. Nos recherches dans ce sens n'ont pas déclaré 
forfait. 

Ainsi avantageusement reconstitué, ce feuillet renferme, non loin du 
début — c'est dans la lacune que devait se lire l'incipit, le verso du feuil- 
let précédent (p. 82) s'achevant sur le lemme proprement dit —, la 
Lettre aux Romains, adresse comprise, jusqu'au $ II, 2;* or, bien qu'il 
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double entiérement le texte de A, il n'en est pas un doublet pour autant: 
comme l'a fait justement remarquer Mgr Lefort, B atteste une traduc- 
tion et une tradition indépendantes. 

Nous possédons donc à ce jour quatre feuillets plus ou moins com- 
plets de ce codex B, à savoir: 


p. ??-?? - Paris 129^*, 79 (Ad Philadelphienses) 

p. 59-60 — Vienne K 9623 (Ad Polycarpum - Ad Antiochenos) 
p. 83-84 - Paris 131?, 87 -- Leide, Ins. 90 (Ad Romanos) 

p. 89-90 - Londres, Crum 183 (Ad Romanos). 


Le nouveau venu ne nous éclaire, hélas! pas davantage sur la séquence 
propre au codex B, puisque le fragment de Londres, relatif à la méme 
Lettre aux Romains, arborait déjà sa pagination. Cependant, si l'on 
S'en tient aux supputations de Mgr Lefort touchant la partie «contróla- 
ble» de ce codex, on retrouverait ici «l'ordre de la recension G? L?».* 
— Avec la Lettre aux Romains, qui viendrait alors en derniére position, 
se terminait peut-étre aussi le codex, celui-ci n'excédant pas une centaine 
de pages. Aussi la présence dans ce corpus de l'épitre pseudo-ignatienne 
aux Antiochéens (on peut inférer, par analogie avec le codex A notam- 
ment, que celle à Héron était également au programme) n'en est-elle que 
plus remarquable, d'autant que, selon toute apparence, «le texte copte 
[de B] est traduit d'un modeéle grec de la recension courte».* 

Quant à la recension de B précisément, mieux que par une traduction 
du feuillet raccordé, en attendant l'édition définitive que nous comptons 
soumettre ultérieurement, le lecteur pourra lui-méme en juger par l'essai 
de rétroversion ci-dessous proposé, dans lequel nous repensons et ser- 
rons au plus prés la Vorlage grecque sous-jacente. Comme dans toutes 
les tentatives de ce genre, il y entre une part inévitable de relativité,? car 
la marge du traducteur n'est pas toujours définissable. Nous avons 
recollationné pour l'occasion le Paris. gr. 1451 (olim Colbertinus), fo 
111 — G (saec. x/xi, donc grosso modo contemporain de notre ms. 
copte), qui est le seul témoin connu de la recension courte (ou moyenne 
si l'on préfére) et, semble-t-il, originale de la Lettre aux Romains. 
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RETROVERSION* 
Copt. — cod. B cum codice A congruens 
Inscr. ... ...' xexAnpouévn? év 0e) jua coo xovfjoavcog? xà m&vta,, & 
égttw, xaxà míottww xoi dy&mn» 'Incoó Xpictob, to0 0to0 Tjuiów, Tuc? 
2.2.6 2 , , e , we 7 ?)k. 7 7 2 , 
éotiv àv xón« xcpiou '"Popuatcv, &5u60coc, XE5ukosotoc, á5iouaxépiotoc, 
A A 8 2 , 9 2t./ T /, 10 ' £..11 ' 
&Eténatvoc*, &Etoeniceuxtoc?, &Etóorrvoc, ooa Év &vámm? xai &£Aéev!! xoi 
, - -12 ,, e 13 2 / ; 7 , - 

S vóu« to0 Xpiwtob 7, matpovupuoc, Tv  &onáGouoat iv Óvóuact 'Inoob 
Xototob, uio0 xatpóc: év capxi xai rveop.axt!* Tjvouévotg év 5 máor évxoA1j 
«0100, rexAnpcopévotg év x pvc! 0eob &Ouxptcc, &xoOtUAtouévou  &ró 

4 XAÀ , P 18 , , 19 » A— , "I —- X ^ -— 
xavtóc &AAXotptou oyxfjiatoc!*, p.cuotg? xÀAetota év "Inoob Xptoto, 16 
0c Tiv, xaítpetv. 

10 I. 'Enxci?? cóbáuevoc 0c énétuxyov iOctv óuGv xà &bióÓca. npóocomna, 
Titoóum» iva mÀéov A&Qousv?', ócócuévog Yàp?? év 'Inooó. Xpwotoo?* 
£An(Go ouXc &onàcacot, éXvrxep Ü£Amua atoo?* T, toO abu Tivat ue clc 

, T € 4 1 ? 4 , , , , ,^f , —-— 
xéAoc tiva. 2. 'H uiv yàp py) e9oxovójmtóc &ottw, é&vrep népatoc tfj 
x &pvcog?? éxvtóyo elc xó xóv xATjpov?5 &veuoó(otog &noAaeiv. Dopobuot 

4 4 e - $, / 4 ? , , , e - 4 , /, 3 e^ 

15 Y&p tij» oj.Gv &Y&rmv, uT otf, ue &Ouxfjon. "Yutv Y&p tüyxsepéc &ottv, O 
0£Aexe movrjoat: Tjutv?? 08 600xoAÓv &oxtv toO OtoU Exttuysetv, ékvrep Opeie 
éuxoóO(tonté ue?*. 

IH. OS? «yàp évà9 £Ec xoipóv XAXov?! ... ...?? xps(ttovt Aóyo?? 
&AXc* Éxete. émtypagfjvat £g! OpuivP?. 'Eàv?6 owonfjnt?, AóYoc'? 

20 xevfjaouat Ücob- mw? &Xv*? ipaoÜT(te tfjg capxógi!, máÀw £Écopuot 

oov"? 

OuctoTfjptov Éxotóv éottv, tva?" ... ... 


. 2. IIAéov 8£*? uot xapéys£o0c** coo onovOtoOTivat*? 0c, cc Ec 16 


Inscr. ' inc. mutil. — ? (cfr. ad Smyrn. inscr. et infra, l. 7) vel fort. xexAnpogopnuévm 
(cfr. Col. IV, 2; ad Philad. inscr.): regotouév G. — ? 0sAfoavto; G. — * x. x. om. G. 
— 5 xai add. G. — 5 xpoxáOnta. G copt. videtur non legisse (xpóxevco« lectio inverisimilis 
non est). — "' ita copt. legisse suspicor (an pro á&tépaccoc?): &Etonpger fi; G. — * non secus 
ac cod. A. — ? verbotenus «profectus (xpoxorzj) dignae», quod mihi videtur pulchre alia 
graeca voce reddere &Eioeníteuxtog G: &Etoen(oteuxtog vel potius àtfiómiotog legit L? fide 
dignae (om. cod. A). — '? (o. &. à.) xgoxafinuévr, (praemisso xai) cf; &v&rnc G: (ngo)xafi- 
ovauévm (cfr. fundatae in dilectione L?) vel etiam nzpoxeuévn (cfr. adn. 6) coniicio. — '' x. 
&. om. G. — "? (v. «. X.) xpgioxoovouoc (omisso xai) G (xpuotóvouoc ex L' lectio valde supposi- 
ticia, ne dicam pseudodoctam, mihi videtur). — '? xai add. G. — '* (&. o. x. x.) xatà odpxa 
xai xveoua G (sed cfr. ad Trall. inscr.). — ' om. G (contra L? adunatis in mandato eius). 
— !$ (&. x.) x&pvto; G. — "! xoi praemittit G. — '* ita copt. videtur legisse, sicut et Wessely 
iam sensit: xpouato; G. — '? (cum L? immaculatis) &ucyoc G (ante 9 xaípew). 


* N.B. — Il n'est pas toujours tenu compte de l'article copte, qui, d'emploi obligatoire, 
n'implique pas nécessairement l'article grec. 
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ki , 


I. ?? Ex eo quod éx&f, habet non sequitur copt. éxeióf, legisse. — ?' 7toópmv—2AóéBouev: 
cx; xai xÀéov Tjtooumy Aaeiv G. — ?? om. G, qui et aliter interpunxit. — ? Xp. 'I. — G. — 
?^ :o0 0coó G. 2. (m. x. x.) xápxoc G (cfr. Am [Sm]). — ?5 uou add. G (eic xépac post uou 
add. recensiones longiores). — ?' éyoi G. — ?* (&. pu.) qeíono0f, uou (omisso un) G. 

II. ?? (ante O9) o9 yàp 0£Xc óuiv &vOpoxapsoxtioat, XAX& Oei &p£cat, Gonep xoi &péoxece (iuxta 
G) per haplographiam om. cod. B(— S). — ?? xoxe add. G. — ?' (S tempus aliud cum copt. 
consentiente) om. G. — ?? acuna circiter 8 linearum. — ?! sic cod. B videtur legisse: &pyo 


G cum ceteris. — ?* om. G. — 5 om. G. — ?* yóàp (ut videtur omissum) add. G. — ?' &áx' 
&uoo add. G. — ?* éyó G. — ?? secludendum videtur. — *? 86£ add. G. — *' pov add. G. 


— *! gan 7jyo?: xpé£ycov G (xóáAw Écouot xp. in marg.). 2. ? (dubium) om. G. — ** yf, 
rap&oyno0e G. — ** oxovótxcÜT|vo: sic G. — *5 loco cc Ext copt. ócov posuit, graece graecum 
vertens (cfr. adn. 9 et 20 necnon 42). — "' sic deficit. 


Vu la portée doctrinale des écrits des Péres apostoliques, et la ques- 
tion longtemps controversée et périodiquement ramenée sur le tapis, des 
Lettres de saint Ignace et de leur authenticité,'? nous avons pensé faire 
ceuvre utile en signalant, sans trop tarder, ce nouveau fragment copte, 
qui pourrait avoir son pesant d'or sur la balance de la critique (on tient 
pour acquis que les versions coptes, dont nul ne saurait minimiser le 
prix, virent le jour de trés bonne heure), dans l'espoir que d'autres 
piéces pourront étre rapidement versées au dossier. 


NOTES 


' Voir Analecta Bollandiana 99 (1981) 395-408, plus spécialement p. 396-400. 

? L.-Th. Lefort, Les Péres apostoliques en copte, Louvain 1952 (CSCO 135/Copt. 17). 
! / W. Pleyte et P. A. A. Boeser, Manuscrits coptes du Musée d'antiquités des Pays-Bas 
à Leide ..., Leide 1897, p. 412-414. 

^ -— Lefort, op. c., p. 62, 1. 7 - p. 63, Il. 2; Funk-Bihlmeyer, 1956, p. 96, l. 20 - p. 98, 
l. 1; Camelot (SChr 10), 1969*, p. 106-108. 

*. Op. l., p. XXII. 

*$ Eod. loc. — En tout état de cause, ni A, qui numérote les Lettres, ni B, qui se rattache 
à une collection différente, ne reflétent l'ordre de la série dite authentique. 

^ ]l n'en va pas autrement dans la version arabe (cf. Melto 4 [1968] 107-191). Ayant été 
amené à citer cet article, nous ne nous priverons pas de reprocher à l'auteur (B. Basile) 
ce qu'il reproche lui-méme allégrement aux Bihlmeyer, Camelot, Mondésert, et j'en passe: 
ils se verraient discrédités, faute d'avoir mentionné la version arabe. Mais en fait de 
fácheuses omissions bibliographiques, le P. Basile est loin de se montrer inattaquable: 
dans le domaine copte par exemple (cf. p. 111), il en est encore à Lightfoot! Dans ces con- 
ditions, il n'est pas du tout surprenant que nulle part ne soit envisagée la possibilité d'une 
dépendance du copte, quand ce devrait étre méme la premiere hypothése à se présenter 
à l'esprit. L'argumentation à bátons rompus qui fait dériver l'arabe d'une rédaction 
syriaque moyenne, supposée intégrale, s'en trouverait-elle, dés lors, compromise? Quel 
que soit le résultat d'une nouvelle enquéte, on s'étonne que d'éminents spécialistes aient 
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d'emblée fait fond sur cette étude, qui, pour étre méritoire, n'en est pas moins partielle, 
sinon partiale (cf., ex. gr., O. Perler, Die Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochien. Frage der 
Echtheit — Neue arabische Übersetzung, in Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und 
Theologie 18 [1971] 381-396, en particulier p. 386). 

* Loc. laud. 

?^  Nousen voulons pour preuve qu'en reparcourant à présent d'un nouvel ceil la rétrover- 
sion élaborée par C. Wessely sur la base du codex A (cf. Sitzungsberichte der Kais. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 1913, 172/4, p. 
50-51 pour le passage correspondant au nótre), nous devons constater que, sur tel ou tel 
point, nos options personnelles eussent volontiers divergé, de méme que nos appréciatons 
ne concordent pas toujours avec celles de Lefort dans les notes critiques jointes à sa 
traduction (t. 136/Copt. 18 du CorpusSCO). 

' Voir, entre autres, l'approche récente, inattendue pour le moins qu'on puisse dire et 
qui bouleverse toutes les données regues, de R. Weijenborg, Les Lettres d'Ignace 
d'Antioche. Étude de critique littéraire et théologique, Leiden 1969. Mais qui peut vrai- 
ment se flatter d'avoir dit le dernier mot en la matiere? 


F-75001 Paris, 11*is, rue Ste-Anne 
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THE THEOGONY OF THEOPHILUS 
BY 


CARL CURRY 


From a strictly etymological perspective *'theogony'' would concern 
itself only with the genesis of the gods while **cosmogony'' would cover 
the creation of the world. Hesiod's Theogony contains accounts of the 
origins of immortals, mortals, and the world, including the *'events 
which led to the establishment of the present order" .' When the second 
century Christian apologist Theophilus of Antioch wrote to his pagan 
friend Autolycus, he analyzed pagan accounts of theogonic materials 
and offered a Christian alternative. His purpose was to enlighten 
Autolycus concerning the one, true God, creation, and the history of 
man. Theophilus intended to demonstrate that the Christian account 
was the true one. He was aware that Autolycus had read *'the histories 
and genealogies of the so-called gods'' (2.2) and was concerned because 
Autolycus did not realize that he was reading about the generations of 
men and not gods. 

Theophilus makes frequent references to the gods and their deeds 
relying most heavily upon Hesiod for his information. Grant suggests 
that Hesiod's Theogony would have been a part of his school cur- 
riculum.? Zeegers-Vander Vorst is convinced that when Theophilus 
wrote Ad Autolycum he had *''sous les yeux le texte complet ou tout au 
moins de trés longs fragments de la Théogonie.''? Theophilus does not 
refrain from acknowledging his dependence upon Hesiod. Lengthy 
quotations from him are to be found in 2.5-6.* 

Hesiod is not the only source of information concerning pagan 
theogonies. Theophilus draws upon Homer, Plato, Euripides, Orpheus, 
and others. He is delighted to convict them of numerous errors. The 
Sibyl is the one non-biblical author whom he does not consider it 
necessary to correct. Theophilus is not responding solely to Hesiod but 
to pagan doctrines of the gods and creation in general of which Hesiod 
is a major source. He is furnishing the truth about the gods and man. 
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In order to understand both him and his writing it is very helpful to read 
the works he read and used, especially Hesiod and Homer. 

To suggest that Theophilus is writing a *'theogony"' is not in any way 
to argue that he is trying to compete with Hesiod with respect to style. 
Here, he is greatly outclassed. His predilection for supplying a Christian 
counterpart to pagan theogonies is evinced by his subject matter, overall 
structure, and by his dependence upon pagan, theogonic terminology 
for explaining the relationship between the Logos and God. 

The structure and content of Theophilus' apology demonstrates that 
he has pagan theogonies in mind as he relates the origin and nature of 
God, then the origin of mankind, and finally the establishment of the 
present order. Book I is a response to Autolycus' request for Theophilus 
to show him his God (1.2,14). First, Autolycus must prove that he can 
see God because the nature of the true God is quite different from his 
gods of wood and stone (1.1,9). Theophilus proceeds to describe God 
and concludes Book I by claiming to have accomplished his assigned 
task. In this discussion he contrasts the Christian God and the pagan 
gods. The Christian God is clearly superior to the gods found in 
Hesiod's Theogony (1.9). Theophilus claims that he learned these things 
from the holy prophets, who wrote of things past, present, and future 
through the guidance of the Spirit of God (1.14). Similarly, Hesiod 
asserts that the muses provided the inspiration for him to write 
(Theogony 36-38).? 

Book II opens with a reference to the subject of the first book. Since 
he has already dealt with his God, he now goes on to give an account 
of creation and the history of man. Both are theogonic motifs. Before 
he goes into this, he discredits the pagan writings (2.2-8) and then 
describes creation by the Logos with a lengthy quotation from Genesis 
followed by a rather straightforward exegesis (2.9-19). He does not miss 
out on an opportunity to charge Hesiod with being *'entirely alien to the 
truth" (2.12-13). His report on the history of man begins with a quota- 
tion from Genesis on the events of Eden followed once again by his 
exegesis (2.20-32). 

Book III begins with a reference to the very topics discussed by 
Hesiod and others. Theophilus cannot understand why Autolycus still 
abides by them and refuses the teaching of the Christians. He feels that 
it is necessary to establish the antiquity of the sacred scriptures in order 
for Autolycus to accept them. Once again, he begins by throwing jabs 
at Greek literature (3.2-8). Like other Christian apologists of the time, 
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he deems it necessary to defend Christians against accusations of 
immorality (3.9-15). The section on chronology begins with a discussion 
of the deluge, as he vindicates the biblical story and denounces heathen 
accounts (3.16-19). While his main purpose in this section is to prove 
that his religion is not new, the detailed sketch of human history is con- 
terminous with the theogonic motif. Before he is finished, he has proven 
that his sources are older and more reliable than the Greek's (3.26). 
Now, Theophilus has answered Hesiod's TAheogony and established the 
truthfulness, veractiy, and antiquity of his Christian theogony. 

Theophilus betrays a further dependence upon theogonic language 
when he deals with the relationship between the Logos and God and 
with the nature of the Logos. His Christology or lack of it has been 
cause for great concern.* He shows no interest in the normal Christian 
dogmas of birth, death, and resurrection. He does not mention the 
incarnation. Instead, he theorizes in grossly anthropomorphic ter- 
minology. Why does he say that the Logos was vomited forth (2.10)? 
Why does he position the Logos in the inward parts (splanchna) of God 
(2.10)? Did all of this familiarity with pagan theogonies influence his 
understanding and description of the Logos? 

A summary of his theology about the Logos will be helpful at this 
juncture. Theophilus claims that the Logos was present at the creation 
of the world and that God created all things through him (2.10). The 
Hebrew prophets spake through the Logos (2.10). When scripture 
teaches that God was in a certain place, Theophilus interprets this as a 
reference to the Logos. ''Since the Logos is God and derived his nature 
from God, whenever the Father of the universe wills to do so he sends 
him into some place where he is present and is heard and seen. He is 
sent by God and is present in a place."' (2.22) This interpretation is 
necessitated by the fact that God is unconfined and not found in any 
place. These statements tell something about the function of the Logos. 

To say that the Logos was present in a certain place might cause one 
to question how the Logos could be found somewhere and be always 
**'innate in the heart of God"' (2.10,22). Theophilus does not satisfac- 
torily answer this question. He assures Autolycus that God does not 
deprive himself of the Logos. He employs endiathetos and prophorikos 
as technical terms to try to explain this difficulty. The first refers to the 
Logos when he is within God, and the second refers to the Logos when 
he has been expressed by God (2.10,22). Grant has correctly identified 
the source of this explanation. *^£Theophilus, in formulating his Logos 
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doctrine, is primarily interpreting the words of scripture, though in 
terms derived from Stoic-Philonic psychology." In another place 
Grant discusses the mixed feelings of early Christians regarding the use 
of such terminology, but still these terms were used by other Christians.* 
Is it possible for the Logos endiathetos and the Logos prophorikos to 
exist in different places simultaneously? For Theophilus it is, as he envi- 
sions a continual line of communication existing between God and his 
Logos (2.22). This discussion is not directly pertinent to the notion of 
theogony, but will later be connected indirectly. 

The place of the Logos and the terms of his coming into being reveal 
Theophilus' determination to create a theogony. He describes the divine 
generating process as vomiting forth or disgorging (2.10), just as Hesiod 
had related how Kronos was tricked into vomiting up the stone which 
he had swallowed thinking that it was Zeus (Theogony, 497). The words 
that were used by the two authors are different, but the action is the 
same. Of course, for Hesiod such a disgorging action could not have 
occurred unless the swallowing had first taken place. Kronos had 
swallowed all of his offspring before he had swallowed the stone 
(459,487-8). Zeus followed the example of his father with a slight 
change when he placed Metis in his belly so that she could not bear his 
offspring (889-900). Theophilus mentions this swallowing of Metis by 
Zeus (3.3). He does not venture to say that the Logos was swallowed or 
placed inside of God as his means of entrance. As the Logos endiathetos 
he always enjoyed being with the Father, but to write that the Logos was 
generated by being vomited or disgorged betrays a Hesiodic influence. 
Clearly, scripture does not confine the relationship between God and 
the Logos with this terminology.? This is an added and unnecessary 
detail which seems to be forced into service. The use of prophorikos to 
describe the expressed Logos is much more appropriate for God and 
excludes such a blatant anthropomorphism. 

The location of the Logos within God proves to be just as definitive 
as his method of exiting from god. Why does Theophilus position the 
Logos within the inward parts (splanchna) of God (2.10)? The inward 
parts include the heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys, and they were 
especially important in animal sacrifices. In 2.22 Theophilus chooses 
not to repeat this term but says instead that the Logos was within the 
heart (kardia) of God. 

Splanchnon is found in scripture. In the NT it is used almost 
exclusively in its metaphorical sense meaning feelings of mercy or com- 
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passion.'^ The LXX uses it both metaphorically and literally.'' The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs uses splanchnon in a very 
interesting way when it is personified as God's agent or perhaps as a 
part of himself. God is going to send his splanchnon upon the earth (T 
Zeb 8.2, T Naph 4.5). It is not clear whether this is a Messianic prophecy 
or not. This may be another metaphorical use of the term referring to 
God showing his mercy to mankind. Still, in none of these instances is 
there the slightest reference to the Logos (or Messiah) being in the 
inward parts of God. 

Theophilus' choice of inward parts is more puzzling because the NT 
gave him the word to use if he wanted to identify the location of the 
Logos within the Father. John places the Logos in the bosom (Kolpos) 
of the Father (Jo 1.18). Theophilus quotes from the first chapter of 
John and thus shows that he was familiar with it (2.22). Eusebius, Basil, 
and other early Christian writers use bosom and discuss the usage of it.'? 
Since Theophilus certainly knew kolpos was used in scripture, why did 
he not choose to use it? 

Splanchnon is not the word commonly used in the 77:eogony either. 
When Kronos placed the stone in himself, he is said to have placed it 
in his stomach (nedus) (889-900). However, there is a Stoic-Hesiodic 
fragment which has Metis in the inward parts of Zeus (fr. 343).'? It is 
contained in a discussion of Chrysippus which survives through Galen.'* 
Chrysippus is discussing two versions of the birth of Athene. 
Chrysippus attributes both versions to Hesiod. West thinks that the 
fragment was probably not part of the 7TAheogony but was in another 
poem which was perhaps appended to it. This fragment contains 
several intriguing similarities with Theophilus, and there is reason to 
believe he had read it in some form. He knows both Hesiod and 
Chrysippus and could have gotten the account from either. Perhaps, the 
text of the 7heogony that Theophilus had access to contained the 
account which occurs in this fragment; or, if he only possessed 
fragments, he had a fragment with this report. 

The statement contained in the fragment relevant to this paper is that 
after the birth of Athene Metis remained under (/iupo) the inward parts 
(splanchna) of Zeus. This means that Metis resided in Zeus in the very 
locale where the Logos was to be found in God, and it is interesting to 
note that the name Metis has some meanings which are almost as 
abstract as Logos and that she performs some of the same functions as 
the Logos. 
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The faculty of advising, wisdom, counsel, cunning and craft demon- 
strate a useful spectrum of meanings.'$ In the 7TAheogony Hesiod states 
that one of the benefits of having Metis within him is that she will be 
a constant counselor (sumboulos, 899). Theophilus refers to the Logos 
as the sumboulos of God (2.22). Metis is referred to as the wisest of gods 
and men (888). The Stoic fragment has the same epithet. Chrysippus' 
description of Athene is even more striking. He ascribes to her the 
quality of being mnetis almost as if she were her mother. It is not unusual 
to think of the offspring as the parent; however, after Athene is born 
from Zeus' head, it is almost as if there is a Metis within Zeus and one 
outside of Zeus. This causes the reader of Theophilus to think of the 
way he distinguishes between the Logos endiathetos and the Logos pro- 
phorikos. This comparison is not meant to suggest that Theophilus is 
dependent upon this fragment for his terminological distinctions 
because that is certainly not the case; however, in light of the parallels 
between the Stoic-Hesiodic fragment and Ad Autolycum, one is not 
able to abstain from wondering what was going on in Theophilus' mind. 
Does he intend to offer the Logos' relationship with God as a parallel 
to that among Zeus, Metis and Athene? 

The fact that the Hesiodic fragment has Metis in Zeus' inward parts, 
which is not the word used normally in the 7heogony, and that 
Theophilus has the Logos within the same place in God, which is not 
the expected Christian term, is the most influential evidence for arguing 
that Theophilus was familiar with it. However, there is another parallel 
that is also significant. Mention has been made of Zeus swallowing 
Metis and Theophilus' reference to it, but the TAheogony does not say 
that Zeus swallowed Metis. It states that Zeus placed her in his stomach 
(889-900). Hesiod also describes Kronos putting the stone in his stomach 
in this way (459). Why does Theophilus say that Zeus swallowed her? 
The fragment which we have been referring to says that Zeus swallowed 
her down, which is the same term that Theophilus uses (Katapino). This 
is found in Chrysippus! explanation and not in the birth narrative, 
which may be an indication that Theophilus had access to this portion 
of Chrysippus. It is only fair to acknowledge that Hesiod does use this 
word when describing how Kronos swallowed down his offspring (459, 
467), but now there are two key words which both Theophilus and the 
fragment contain which are not found in the TAheogony in the same way. 

There are also points of similarity between Athene who was generated 
from the head of Zeus and the Logos who was disgorged by God. In 
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the Stoic-Hesiod fragment, Chrysippus calls Athene the sumboulos of 
Zeus (just like her mother), and he refers to her with the term pAronesis. 
Theophilus says that the Logos is the sumboulos and the phronesis of 
God (2.22). This usage of these terms is not paralleled in scripture. Since 
these two terms occur in Chrysippus' discussion of the birth narrative 
rather than in the narrative itself, it is another reason to argue that 
Theophilus knew this fragment of Chrysippus and derived his informa- 
tion from it. Admittedly, this presupposes that Theophilus' teaching 
about the Logos has been influenced in the way that is being argued, but 
by now this seems certain. It is possible to argue that Theophilus was 
representing the Logos as God's counterpart to Athene. 

Why did Theophilus depart from Christian terminology and adopt 
that used in pagan literature which he avowedly disdains? It must be 
remembered that he is addressing a pagan friend who is thoroughly 
entrapped by pagan religion. Theophilus himself had been in the same 
position before he read the scriptures and was converted. It is under- 
standable that a pagan convert would do that very thing when com- 
municating with such a friend. He is explaning things in terms that he 
is familiar with and terms that he knows Autolycus will recognize. He 
had read Homer and Hesiod and was familiar with numerous other 
pagan authors through anthologies. He also was acquainted with 
Chrysippus (2.4,3.8). Theophilus is recording the same knowledge that 
is given by pagan authors, but he is trying to Christianize it. He has a 
Christian God, a Christian creation story, and a Christian Logos. It is 
not practical to think that a convert could simply leave all previous 
learning behind without being influenced by it. 

This is especially true in a time when proper terminology had not been 
fixed. The second century witnessed borrowing by Christians from 
pagans. The apologists of that time had taken over certain Greek 
philosophical ideas about the Logos. Theophilus, however, went farther 
than the others when he applied blatant anthropomorphisms to God 
and the Logos. While he was read and used by Christians of later times, 
they never repeated these references; but remember that he lived before 
the great Christological debates occurred. Christology was not a major 
concern of the second century. Theophilus was trying to offer an 
explanation of the relationship between the Logos and God that could 
be understood by Autolycus. This is not easily accomplished. What is 
the connection between the two? Is the Logos identical with God? Was 
the Logos derived from God at some point in time? Is the Logos inside 
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of God, and if so how can he be found outside of Him? Are they two 
separate beings, and, if they are, how can they appear at times to be 
identical? Theophilus used the information at his disposal, which 
included pagan writings, in an attempt to answer these questions. His 
conclusions were unacceptable, but has anyone since satisfied everyone 
concerning these questions? 

What does all of this say about Christianity at Antioch in the second 
half of the second century? Where is the strict adherence to the Chris- 
tian dogmas that can be found in Ignatius, who was the bishop of 
Antioch early in the second century? Theophilus is not at all concerned 
about ecclesiastical authority, which was a major concern of Ignatius. 
It must be acknowledged that many of the differences can be disposed 
of by simply recognizing that the two men were writing for two totally 
different purposes and to two very distinct audiences (at least at face 
value), but there is also present some kind of development at work. By 
the middle of the second century, men had been attracted to Christianity 
who had had at least a brief introduction to a ''classical'" education. 
This is manifest in the writings of the apologists of the period, especially 
in regards to their teaching about the Logos of God. Their apologetics 
occur on a much more philosophical plain than was previously 
apparent. Some of these men attained positions of authority within the 
church. It is not surprising that where this happened the church might 
take on a different appearance for a little while. It is evident that this 
is the situation at Antioch while the church was under the leadership of 
Theophilus. 
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"ALL THE WORDS WERE FRIGHTFUL"': 
SALVATION BY DREAMS IN THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS 
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In Graeco-Roman religious texts, *'salvation'' designated the desire 
for, or experience of, a resting place, a place in which to dwell safely. 
As a religious concept, soferia, salvation, carried the general sense of 
delivery, preservation, safe return.' Particular understandings of what 
might constitute such a ''safe"' ''freturn," however, varied widely. 
Pouring a libation of wine to Zeus Soter in thanks for a safe voyage 
obviously situates the concept of salvation differently than, say, the 
Pauline vision of the victory of the imperishable over the perishable 
signified by the cosmic sofer Christ. In the one case, the *'return"' is to 
the earthy reality of everyday life at home, while in the other, *'return"' 
is ethereal, out of this world and into some other where the physical 
threat of death carries no *'sting."' 

Between these extremes lies a third understanding of salvation, one in 
which the *'safe return"! is understood as a conscious awareness of 
dwelling in an invisible *'safe place'"' in the midst of everyday earthy 
reality. This conception of salvation was a psychological understanding, 
and the consciousness it provoked was mediated by dreams. 

Late antique culture understood dream-speech as a kind of divine 
logic. Emblematic of that culture's understanding of dreams is the 
remark of Tertullian's that **just about the majority of people get their 
knowledge of God from dreams."'? For a whole tradition of dreamers 
and dream-interpreters, from Homer to St. Augustine, dreams were not 
subjective fantasies of the psyche but rather autonomous messengers 
speaking divine words directly to the soul of the dreamer. Dreams were 
not a *'royal road to the unconscious"" but pictures, however phan- 
tasmal, of a more profound consciousness. In religious contexts, the 
consciousness offered by dreams provided a resting place, a safe return 
from various kinds of spiritual (and physical) malaise. 
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The particular case of salvation by dreams that I propose to explore 
forms part of an early Christian text, the Shepherd of Hermas.* The 
first section of this work is a series of five *'visions"' (horaseis) that 
come to Hermas '*when he gets sleepy," while *'sitting on [his] bed," 
and so on.! They are elaborate dreams which provoke a profound 
metamorphosis in the psyche of the author, whose understanding both 
of himself and of the divine world is considerably deepened as he moves 
through one dream after another. By the final dream in his text, Hermas 
has become an enthusiastic and sophisticated interpreter of his dreams, 
and he receives a dream-figure who will dwell with him permanently and 
whose task is to show Hermas again all of his dreams, for they con- 
stitute *'the main points which are helpful to you."' $ This permanent, 
indwelling dream-figure, the shepherd of the text's title, is called an 
**angel of repentance'' (angelos tes metanoias), literally a **messenger 
of a change of mind."'' Through dreams, Hermas experiences a ''safe 
return'' and is given a resting place in the form of a changed con- 
sciousness. That this changed consciousness represents one of the 
Graeco-Roman perspectives on *'salvation"! is the thesis that this essay 
will explore. 

In his discussion of the significance of dreams for religion in the 
second century C. E., Peter Brown remarks that the dream *'*was the 
paradigm of the open frontier: when a man was asleep and his bodily 
senses were stilled, the frontier lay wide open between himself and the 
gods.''* The metaphor of the open frontier serves Brown's point about 
the ease of access to the gods that the dream afforded the dreamer since, 
for late antique dreamers it was pre-eminently divine figures who spoke 
in dreams. Yet I would argue that this formula can be turned around: 
there was also an ease of access to people that the dream afforded the 
gods! 

**Open frontier'' is a positive metaphor that Brown uses to point to 
the sense of superiority—of easy congress with divinity—that dreams 
bestowed on those who received them. This is true especially of such 
dreamers as Perpetua of Carthage and Aelius Aristides who both, in 
their separate ways, asked for dreams, the one by prayer and the other 
by incubation.? Whether by simple request, by Asclepian ritual, or by 
even more elaborate rituals such as those prescribed in the magical 
papyri,'? one could ask for and receive direct communication with the 
divine world. 
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However, in the case of the dreamer whom I wish to consider here, 
there was, at least initially, no petition, no lying-in in a shrine of 
Asclepius, no writing in blood on pure linen. Hermas was invaded by 
his dreams. For him the open frontier was more sinister; he was easy 
prey for the divine incursions across the boundary.'' 

As the Shepherd of Hermas opens, Hermas is going to Cumae: '(As 
I walked along I began to fall asleep, and a spirit seized me and took 
me away..." ? [n this outer or framing dream, the spirit leads Hermas 
through a nightmarish landscape, ''pathless,"' **precipitous,"" *broken 
up by streams of water.''? Hermas makes his way to level ground, 
begins to pray, and with that the heavens open and the first of two 
feminine dream-figures, both dreams within the framing dream, makes 
her appearance. 

Hermas' seizure and speedy escort into nightmare, which happens 
while he is glorifying God and creation, bears a formal resemblance to 
the opening of the Hermetic Poimandres. There the narrator, while 
**thinking about being,"' feels his bodily senses **held back as it happens 
to those overwhelmed by heavy sleep"' and is then confronted by a 
gigantic dream-figure.'^ Perhaps even more similar, especially in tone, 
to Hermas' experience, is the report of Maximus the decurion, who 
wrote on the wall of the temple of Mandulis at Talmis in Egypt: *(A 
sleeping nook induced me to descend, even though I was a bit afraid to 
abandon myself to visions of dream; and sleep, having seized me, 
transported me rapidly to a country dear to me." 5 

For Hermas as for his fellow dreamers, thinking thoughts about such 
fundamental issues as being and God makes them prey to the subjects 
of their thoughts. Enticed or somehow constrained, asleep and seized, 
they suddenly find themselves in dream. Unlike Maximus, however, 
Hermas does not find himself in a **dear country"'—at least, the coun- 
try of dream is not yet dear to him, though it will be by the time that 
the dream-world has had its way with him. 

As Hermas, in his dream, prays and confesses his sins, a dream 
appears within this 'Couter'" dream. It is a young woman who per- 
sonifies one sin that Hermas is not confessing, because he has denied 
it before being taken by dream. The dream-figure is the woman whom 
Hermas, a married man, had desired; she is his lust in dream-like 
reality.'$ She charges Hermas with a sexual sin, *'desire of wickedness,"' 
but counsels that if he will pray to God, God *'will heal your sins."' '' 
The monologue of this dream-within-a-dream also introduces what will 
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be a major problematic of the Shepherd of Hermas: the issue of repent- 
ance, later amplified as the doctrine that, after baptism (the first 
repentance or forgiveness), one could sin and repent only once in order 
to receive salvation.'* 

The autonomy of this dream-within-the-dream is not an unusual 
phenomenon in the history of antique dreaming. Indeed, dreams often 
came in the form of dream-figures with an independent, even tactile 
quality. There are many instances of dream-figures bending over the 
dreamer to deliver their messages.'? What is unusual, however, is that 
such a dream should appear within the frame of another dream and, 
further, that such a dream-within-the-dream should be doubled! ?? 

When the young woman departs, Hermas is back in the nightmarish 
outer dream, ''shuddering and in grief.'"?' He begins an interior 
dialogue: ''If this sin is recorded against me, how shall I be saved?" ? 
The dream has provoked in Hermas a new—indeed, a shocking— 
awareness of his situation. That a dream might provoke enlarged or 
deepened understanding of one's condition is not surprising to us who 
live in a post-Freudian world. Nor would it be a surprise to such late 
antique thinkers as Artemidorus, whose catalogue of world-changing 
dreams is ample testimony. So also for Hermas. As we will see, the pat- 
terns of connections set up by dreams will profoundly alter Hermas' 
understanding of his world and of himself. 

At the close of his conversation with himself, Hermas begins to 
doubt. Thus is introduced what will be a second major problematic of 
the text, an exploration of the emotional and intellectual condition of 
dipsüchos, of being double-minded.?? As the dreams, and then later the 
mandates and parables, unfold, it becomes clear that double-minded- 
ness and rnetanoia, repentance, are intertwined issues in this text's view. 
Meanwhile, in Hermas! moment of doubt, a second dream-within-the- 
dream makes its appearance. This time the dream is an old woman 
who, feigning ignorance, asks Hermas why he is so gloomy. Hermas 
explains, she reveals her knowledge of his sorry state, and then she 
offers to read to him from the book in her hand. At this point, Hermas' 
doubt changes to fright.?* 

The dream announces that the words she will read will be *'the glory 
of God."' ^ Hermas' response to ''the glory of God"! is as follows: '*I 
heard great and awesome things which I cannot remember; for all the 
words were frightful, such as a man cannot bear."'?$ As the old woman 
reveals, the frightful words are words addressed to '/heathen and 
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apostates"; perhaps what Hermas finds so terrifying is his own apostate 
self, especially given the devastating critique he has already suffered at 
the hands of both dream-figures, devastating because of its demand that 
he face an aspect of himself that he would rather not see. In any case, 
this is not the only time that Hermas will have trouble with the old 
woman's words. Yet she leaves him cheerfully, saying (Play the 
man," ?' as though to suggest that if he will listen to her dream-words 
he will be a man and no longer the miserable and confused boy that he 
is at this moment. 

About a year later, Hermas is again seized by the spirit and taken to 
the same dream-country as before. Again the old woman appears, 
reading aloud from a little book. She asks Hermas to take this verbal 
message to God's chosen ones, but Hermas can't remember it all; so she 
gives the book to Hermas to copy. Hermas comments: *'I took it and 
went away to a certain place in the country, and copied it all, letter by 
letter, for I could not distinguish the syllables." ?* Hermas is not yet 
astute enough to understand this dream-writing. The syllables that he 
cannot distinguish are, of course, part of the total dream-image, which 
he is baffled by; yet, by the end of his cycle of dreams, he will be able 
to read and distinguish those *'syllables,'* the dream-images themselves, 
very well. Thus part of Hermas' *'therapy''—his initiation into rneta- 
noia, repentance, and so into salvation—is literacy: he must learn to 
read the images of dream. 

A fairly dramatic turning-point for Hermas occurs some fifteen days 
after this exercise in copying. Another dream reveals the **knowledge of 
the writing" (gnosis tes graphées); as it happens, the syllables were 
descriptive of Hermas himself!? Furthermore, the teaching about 
metanoia is delivered in no uncertain terms: 


AIl the sins which [Christians] have formerly committed shall be forgiven 
them ... up to this day, if they repent with their whole heart and put aside 
double-mindedness from their heart. If there be still sin after this day has 
been fixed, they shall find no salvation; for repentance for the just has an 
end (felos).?? 


Following this dream, which has unlocked the meaning of images in a 
previous dream,?' Hermas moves from uncertainty or *'*double-minded- 
ness"! about his dreams to curiosity. Indeed, so curious does he become, 
pestering the old woman for the meaning of his dreams' every detail, 
that she becomes exasperated with his continual questioning. 
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Nonetheless, she explains fully the dreams of the town, the tower, the 
stones, the maidens, and so on. 

The dreams are teaching Hermas his *'letters"" —that is, dreams are 
instructing him in the interpretation of dreams. The dream-text inter- 
prets, and the interpretation is the dream-text! Furthermore, Hermas 
has suffered a change of consciousness (which may well be a more 
appropriate way to translate metanoia in this text). He is now involved 
hermeneutically with the dreams, which not only teach him about salva- 
tion but, as we will see, they also are his salvation. 

Leading up to the moment when the shepherd is bestowed on Hermas 
as a permanent companion, Hermas has a whole series of dreams. I will 
focus on three of them. In the first, the old woman appears to Hermas; 
this time, she is the framing dream.?? She directs him to go into the 
country, where Hermas finds an ivory couch sitting surprisingly in the 
wilderness. The woman appears in the company of six young men, 
whom she directs to **go and build." Hermas begs to know about this, 
and thus commences the dream-within-the-dream, the building of the 
tower. When this inner dream is over, Hermas, back in the outer dream, 
asks its meaning: ''Lady, what does it benefit me to have seen these 
things, if I do not know what they mean?"' ? She explains that the inner 
dream is a parable and that, further, she herself is the tower, which is 
also the church! Old woman, tower, and church exist in a metamorphic 
relation to each other. For the reader of this text (not to mention for 
Hermas), it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish which 
dream is frame for the other. Inner and outer change place, and are 
multiplied, as though multiple consciousness is what these nested 
dreams are leading the dreamer into. 

Having said that dream is parable, the old woman cautions Hermas: 
**Do not be double-minded as to what you see."' ?* In order not to be 
double-minded, one must see parabolically, that is, one must not be 
afraid of multiple meaning, the pleromatic gift of dream-consciousness. 
As the Lady herself says, the double-minded are those who doubt the 
visions of dream.?^? This is an important moment in Hermas' education 
into the literacy appropriate to the country of dreams: its visions are 
mobile, many-faceted, metaphoric, and, like parable, they shatter the 
kind of literal-minded consciousness that would ask for single meaning. 
Hermas is being given ''eyes to see." The images of dreams, like those 
syllables that Hermas earlier could not distinguish, are not to be 
*figured out"! in such a way that their potential to mean is ended. 
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Rather, those images are to be read in such a way that they provide con- 
texts for each other; text and context, image and meaning, exist in an 
endlessly fruitful interrelationship. 

Perusal of the scholarly commentary on the Shepherd of Hermas 
leads one to think that the opposite of the condition of double-minded- 
ness with which this text is so concerned is single-mindedness. Since, 
according to such readings, dipsüchos means ''double-hearted,"' 
*hesitating," *''unstable," ''having mixed motives," afflicted with 
*inner disunity," then its opposite must be singleness of purpose, 
**whole-hearted,'' single-minded.?$ Hermas has been understood to be 
preaching a rather simplistic morality of devotion and obedience, 
especially when double-mindedness or the lack thereof is placed in con- 
junction with repentance and consequent salvation. 

Certainly Hermas is pictured in the text as a pray-er, one who is con- 
stantly confessing his sins. Yet, what his prayers bring is dreams, and, 
further, the old woman as well as other dream-figures admonish 
Hermas to stop all his confessing of sin and to focus on righteousness 
instead.?' There is indeed a great deal of moral exhortation in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, but the context—indeed, the instigation! —of such 
morality is parable and dream. The text itself does not bear out the 
standard reading of it that would make a simplistic moral stance the 
precondition of salvation. As I have suggested, mmetanoia, repentance, 
is best translated **change of consciousness,"' for it is precisely a change 
from single to multiple understanding of the religious images of dream 
that brings Hermas the ability to imagine, even to experience, a state of 
salvation. 

In the second of the series of dreams prior to the appearance of the 
shepherd, Hermas reveals to the reader that the old woman had actually 
appeared to him in three forms: first as very old, then as having a 
youthful face but an aged body, finally as quite young and beautiful.?* 
Hermas asks what these three forms mean, and the old woman sends 
him a dream in the form of a young man (perhaps a foreshadowing of 
the shepherd himself).? Hermas puts the same question to the young 
man: *'Sir, I only ask you that there may be a complete revelation con- 
cerning the three forms of the ancient lady.'' The dream-figure answers: 
**How long are you foolish? You are made foolish by your double- 
mindedness and because your heart is not turned to the Lord."' ** He 
then reveals that the three forms of the woman are three dimensions of 
Hermas himself! ^' The woman's transformation is an enactment, in 
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dream-image, of the change in Hermas' own understanding. Showing 
a movement from spiritual old age, which the dream connects with 
double-mindedness, to the youthful renewal of the spirit, which the 
dream connects with seeing the dream-parables, the triple-formed 
dream-figure is the text of Hermas' soul as well as a demonstration of 
how to read texts that are multiple, *three-formed."' It is this that 
Hermas is learning to embrace as the salvific way. 

That Hermas does indeed learn the letters of dream is shown dramat- 
ically in the third of the dreams that I wish to consider. Again on the 
road, Hermas asks God for a dream to complete the earlier ones.*^ No 
longer subject to invasion and seizure by dream, Hermas is now eager 
for one. The country of dream is becoming dear. Hermas says: ''And 
while I was giving thanks to the Lord an answer came to me as an echo 
of my voice, *Do not be double-minded, Hermas.' " *^ What Hermas 
hears marks a crucial moment in his change of consciousness, for what 
he hears as an echo of his own voice is, of course, what the dream- 
figures have been saying to him all along. Now the dream-voice is Ais 
voice, an echo of his deepest self. 

In the dream itself, Hermas encounters *'a great beast like some 
Leviathan, and fiery locusts were going out of his mouth ... And I began 
to weep and to pray the Lord to rescue me from it, and I remembered 
the word which I had heard, 'Do not be double-minded.' Thus I took 
courage and faced the beast. I came near to it, and the Leviathan for 
all its size stretched itself out on the ground, and put forth nothing 
except its tongue, and did not move at all until I had passed it by."' ** 
By not being double-minded, Hermas is able to face even the most 
nightmarish of dream-images. He has received the courage to dream, 
and his dreams have given him courage. 

Passing by the beast, the ancient lady, now in the guise of a bride, 
meets Hermas, and interprets the colors of the Leviathan in terms of 
Hermas' own world—indeed, one of the colors, the gold, reflects 
Hermas himself. Hermas is now having dreams which interpret each 
other; a more compelling picture of multiple dream-consciousness is 
scarcely imaginable.** Further, his voice and the dream-voice have been 
united, and this strengthens his stance in the realm of dream that was 
at first so terrifying. 

This union of personal voice with dream voice shows how far Hermas 
has come from his earlier condition of confusion, doubt, and self- 
deception to his present state of interpretative confidence. The per- 
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manence of this union is graphically depicted in the final dream in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, when Hermas receives the shepherd as a perma- 
nent indwelling figure.*" The shepherd, named by the text **an angel of 
metanoia," is the embodiment of Hermas' changed consciousness; ^* he 
is Hermas! dream-companion, signifier of the parabolic perception that 
is now Hermas' own. 

Like the old woman, the shepherd commands Hermas to write down 
his mandates and parables.** Hermas is the scribe of the dream-world 
to which his angelic companion is hermeneut. Or, perhaps it would be 
better to say that the shepherd is Hermas' own new-found interpretative 
potential, and this time he does not fail to read the syllables. In, by, and 
through dreams, Hermas undergoes a change of consciousness, and that 
new consciousness is parabolic; further, parabolic understanding is 
salvific, as the shepherd says.? 

In the Shepherd of Hermas, the first forgiveness is by baptism; the 
second is by dreams. Dreams effect a repentance, a change of con- 
sciousness that leads the one so changed to a view of religious teaching 
that is parabolic. Hermas no longer hesitates in the face of multiple 
meaning, nor does he waver when confronted with the nightmarish 
aspects of himself. He is saved, as the dream-figures eventually tell him 
that he is. But this salvation is not salvation from the world, nor is it 
out of the world; rather, salvation is his experience of being in the world 
more deeply. He now knows that he is implicated in the salvific process; 
no longer a passive confessor of sin, he is an active interpreter of his 
world, which he has learned to read as parable. His dream- 
consciousness, now a permanent dwelling-place, is his salvation. In this 
text, religion, when felt deeply, delivers one from simplicity to a more 
richly nuanced understanding of text, soul, and world. 


NOTES 


' Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, trans. 
G. W. Bromiley (Ann Arbor 1970), vol. 7, s.v. sozo, 965-1003. 

?^ See the discussions by E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety (New 
York 1970), 37-53; Peter Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass. 1978), 
40-45, 54-55, 66-67; and Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York 1987), 149- 
66, 391-403. 

! Tertullian, De anima 47.2, in Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertuliani: De Anima, ed. J. H. 
Waszink (Amsterdam 1947), 65. 
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* For the text of the Shepherd of Hermas, I have used The Apostolic Fathers, 2. vols., 
trans. by Kirsopp Lake (London 1930), vol. 2: The Shepherd of Hermas, The Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, The Epistle to Diognetus. References to the texts of the Shepherd of Hermas 
will follow the standard divisions of the text: Vis. (Visions), Mand. (Mandates), Sim. 
(Parables). 

* Vis. 1.1.3; 5.1.1. Fox, Pagans and Christians, 382, asserts without explanation about 
Vis. 1.1.3 that Hermas *'had not seen a dream; he had gone into a trance..." The text in 
question reads as follows: **After some time, while I was going to Cumae, and glorifying 
the creation of God for its greatness and splendor and might, as I walked along I became 
sleepy (aphüpnosa). And a spirit seized me and took me away..." J. Reiling, Hermas and 
Christian Prophecy (Leiden 1973), 157 and n. 6, takes aphüpnosa to entail not a trance 
but ''a state of somnambulism."' I prefer to take Hermas more nearly at his word: he got 
sleepy, and began to dream, an experience described as seizure by a spirit. For the parallel 
linking of dream and seizure by another late antique dreamer, see infra, p. 329, on 
Maximus the Decurion. Further, metaphors of seeing constituted part of the technical 
vocabulary of dream-description in antiquity, including the Latin visio and the Greek 
horama and horasis (the latter is the term used by Hermas to designate dreams); see E. 
R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1966), 105, and Patricia Cox Miller, 
** *A Dubious Twilight: Reflections on Dreams in Patristic Literature," Church History 
55 (June 1986) 158. Hermas himself refers to *'revelations'' shown to him at night '*while 
I slept" (Vis. 2.4.1; 3.1.2); those revelatory visions were dreams. 

$- Vis; 5.5.1. 

' Vis. 5.5.7. 

* Brown, Making of Late Antiquity, p. 65. Fox, Pagans and Christians, 149-66, expands 
upon the metaphor of the open frontier as it applies to dreams. 

* / For Perpetua, see the Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas 4.1-2, in The Acts of the Chris- 
tian Martyrs, trans. Herbert Musurillo (Oxford 1972), 111; for Aelius Aristides, see his 
*'Sacred Tales'' in Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales, by C. A. Behr (Amsterdam 
1968), 205-292. 

1! Seethe many requests for dream oracles in 7Zhe Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, 
ed. Hans Dieter Betz (Chicago 1986). 

'" JRForarguments in favor of the authenticity of Hermas' visionary experiences, see Fox, 
Pagans and Christians, 381-82, and Reiling, Hermas and Christian Prophecy, 174. 

?*- Vis; 1.1.3. 

5 bid. 

'" Doimandres 1.1, in Corpus Hermeticum, vol. 1, ed. A. D. Nock, trans. A.-J. 
Festugieére (Paris 1978), 7. The author of this text remarks later about his dream: *'I1 was 
in extreme joy. For in me the sleep of the body had become the wakefulness of the soul, 
the closing of my eyes a true vision (Aorasis)"" (Poimandres 1.30, p. 17). Here the Corpus 
Hermeticum employs the same word for **vision'' as does Hermas (e.g., Vis. 2.1.1; 2.4.2; 
3.1.1, etc.): in both cases, the vision is clearly a dream. 

'5 'The text of Maximus' inscription is translated in A.-J. Festugiere, La Révélation 
d'Hermeés Trismégiste, vol. 1: L'Astrologie et les Sciences Occultes (Paris 1944), 48. Along 
with Festugiére's discussion, see also A. D. Nock, *'A Vision of Mandulis Aion,'' 
Harvard Theological Review 27 (1934), 53-104. 

'5 Vis, 1.1.4-9. Fox, Pagans and Christians, 382, remarks that this scene figures the 
working on Hermas' ''subconscious" of the ''Christians' new ethic of perfection," 
wherein even adulterous thoughts entailed the need to propitiate God. 
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" Vis. 1.1.9. 

'" Á Vis. 1.1.9; 2.2.4-8. 

!? See Dodds, Greeks and the Irrational, 105, and Miller, ** *A Dubious Twilight,"' 155- 
56, 160-61. 

? There are interesting parallels to this phenomenon of the dream-within-a-dream in the 
Sacred Tales of Aelius Aristides. Behr, Aelius Aristides, remarks that *'the authoritative 
dream figure, for the ancients the vehicle of the dream oracle..., has often become for 
Aristides an interpreter to explain the significance of the dream action in the same dream 
sequence"! (195). Aristides also recounted **double dreams" in which, while dreaming, he 
tells his dream to another figure in the same dream. See especially Sacred Tales 1.17 (Behr, 


208-209). 
^ Vis, 2.1.1. 
? [bid. 


? On this issue see Oscar J. F. Seitz, *Antecedents and Signification of the Term 
Dipsüchos," Journal of Biblical Literature 63 (1944), 131-40. 

^ Vis. 1.2.2-3.3. Hermas' fright is perhaps not surprising. As Artemidorus remarks in 
his Oneirocritica 2.45, **A book [in a dream] indicates the life of the dreamer''—and 
Hermas has just been worrying precisely about the conduct of his life. (For Artemidorus, 
see his 7e Interpretation of Dreams, trans. Robert J. White [Park Ridge, N.J. 1975], 


125.) 

S GELS. 
?5 [bid. 

7 yis. 1.4.3. 
? Vis. 2.1.4. 
Te OS 2:2. 
?» is. 2.2.4-5. 


?' Later in this text, the parables which the shepherd dictates to Hermas perform this 
same function—that is, they explicate images in earlier dreams. See, for example, Sirm. 
9.13, in which Hermas' dream of a tower in Vis. 3.2.4-9 is interpreted in detail. 

? Vis. 3.1-10. 


? yis. 3.3.1. 
^ Vis. 3.3.4. 
5 Vis. 3.4.3. 


? ^ SeeSeitz, ''Signification of the Term Dipsüchos,"' 211-15; Reiling, Hermas and Chris- 
tian Prophecy, 32-57; Fox, Pagans and Christians, 388; Robert Joly, trans., Hermas le 
Pasteur, Sources Chrétiennes 53 (Paris 1958), 91 n. 5, plus the bibliography of older works 
cited by Reiling, p. 33 nn. 3-4. 

7 Cf. Vis. 3.1.6; Mand. 4.2.1-4; 10.2-3; Sim. 5.1.1-5, etc. 

?7 Vis. 3.10.1-6. 

? Vis. 3.10.6-7. 

^ Vis. 3.10.7-10. 


*"— Vis. 3.11-13. 
*? Vis. 4.1.3. 
? Vis. 4.1.4. 
^^ is. 4.1.6-9. 


55 Vis. 4.2-3. 
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*5 See Artemidorus, Oneirocritica 4.72; 4.80 for the phenomenon of dreams interpreting 
other dreams (White, Artemidorus, 214, 216). 

"7 Vis. S.1-7. 

1*- Vds. S.T. 

59-— Vis. 5.5. 
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ORIGENES' VERTEIDIGUNG DES FREIEN WILLENS IN 
DE ORATIONE 6, 1-2 


VON 


PH. J. VAN DER EIJK 


Das Problem des freien Willens, und dessen Verknüpfung mit der 
góttlichen Vorsehung, hat Origenes dauernd bescháftigt. Da er einer- 
seits von der Realitát des freien Willens überzeugt war, andererseits aber 
das Vorherwissen, die Vorsorge und die vollstándige Vorherbestim- 
mung als wesensmássige und unveráusserliche Eigenschaften Gottes 
bewertete, war er in seiner eigenen Auseinandersetzung mit diesem 
Problem dazu gezwungen, die beiden Ausgangspositionen miteinander 
zu versóhnen. Dabei musste er sich umso mehr darum befleissigen, dem 
stoischen und gnostischen Fatalismus und Determinismus fernzublei- 
ben, als diese für den christlichen Glauben viel verführerischer waren als 
die epikureische und peripatetische Alternative, deren Verneinung der 
góttlichen Vorsehung für ihn selbstverstàándlich als nicht ernstzunehmen 
galt.' 

Es ergibt sich aus den wichtigsten diesem Problemkreis gewidmeten 
Stellen seiner Schriften,? dass Origenes eine Lósung gefunden zu haben 
meinte, indem er einen Unterschied zwischen Gottes Vorherwissen 
(rpóYvootc), seiner Vorsehung (xpóvotx) und seiner Prádestination (xpo- 
Otat&vcew) machte. Nach seiner Auffassung ist Gottes Vorherwissen 
nicht die Ursache der menschlichen Handlungen und Willensakten, son- 
dern dies ist auf diesen Willensakten basiert: das Vorherwissen ist zwar 
temporal (und vom Menschen aus gesehen) primár, logisch aber sekun- 
dár hinsichtlich der Willensakten, die frei und undeterminiert sind. Auf 
dem Vorherwissen gründet sich dann Gottes Vorherbestimmung, wobei 
die Vorsehung das auf das endgültige Heil des Menschen zielendes Prin- 
zip ist, hinsichtlich dessen Gott die menschlichen Willensakten belohnt 
oder bestraft .? 

Diese kurze Zusammenfassung stellt natürlich nicht den Anspruch, 
dem interessanten und problematischen Verfahren des Origenes in die- 
sem Fragenkomplex gerechtzuwerden. Es ist auch nicht meine Absicht, 
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die theologischen oder philosophischen Verdienste der origeneischen 
Position zu veranschlagen. Ich móchte mich in diesem Aufsatz konzen- 
trieren auf einem Text, in dem Origenes sich mit dem erwáhnten Pro- 
blem bescháftigt, nàmlich dem 5. und 6. Kapitel der Schrift Vorm Gebet 
(Orat.), besonders mit derjeniger Stufe der Argumentation, in der Ori- 
genes die Existenz des freien Willens zu erweisen versucht (Kap. 6, 
Abschn. 1 und 2). Die Bedeutung dieser Abschnitte liegt darin, dass der 
Erweis des freien Willens die Grundlage bildet für Origenes! Erwiderung 
auf die Einwánde, welche von bestimmten christlichen (wahrscheinlich 
gnostischen) Háretiker gegen das Gebet erhoben worden sind.* Diese 
Einwánde hat Origenes, dazu gebeten von seinem Bekehrten Ambrosios 
und dessen Schwester (oder Gattin) Tatiana,? im 5. Kapitel dargelegt; 
man kónnte sie ihrem sachlichen Inhalt nach so zusammenfassen: 

(1) Da Gott alle Dinge kennt, bevor sie entstehen und passieren, kennt 
er auch unsere Bedürfnisse bereits im Voraus (»der himmlische Vater 
weiss, wessen wir bedürfen, bevor wir ihn darum bitten«, 309, 2-4), so 
dass es überflüssig und unnótig ist, ihm diese im Gebet vorzulegen. 
(2) Da Gott alle Dinge nicht nur im Voraus kennt, sondern sie auch 
vorherbestimmt hat, passieren alle Dinge gemáss dem von ihm vorher 
Angeordneten. Darum ist es eitel, für Dinge, welche ohnehin und not- 
wendigerweise geschehen werden, zu beten (dies wáre damit vergleich- 
bar, dass man für den Sonnenaufgang betete), sowie es auch sinnlos ist, 
für Dinge, die der von Gott angeordneten Notwendigkeit entgegen- 
gesetzt wáren, zu beten. Gott ist ja unveránderlich, und er lásst sich 
nicht durch Gebete in seinem Ratschluss umstimmen. 

Dabei ist es besonders wichtig, zu bemerken, dass die Darlegung 
dieser Einwánde vorwiegend in christlichen Termini formuliert und mit 
zahlreichen Bibelzitaten unterstützt worden ist. Aus dieser Tatsache, 
sowie aus der typisch christlichen Zergliederung der góttlichen Pronoia 
in, einerseits, Vorherwissen und Vorsorge und, andererseits, Vorher- 
bestimmung, geht deutlich hervor, dass Origenes! Argumentation sich 
primár gegen eine christliche Gruppe richtet. Da aber der Tenor dieser 
Einwánde auch den stoischen Erórterungen über die góttliche Vor- 
sehung und über das Gebet als Hingabe des menschlichen Willens an die 
góttliche Souveránitát sehr áhnlich ist, ist es nicht auszuschliessen, dass 
Origenes sich in seiner Erwiderung indirekt auch gegen die Stoiker 
richtet. 

Obwohl in dieser Darlegung der freie Wille (xó ég' uiv) nicht erwáhnt 
wird, ist es klar, dass die rigoróse Prádestinationslehre der Gegner für 
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diesen Begriff keinen Raum bietet. Da das Beten zu den menschlichen 
Willensakten gehórt, gerade aber deren Freiheit oder Unfreiheit zur Dis- 
kussion steht, beginnt Origenes seine Widerlegung der Einwánde mit 
einem Erweis des freien Willens. Erst wenn dessen Realitàt gesichert ist, 
kann er seine eigene subtile Darstellung geben von der Weise, in der 
góttliches Vorherwissen, góttliche Vorsehung und menschlicher freier 
Wille im Gebet aufeinander bezogen sind. Diese Darstellung fángt denn 
auch an mit den Worten: »Wenn also der freie Wille gesichert ist« (ei 
07) x0 ég' Tuiv octexot, 6, 3; 313, 1). 

Die zwischenstehende Beweisführung enthált aber mehrere Schwierig- 
keiten. In 6, 1 bietet Origenes eine Hierarchie von verschiedenen Kate- 
gorien von Bewegungen und bewegenden Dingen; diese Kategorien 
scheinen aber nicht scharf voneinander unterschieden zu sein, was im 
Text bestimmte Unklarheiten hervorbringt. Ausserdem geht aus diesem 
Abschnitt nicht deutlich hervor, wie Origenes am Amfang von 6, 2 die 
Folgerung ableiten kann, die Ablehnung des freien Willens durch die 
Gegner impliziere »erstens, dass wir keine lebenden Wesen (Goa) sind, 
zweitens, dass wir auch keine Vernunftwesen (Aoyixé) sind« (312, 12- 
13). Die Logik der Gedankenführung scheint die Konsequenz des ersten 
(proton) Glieds nicht zu erlauben, es sei denn, dass auch die Tiere eine 
Art von freiem Willen besitzen; dies geht aber aus dem Text nicht her- 
vor, und sieht beim ersten Anblick auch unwahrscheinlich aus. Ausser- 
dem erwarteten wir, vom rhetorischen Standpunkt gesehen, eher eine 
umgekehrte Gliederung: »erstens, dass wir keine Vernunftwesen sind, 
zweitens, dass wir nicht einmal lebende Wesen sind.«? 

In diesem Aufsatz werde ich versuchen, diese Schwierigkeiten zu 
lósen mittels einer genauen Analyse der Gedankenführung in 6, 1, sowie 
mittels eines Vergleichs zwischen Orat. 6, 1 und der diesem Text sehr 
àhnlichen Auseinandersetzung über den freien Willen in De principiis 
III 1. Dabei wird sich auch die Gelegenheit finden, die von mehreren 
Auslegern geáusserte Meinung, das spátere De oratione enthalte eine 
genauer herausgearbeitete Beweisführung des freien Willens als das frü- 
here De principiis, zu prüfen.' 


Wie gesagt, fángt Origenes seine Widerlegung an mit einer Betrach- 
tung über die verschiedene Gattungen von bewegenden Dingen und 
Bewegungen. Die erste Gattung, schreibt er, bilden die Dinge, die den 
Ursprung ihrer Bewegung ausserhalb ihrer selbst haben. Zu dieser 
Gruppe rechnet er einerseits die unbelebten Dinge, die nur durch ihre 
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Konstitution zusammengehalten werden (xà &djuxa xoi óx0ó Ébecc uóvnc 
ouvexóueva), und von denen Steine, die aus einem Bergwerk geschlagen 
sind, und Báume, die ihre Fáhigkeit zum Wachsen verloren haben, als 
Beispiele genannt werden. Andererseits gehóren zu dieser Gruppe auch 
die Dinge, die durch eine Natur oder Seele bewegt werden (x& óró qóctoc 
xai duxi; xtvobpeva), nicht aber in dieser Beschaffenheit (oox 7, xotaoxa), 
sondern in der Beschaffenheit bewegt zu werden durch ein áusseres 
Bewegungsprinzip (311, 16-24). Der Grund für die Hinzufügung dieser 
zweiten Gattung von Dingen ist wahrscheinlich dieser: da gerade dieses 
»von aussen her bewegt werden« der gegnerische Ausgangspunkt ist, 
wogegen sich Origenes" Argumentation richtet, gibt er zuerst eine Auf- 
führung von allen Typen von Situationen, worin sich diese Bewegungs- 
art manifestiert. Dabei bemüht er sich darum, zu zeigen, dass auch 
lebende Wesen durch ein áusseres Bewegungsprinzip bewegt werden 
kónnen, ihre Bewegung dann aber der Bewegung von unbelebten Din- 
gen gleichartig ist (óuo(cg A(fot xai E0Aotg xotg xó qüstv &xoAcAsxóot). Die 
Bedeutung dieser Einsicht wird sich zeigen im Anfang von Abschnitt 2: 
dort beweist Origenes, nachdem er die verschiedenen Bewegungen als 
kennzeichnend für das Wesen der bewegenden Dinge poniert hat, dass 
die Meinung der Gegner, d.h. ihre Ablehnung des freien Willens, nicht 
nur eine Bewegungsidentitát, sondern auch eine Wesensidentitát zwi- 
schen unbelebten Dingen und Menschen impliziert. 

Die Bedeutung der náchsten Zeilen 24-26 (xàv xwrixat xoi xabta t6 
Geuotà eivai mévta tà ocpuata qÜ(vovta, moapaxoAouÜTntoxv Éyst vv Ev tÓ 
qÜ(vetw x(vnotv), sowie ihre Stelle in der Argumentation, ist nicht ganz 
klar.? Ich glaube, dass xac sich nur auf «à C6« xoi qux& bezieht, weil 
die in diesem Satz genannten »Kórper, die der Verwesung unterworfen 
sind«, auf «à «àv Goov ooguaxa (21) rückverweisen. Mit q0(vovca deutet 
Origenes das ó$evo«x& elvat, das ja an sich neutral auf die allgemeine Ver- 
ànderlichkeit der Dinge hindeutet,'? im Sinne von »Verwesung«. Das 
prádikativ eingeordnete xapoxoAov8ntuxfv bedeutet nicht, wie Koetschau 
und Gessel meinen, »nur eine Begleiterscheinung« (vgl. den Gebrauch 
von zapaxoAov8ctv in Verbindung mit ió(a xiwfjoe: in 312, 8-9) sondern 
»konsequent«, »folgerichtig«, oder (ontologisch) »folglich«, »inhá- 
rent«.'' Origenes' Absicht scheint auch hier zu sein, die Fálle, in denen 
man von »Bewegung von aussen her« redet, zuerst aufzuführen, damit 
die Zuweisung der menschlichen Bewegung an diese Gattung, was ja die 
Implikation der gegnerischen Ausgangsposition ist, desto lácherlicher 
erscheinen wird. Er macht seine Leser darauf aufmerksam, dass das 
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Wort xtvnot; auch in der Bedeutung von »Verwesung« gebraucht wird, 
die Bewegung aber auch dann von aussen stammt: wenn auch diese Art 
von Bewegung für die unbelebten sowie auch (daher zweimal xat) für die 
lebenden Wesen gilt, haben diese letzten diese Bewegung immerhin als 
eine der Verwesung inhárente, d.h. àusserliche Bewegungsart. Wenn 
man also, wie die gegnerischen Einwánde gegen das Gebet implizieren, 
die menschliche Bewegung als eine Bewegung von aussen her auffasst, 
stellt man sie tatsáchlich der Bewegung einer Leiche oder der »Be- 
wegung« eines Sterbenden gleich. — Vergleicht man diese Argumen- 
tation mit dem Paralleltext in Princ. III 1, 2 (196, 6ff.) so fállt es auf, 
dass Origenes dort die Bewegung im Sinne der Verwesung zwar 
erwáhnt, sie aber als irrelevant zuseite schiebt,'? in Orat. aber diese $óot 
tÓv ocu cov in seine Beweisführung integriert. Man kónnte also über- 
setzen: »Und wenn auch diese dadurch, dass alle Kórper veránderlich im 
Sinne der Verwesung sind, bewegt werden, so haben sie demzufolge diese 
Bewegung als eine der Verwesung inhárente.« 

Die zweite Gattung von bewegenden Dingen wird von Origenes defi- 
niert als »diejenigen, die durch die in ihnen vorhandene Natur oder 
Seele bewegt werden, von denen auch durch die Gruppe derjenigen, die 
sich darauf spitzen, die Worte in ihrer eigenen Bedeutung zu benutzen, 
gesagt wird, dass sie »aus sich selbst« bewegt werden.« Diese Gattung 
ist von den Auslegern mehrmals mit den Pflanzen identifiziert worden, '? 
wahrscheinlich auf Grund der náchsten zwei Kategorien von Bewegung, 
die von Origenes als kennzeichnend für Tiere bzw. Menschen poniert 
werden. Ein weiteres Argument für diese Auffassung wáre die Tatsache, 
dass Origenes hier eine stoische Klassifikation von lebenden und unbe- 
lebten Dingen zu folgen scheint (vgl. xapà xoig xopuocepov xpcopévotg xoig 
ovóuaci). Da die stoischen Quellen tatsáchlich eine Hierarchie von un- 
belebten Dingen, Pflanzen, Tieren und Menschen und von den jeder 
Gruppe entsprechenden Bewegungskategorien zeigen, ist es wahrschein- 
lich, dass Origenes hier die stoische klassifikatorische Terminologie 
benutzt für seine Argumentation, die sich paradoxerweise gegen eine, 
u.a. von den Stoikern, akzeptierte Theorie richtet.'* 

Der Identifikation der zweiten Gattung mit Pflanzen widerspricht 
allerdings die Ergánzung 7, duxi; (die Pflanzen haben nach der stoischen 
Hierarchie nur eine phusis, keine psuche), sowie die Tatsache, dass in 
den vorigen Zeilen «à oxó qóotoc xoi duxi; xwoóueva den &duya xoi ónó 
£ecoc uÓóvmc cuvexóueva gegenübergestellt wurden (17-18), und dass «à Goo 
xai xà qux& als Beispiele dieser Gattung erwáhnt wurden (21-23). Darum 
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hat es den Vorzug, «à àxó cfj; évurapyobonc qotoc 7 Qux xwoüusva. als 
eine Bezeichnung für a//le lebenden Dinge aufzufassen; der Relativsatz 
& xai ... óvóuaot soll dann so aufgefasst werden, dass es innerhalb der 
Gattung von lebenden Dingen verschiedene Kategorien von Bewegung 
gibt, von denen die Bewegung »aus sich selbst« (ex hauton) eine Kate- 
gorie ist, die zwar für alle lebenden Dinge (Menschen, Tiere, Pflanzen) 
gilt, kennzeichnend aber nur für die Pflanzen ist. Auch der Paralleltext 
aus Princ. III 1, 2 (196, 8) bietet einen Hinweis auf diese Interpretation: 
£v éxuotc 0€ Éxet tT]v atxíav x00 xtvetoot Cio xal qut xai &maEamA Ge 00a 0x 
qoctcoc 7 duxi; ovvéxexvot; auch findet man hier den Beruf auf gewisse, 
wahrscheinlich stoische, Gewáhrsmáànner (gaot). 

Im Einklang mit dieser Interpretation ist auch der Wechsel der For- 
mulierung im náchsten Satz: xp(tm óé éoxt xívmotg 7| £v xoig Got, Titi 
óvou.Gecxat T] &q' aoxOv xívnotc. Origenes spricht nicht lánger von Gattun- 
gen von bewegenden Dingen, sondern abstrakter von Kategorien der 
Bewegung: innerhalb der Gattung der Dinge, die den Ursprung ihrer 
Bewegung in sich selbst haben, introduziert er jetzt nebst der Kategorie 
ex hauton die Bewegungskategorie aph' hauton, die kennzeichnend für 
die beseelten lebenden Wesen ist. Auch diese Stufe der Argumentation 
korrespondiert mit dem Paralleltext in Princ. (196, 11): «àv 8 àv aócxotc 
tij» aicíav vob xiwetioÜat éxÓvtcv xà uév qaotv &E éxotóv xtwetoÜot, cà 58 dq' 
£autOv: &E éautOv u£v tà Kduyxa, àq' éautv O& 1X Éudjuxa. 

Auch im náchsten Satz fállt die abweichende Formulierung ins Auge: 
ot[sat 68 Ott T] xv Aovtxóv x(vnot 0v axóv &ott x(vnotg. ^ Offenbar reagiert 
das oip.at 66 auf Aéyexos ... óvóu.oot in Zeile 3 und auf óvoutexos in Zeile 
4: Origenes ergànzt also selbstándig die stoische Klassifikation der Be- 
wegungen, was auch dadurch bestátigt wird, dass die uns erhaltenen 
stoischen Zeugnisse keine terminologisch separate Kategorie für die 
Bewegung von Vernunftwesen finden lassen." Es muss weiterhin 
bemerkt werden, dass die Abhandlung in Princ. III 1 den Terminus 
kinesis di" hauton nicht hat.'* In dieser Hinsicht scheint Origenes also 
im spáteren De oratione in Bezug auf die stoischen Quellen selbstándi- 
ger zu verfahren als im früheren De principiis. 

Die zwei náchsten Sátze sind ihrer Formulierung nach merkwürdig 
verwickelt und scheinen beim ersten Anblick auch ziemlich überflüssig 
Zu sein: éàv 6€ mepiéAcev &rxó xoO Goou vi]v àq' aóxobo x(vnotw, o008 Giov Éx 
Ov UmovorTjva. Oóvatot, &ÀÀX EÉctat Op.otov T[tot qut ÜnxÓ qÜctoc uóvnc 
xiouévo 7, A(0à on cxtvoc &kcOcv gepouévo. ékv 58 mapaxoAov0T x. «ij (Co. 
xivfjoet, &xei coUco Ot. axo0 xtvetoÜat cvop.&oaquev, &vácyxr xooxo elvat Aovuxóv. 
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Origenes' Absicht ist aber hier, die kennzeichnenden Bewegungskatego- 
rien zu verknüpfen mit dem Wesen der bewegenden Dinge. Wenn man, 
so schreibt er, vom Tier die Bewegung »von sich selbst aus« (aph' hau- 
tón) fortnimmt, kann man es nicht mehr wesentlich als ein Tier denken: 
seine Bewegung wird gleichartig sein mit der Bewegung von Pflanzen 
(die ja nur die Bewegung »aus sich selbst« besitzen, also die zweite Kate- 
gorie) oder mit der Bewegung von Steinen (d.h. die Bewegung von aus- 
sen her, also die erste Kategorie: vgl. ox T| Gó« xai qux&). Dieselbe 
Verknüpfung zwischen charakteristischer Bewegung und Wesensart 
wird beabsichtigt in dem zweiten é&v-Satz, aber nicht in verneinender, 
sondern in bestátigender Form: wenn etwas der eigenen Bewegung (ito 
xívnotc) folgt, muss es ein Vernunftwesen sein, denn dies ist gerade, was 
Origenes selbst die Bewegung »durch sich selbst« (di hauton) genannt 
hat. Es fállt übrigens auf, dass der Terminus idia kinesis hier zum ersten 
Mal auftaucht,'? und dass Origenes' Anspruch (nei ... ovouácaguev) dem 
Text nur dann entspricht, wenn man übersetzt: »weil dies dasjenige ist, 
was wir soeben »bewegt werden durch sich selbst« genannt haben.« 

Diese Unterscheidungen werden nun die Grundlage bilden für Ori- 
genes' Widerlegung der Argumente seiner Gegner, die die Form einer 
reductio ad absurdum bekommt. Die Annahme derjenigen, so schreibt 
er, die behaupten, dass es gar keinen freien Willen gibt (dies ist, wie 
gesagt, eine Implikation der im 5. Kapitel dargelegten Einwánde gegen 
das Gebet, worin der Terminus «ó ég' fjuiv nicht explizit erwáhnt wurde) 
führt notwendigerweise zu einer vóllig absurden Konsequenz: »erstens, 
dass wir keine lebende Wesen sind, zweitens, dass wir auch keine Ver- 
nunftwesen sind, sondern gleichsam von einem áusseren Bewegenden, 
keineswegs aber von uns selbst bewegt werden, und man darum sagt, es 
sei durch diesen Bewegenden, dass wir dasjenige tun, was wir nach (all- 
gemeiner) Annahme (selber) tun.«?? 

Wie gesagt, bildet sowohl die Logik des proton wie die Gliederung 
proton zoia, deuteron logika Probleme. Die Folgerung des proton 
scheint nur erlaubt zu sein, wenn man annimmt, dass auch die Tiere 
einen freien Willen besitzen. Nun zeigt der Text von Princ., dass Ori- 
genes sich diesen Gedanken tatsáchlich vor Augen gestellt hat: »Man 
darf allerdings nicht vergessen, dass der überwiegende Teil der allenthal- 
ben verteilten Naturkraft in einem gewissen Masse (auch) bei den Tieren 
vorhanden ist, teils mehr, teils weniger; so kommt es, dass die Leistun- 
gen von Spürhunden und Kriegsrossen sozusagen nahe an Vernünftig- 
keit herankommen' (198, 2ff., Übers. Górgemanns/Karpp).? Der 
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Gedanke ist also, dass kraft einer über die ganze Welt verteilten pAusis 
(bei der man, wie Górgemanns/Karpp bemerken, an das vernünftige 
Pneuma der Stoiker zu denken hat) wenigstgens einige Tiere eine der 
Aktivitát des menschlichen Logos áhnliche Aktivitát (ergon) zeigen, 
indem sie die Bilder (phantasiai), welche ihnen vor der Seele kommen, 
beurteilen kónnen. Mehreren Interpreten dieser Stelle, anfangend mit 
Rufinus,?? ist es unwahrscheinlich vorgekommen, dass Origenes, der im 
Allgemeinen einen scharfen Unterschied zwischen Menschen und Tier 
macht, diese Móglichkeit ernst genommen hat; man hat sogar an eine 
Interpolation gedacht.? Dagegen lásst sich einwenden, dass der 
Gedanke in den Fragmenten zur stoischen Tierpsychologie mehrmals 
bezeugt ist,?* und weiterhin, dass in Origenes' Bewertung der animali- 
schen Welt, wie P. Cox vor einigen Jahren nachgewiesen hat,? diese 
Móglichkeit bestimmt nicht undenkbar ist. Der Unterschied zwischen 
Mensch und Tier, und zwischen menschlicher und animalischer Bewe- 
gung, scheint in den beiden vorliegenden Texten ziemlich verschwom- 
men zu sein; darauf weist nicht nur die bereits erórterte Formulierung 
oto 6é (312, 5), sondern auch das in der Aufführung in 312, 16 auffal- 
lende £o0(ew hin.?* Man muss also feststellen, dass Origenes den Gedan- 
ken an eine dem menschlichen Denken gleichartige Aktivitát bei den 
Tieren erwágt hat, ohne ihn eindeutig zu akzeptieren oder abzulehnen, 
dass der Gedanke aber einen móglichen Grund bildet, worauf Origenes 
die Folgerung des proton ableiten kann.?' 

Allerdings ist der Kern von Origenes! Argumentation, der auch die 
Gliederung des proton und deuteron verstándlich macht, dass die 
Ablehnung des freien Willens impliziert, dass der Mensch durch ein áus- 
seres Bewegungsprinzip bewegt wird (vgl. Princ. 199, 12-14).? Man 
muss annehmen, dass die Unterscheidungen in Orat. 6, 1 (verschiedene 
Gattungen von bewegenden Dingen, und innerhalb der Gattung der 
Selbstbeweger drei verschiedene Bewegungskategorien) zwar von Orige- 
nes selbst gemacht werden, nicht aber von seinen Gegnern, in deren 
Auseinandersetzungen wahrscheinlich nur ein einfacher Unterschied 
zwischen innerer und áusserer Bewegung vorhanden war.?? Mittels die- 
ser Unterscheidungen macht Origenes seine Gegner aufmerksam auf 
eine Konsequenz ihrer Gedanken, die sie selbst nicht einsehen (wollen). 
Die Absurditát dieser Konsequenz wird von Origenes dadurch sichtbar 
gemacht, dass er die Bewegungskategorien mit dem ihnen entsprechen- 
den Wesen der bewegenden Dinge verknüpft. Dass die Verneinung der 
kinesis aph' hautoón eine Verneinung des Wesens des zóion impliziert, 
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sowie die Verneinung der kinesis di' hauton eine Verneinung des Wesens 
des /logikon zoion impliziert, zeigt sich erst dann, wenn der einfache 
Unterschied zwischen innerer und áusserer Bewegung modifiziert und 
prázisiert worden ist in der Weise, in der Origenes dies in 6, 1 getan hat. 
Die Gliederung des proton und deuteron ist also motiviert durch den 
Parallelismus mit dem Aufbau der Bewegungskategorien ex hauton, 
aph' hauton und di' hauton (insofern, dass Origenes es für unnótig 
hált, zu sagen, dass wir dann auch keine Pflanzen sind, da niemand die 
Absicht habben kónnte, zu behaupten, dass wir Pflanzen sind), sowie 
durch den Parallelismus mit den beiden durch £àv àé eingeleiteten Sátzen 
(15-20). Ausserdem ist die Folgerung von Origenes sorgfáltig vorbereitet 
mittels der Beobachtungen über die Bewegungsáhnlichkeit in 311, 23 
(ópj.oícg AtBotc xai EóXotc tote tÓ qUetv &xoAcAexóot) und in 312, 7 (6uotov jxot 
Qut UxO qUotoc uóvnc xtwoupév«o T) Ac onxó vtwvoc &keoOev oepouévo). 


Mit Hinsicht auf das Verháltnis zwischen den Abhandlungen über 
den freien Willen in Princ. III 1, 1-5 und Orat. 5-6 lásst sich sagen, dass 
die Texte in bedeutendem Masse miteinander korrespondieren,?? sich 
aber auch manchmal auf wichtigen Punkten ergánzen. Wirkliche Inkon- 
sistenzen gibt es freilich nicht. In Princ. III 1 ist die Abhandlung über 
den freien Willen ein Ziel an sich; sie ist daher auch ausführlicher (z.B. 
die lange Erórterung über das verhártete Herz des Pharaohs in den 
Abschnitten 6-13) als in Orat. 6, 1-2, wo sie im Rahmen einer Abhand- 
lung über das Gebet steht. Princ. enthált ausführlichere psychologische 
Betrachtungen über die kinesis aph' hautoón, in denen die Begriffe phan- 
tasia und horme eine wichtige Rolle spielen (diese Begriffe kommen in 
Orat. 6, 1-2 nicht vor),?' und über die beurteilende Funktion, die der 
Logos hinsichtlich dieser phantasiai und hormai hat. Dabei fállt es auf, 
dass, wie gesagt, in Princ. der Terminus kinesis di^ hauton noch nicht 
gebraucht wird: in dieser Hinsicht kónnte man also von einer Entwick- 
lung reden, nach der Origenes sich in Orat. von dem Einfluss der stoi- 
schen Gewáhrsmáànner, deren Terminologie und Klassifikation er in 
Princ. ohne Kritik übernimmt, gewissermassen emanzipiert hat; die 
Formulierung ota 6& ct 7| t&v Aovuxóv xívnotg 6v atóv &ott x(vrot;, WO 
Origenes das sich dem Leser aufdrángende «exápcr, vorsátzlich zu ver- 
meiden scheint, kann, wie wir sahen, auf diese Entwicklung hinweisen. 

Ausserdem gelingt es Origenes in der spáteren Schrift besser, die 
Absurditát der Gedanken seiner Gegner ontologisch zu beargumentie- 
ren, wobei mit »ontologisch« gemeint ist: im Gegensatz zu dem Zeugnis 
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der »eigenen Erfahrung«, das sowohl in Princ. wie in Orat. erwáhnt 
wird (vgl. «à tótx x07, in 198, 13-14 bzw. 312, 14-15) und zu dem Zeugnis 
der »praktischen Evidenz« (vgl. xó évagyéz und die Erórterung über den 
Aóoc rat6cutixóc in Princ. 200, 5ff.). Diese ontologische Argumentation 
besteht darin, dass, wie gesagt, die Bewegungskategorien der bewegen- 
den Dinge mit ihren entsprechenden Wesensarten verknüpft werden, 
damit die Aberkennung ihrer kennzeichnenden Bewegungskategorie die 
Verneinung ihres Wesens impliziert. Im Vergleich zu Princ. hat Ori- 
genes! Beweisführung des freien Willens in Orat. also an theoretischer 
Überzeugungskraft gewonnen, so dass er seine eigene Auseinanderset- 
zung über das Verháltnis zwischen góttlicher Vorsehung und mensch- 
lichem freiem Willen in 6, 3 mit mehr Recht anfangen kann mit den 
Worten »Wenn also der freie Wille gesichert ist« (ei ó7| vó éq Tjutv 
ocGecau).?? 


ANMERKUNGEN 


' Dies ergibt sich besonders deutlich aus z.B. De oratione 5S, 1, S. 308, Z. 10-15 und 13-26 
(Die Verweise in diesem Aufsatz beziehen sich, sowohl für Orat. wie für De principiis, auf 
die Ausgabe von P. Koetschau im CGS (band 3 bzw. 22 - Band 2 bzw. 5 Origenes). 
^ Comm. Rom. 1 3 (- Philok. 25); Comm. Gen. III (— Philok. 23, 1-11 und 20); 
C.Cels. II 20 (2 Philok. 23, 12-13); Princ. III 1 (7 Philok. 21); Orat. 5-6. 

? Vgl. für ausführlichere Abhandlungen über die origeneische Position: W. Gessel, Die 
Theologie des Gebetes nach »De oratione« von Origenes (München-Paderborn-Wien 
1975) 156-171; E. Junod, Origéne. Philocalie 21-27: Sur le libre arbitre, SC 226 (Paris 
1976) passim, bes. 75-90; H. Holz, Über den Begriff des Willens und der Freiheit bei 
Origenes, Neue Zeitschr. f. syst. Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 12 (1970) 63-84; W. 
J. P. Boyd, Origen on Pharaoh's hardened heart. A study of justification and election in 
St. Paul and Origen, Studia Patristica VII (Berlin 1966) 434-442; M. Harl, La mort salu- 
taire du Pharaon selon Origene, Studi in onore di Alberto Pincherle I (Roma 1967) 260- 
268; H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis. Studien über Origenes und sein Verháltnis zum 
Platonismus (Berlin-Leipzig 1932) 112-118 und 280-291; D. Amand, Fatalisme et liberté 
dans l'Antiquité grecque (Louvain 1945) 297-304. Zur philosophisch-theologischen Hin- 
tergrund der origeneischen Position siehe auch R. Sorabji, Necessity, Cause and Blame. 
Perspectives on Aristotle's Theory (London 1980) bes. 104-127, und A. Dihle, 7e Theory 
of Will in Classical Antiquity (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1982) bes. 110-111. 

* Dass die Gewáhrsmánner dieser Argumente als gnostische Háretiker innerhalb der 
christlichen Kirche zu identifizieren sind, ergibt sich aus 5, 1 (308, 15ff.): »Freilich hat 
bereits die Wirksamkeit des Widersachers (f, &vxuxewévr évépyew), der die gottlosesten 
Ansichten an den Namen Christi und die Lehre des Sohnes Gottes anknüpfen will («à 
&ce(écta ta. tà OoYu&tov neptetÜEvat 0£Aouca tà Óvóp.att toD Xptotobo xai vfj 6t6xoxaA(« toO vtoo 
10b Oeob) einige auch dazu überreden kónnen, dass das Beten nicht nótig sei. Diese Ansicht 
vertreten die Leute, welche das sinnlich Wahrnehmbare gánzlich verneinen und weder 
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Taufe noch Abendmahl gebrauchen (oí «& aic8rà xv) &vatpoüvtec xad uice Bamtouat uice 
eoxapiotia xpopevot), wobei sie den Sinn der (heiligen) Schriften verdrehen, als ob diese 
sogar dieses Beten nicht wünschten, sondern etwas anderes, in seiner Bedeutung von 
diesem ganz Verschiedenes lehrten.& (Übers. Koetschau). Zur genaueren Identifizierung 
dieser Gruppe vgl. Gessel 151 Anm. 12. Zur antignostischen Polemik hinsichtlich des 
Problems des freien Willens vgl. auch A. Le Boulluec, La place de la polémique anti- 
gnostique dans le Peri Archón, in: H. Crouzel & G. Lomiento & J. Rius-Camps (Edd.), 
Origeniana. Premier colloque international des études origéniennes (Bari 1975) 47-61. 

* Vgl. Gessel 24; E. G. Jay, Origen's Treatise On Prayer (London 1954) 81 Anm. 2. 
* Dies liesse sich ableiten aus dem Anfang von 5, 2 (308, 23ff.): eie» 6' &v ol Xóyot xàv 
&Üecoüvtov tàc coxàc obtot (OnXovóti Ocóv éguatávtov tot OXot xai xpóvotav elvat Aevóvtov: o0 
Y&p npóxettat vüv ébexvóáLew xà Aevópeva OnÓ tÀv návcr &vatpobvtov Ocóv 7, xpóvowxv). Folgend 
auf die Angaben über die Herkunft der gegnerischen Argumente in 5, 1, wáre dieser Satz 
gewissermassen überflüssig, es sei denn, dass Origenes in dieser Weise auch im Allgemei- 
nen diejenigen, die das Gebet auf Grund der góttlichen Prádestination als eitel betrachten, 
in seiner Darstellung miteinschliessen wollte. Aber diesem Satz lásst er sofort mehrere 
Bibelzitate folgen. Zu diesem Problem vgl. Gessel 152-153; dass aber auch die Peripateti- 
ker in dieser allgemeineren Orientierung des Origenes miteinbegriffen wáren, wie Gessel 
(153 Anm. 21) meint, ist, mit Hinsicht auf ihre Ablehnung der góttlichen Pronoia (C. Cej/s. 
I 10, 63, 10-13 Koetschau), unwahrscheinlich. 

' Diese Umstellung wurde bereits vorgeschlagen von Bentley (zitiert im Apparat von 
Koetschaus Ausgabe) und gefolgt von Koetschau in seiner Übersetzung in BKV 48 
(München 1926) 27 Anm. 2. 

* Vgl. für diese Beurteilung H. Górgemanns & H. Karpp, Origenes. Vier Bücher von den 
Prinzipien (Darmstadt 1976) 465 Anm. 4; H. Crouzel & M. Simonetti, Origéne. Traité des 
principes IV, SC 269 (Paris 1980) 16-17 Anm. 4. Übrigens ist der Zeitabschnitt zwischen 
dem in den Jahren 220-230 verfassten Princ. und dem um 234 verfassten Orat. nicht sehr 
gross. Zur Datierung von Orat. siehe Gessel 14-15 Anm. 8, Jay 74, und Koetschau im Vor- 
wort zu seiner Edition Ixxvi ff. 

* Vgl. Jay (98 Anm. 3): »The meaning of the passage seems to be that if no external 
agent causes movement in the classes of things mentioned above, but their only *move- 
ment' is that of natural corruption, even so they may rightly be said to have their source 
of *movement' outside themselves, namely in the principle of corruption. It is to be 
noticed that xívje:; not only means movement in space, but also includes the idea of 
change.« In dieser Weise denkt auch Gessel 158. 

' Vgl. die Bemerkung von Crouzel-Simonetti (IV 17, Anm. 4a) zu Princ. 196, 6ff. 

' Vgl. LSJ s.v. xapaxoAov8civ, »follow or attend closely«, Abschn. 4 »to be inseparably 
connected with«, »to be proper to«, und Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon s.v. xaga- 
xoAouÜntxóg »as a consequence« und xapaxoAoófnua »inseparable concomitant«. 

"7  $xcEnpfjsÓc 98 vüv x00 AÓvou xà xivrtv A£Yetw vv Bóctw tv ocpátov, Enel ui xpsía xoUxou poc 
16 mpoxeíiuevov (Princ. 196, Gff.). 

? Z.B. J. J. O'Meara, Origen. Prayer. Exhortation to Martyrdom (London 1954) 205 
Anm. 93; Gessel 158. 

'* Zur Quellenfrage in diesem Abschnitt (sowie im Paralleltext in Princ.) vgl. B. D. 
Jackson, Sources of Origen's doctrine of freedom, Church History 35 (1966) 16ff.; 
Górgemanns-Karpp 465 Anm. 3ff.; Koch 280-291; Crouzel-Simonetti IV 16ff.; Gessel 159; 
E. Osborn, The intermediate world in Origen's On Prayer, in: H. Crouzel & A. Quacqua- 
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relli (Edd.), Origeniana secunda. Second colloque international des études origéniennes 
(Roma 1980) 98. Mit Recht hat Jackson darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass die von Koch 
und Osborn gegebene Rückverweisung auf Platon (Phaidr. 245ff.; Leg. 893ff.) nicht aus- 
reicht, denn Platon macht nur einen Unterschied zwischen innerer und áusserer Bewe- 
gung. Das wichtigste stoische Fragment ist SVF II S. 205 (Klem. Alex. Strom. II 20, 
110-111), wo man auch die Hierarchie von Aexis (Steine), phusis (Pflanzen), horme kai 
phantasia (Tiere) und /ogike dunamis (Menschen) findet (vgl. hierzu auch Philon, Quod 
Deus 35-50, Leg. All. 22, und Quis rerum 137-138, wo übrigens nicht von Bewegungen 
die Rede ist). Für die Einteilung ek-apo-dia weisen Crouzel-Simonetti hin auf SVF II S. 
161, mit der aber, wie Górgemanns-Karpp mit Recht bemerken, die Kategorien von Orat. 
6, 1 keineswegs korrespondieren (die Kkinesis di' hautou ist in diesem Fragment für die 
generative Kraft von Pflanzen reserviert). 

'5 Eine weitere interessante Parallele zwischen Princ. III 1 und Orat. 6, 1-2 bilden in 
diesem Zusammenhang die Minerale (xà uécaAAa), die in Princ. (196, 9) als Beispiel von 
Dingen, die den Ursprung ihrer Bewegung in sich selbst haben, genannt werden, wáhrend 
sie in Orat. (311, 20) als Beispiel von Dingen, die den Ursprung ihrer Bewegung ausserhalb 
ihrer selbst haben, erwáhnt werden, aber dann in ihrer Beschaffenheit von aus dem Berg- 
werk geschlagenen Steinen (xà éxxonévta 100 uétaAAov). 

'$ [n seiner Ausgabe im CGS schreibt Koetschau in 311, 5 86 aóxov und in 311, 9 àc 
a0x00, in seiner Übersetzung in BKV korrigiert er aber diese Lesung und schreibt 89 aóxóv 
bzw. àU aoxoo (27 Anm. 1). 

'" . Vgl. z.B. das in Anm. 12 erwáhnte Klemensfragment, wo qua Bewegung nur ein 
Unterschied zwischen Pflanze und Tier gemacht wird, die menschliche Vernunft aber 
nicht als Bewegung aufgefasst wird: 7) Aovuxi; 6$ 90vaquc, i6ía 000a. cj; &vOpcelac duxi, 00x 
cato toic &A6Yot Gootc óppàv Ógs(Aet, XAX& xai Otxxptvetv xàg qavraota xai pu] cvvatogépeoQat 
aotale. 

'* Princ. 197, 9-11: Tó uévxot Aoyixóv. Gov xai AóYov Éyst mpóc tfj pavtaotuxT| qoott, TÓV 
xpivovxa. tc qavcaotag xai ttvác uév &ro6oxu&Govta ttc 66 mapaOexóuevov, lvo. Gyrjtat 10 Goov 
xat. QUtÓC. 

'* Zum Gebrauch von 1$o; vgl. Princ. I 1, 12(216, 3-5); III 1, 15 (222, 9-10). 

? Die Formulierung des griechischen Textes ist wiederum sehr verwickelt: oi coívuv 
0éXovcec prov elvat &g! Tjuiv, &vacrxatoc TiXuotatóv xt xapabéEovcat: piov [£v Ott oox &apv 
Ga, Ocótepov O& Ott o00& Aoytuxá, &AÀ' olov oxÓ EEcÓev xwwoüvtoc atol odOaquóxc xwoüptevot motety 
Um éxcivou Aeyot(ueBa & moteiv vouutópeOa. 

^" 198, 2-5: oox &vvonxéov uévtot Ye Ott xó xÀÉov tj eg xávta teta [iévrig qoatca 0006 EGttv 
&v toic Cootc, &ni 10 nÀÉov O€ 7| éni x0 ÉAattov: dote Eyvóc xov elvat, lv! obo exo, coo Aoytxoo 
1Ó Év totg iyveutaig xuolv Épyov xai év toig moAspuxotg trmotc. 

? [n seiner Übersetzung dieser Passage fügt Rufinus hinzu: sed id non tam ratione quam 
incentivo quodam et naturali motu, pro huiuscemodi usibus largius indulto, fieri creden- 
dum est. Siehe hierzu, sowie zum Verháltnis zwischen dem griechischen Originaltext und 
der lateinischen übersetzung im Allgemeinen, J. M. Rist, The Greek and Latin texts of 
the discussion on free will in De principiis III, in: Origeniana 97-111, bes. 105, und H. 
Crouzel, Comparaisons précises entre les fragments du Peri Archón selon la Philocalie et 
la traduction de Rufin, in: Origeniana 113-121. 

? Górgemanns-Karpp 841; Crouzel-Simonetti IV 19 Anm. 14a. 

^ SVF IIS. 207, besonders die Fragmente 727 (einige Tiere — genannt werden, wie in 
Princ., Hunde und Pferde — verfügen über gewisse der Vernunft áhnliche Vermógen) und 
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728 (die von der universellen ratio abhángige iustitia hat sich auch unter den Tieren aus- 
gedehnt). 

?5 P. Cox, Origen and the bestial soul. A poetics of nature, VChr. 36 (1982) 115-140. 
7$ ij aotóc O£Aetv xai ur] aotóc &oÜ(etv xoi u7, adtóc xepixoctelv umo ax0c auyxaxaciOecÜot xai 
rapaOéxeoDot, worin nur die letzten zwei Akten für die Vernunftwesen kennzeichnend sind. 
"7 Auch die merkwürdige Ansicht, dass auch die Sonne und die Gestirne eine Art von 
freien Willen besitzen (Kap. 7 von Orat.), und besonders auch die biblischen Unter- 
stützungen dieser Ansicht, weisen darauf hin, dass die Móglichkeit einer Verteilung des 
10 ég' fjutv über die ganze geschaffene Welt für Origenes bestimmt nicht undenkbar 
gewesen ist. Vgl. auch die auffallend vage Formulierung in 316, 4: Gone obv elpfixaqev tà 
ég' fjpiv éx&ctou tÀv éni Yrjg xata ypopuevov xóv Oeóv xtA. 

?  'Tó 6& toótov oUtoc Tfjuiv Ytwwogévov tX E&oOev alttxofot xai éautoUc &xoAbooat éyxAfjuacoc, 
óp.o(ouc éxutodc &rxognvapévouc EóAotc xai A(Botc, &AxucÜetotw 0nÓ vov ÉEcOtv adtà xwnaá&vtov, oóx 
&AÀnféc o00& eUvvcpov xxÀ. (199, 12-14). 

? Dies ergibt sich z.B. aus Princ. 200, 2-4: ei Y&p xuÜo(ue0a aco, x( fjv x0 a ceEoDotov, Aévot 
&v Ot el umo£v x&v EEcOev &rfjvxa, époO xó06 vt xpoDeuévou, 1 ni 1Ó évavt(ov npoxoAXoóuevov (vgl. 
SVF II 285). | 

* Ausser den bereits erwàhnten Übereinstimmungen muss noch auf die Ahnlichkeit zwi- 
schen Princ. 198, 13-14 (oóxoc éxtotno&to xotc iG(ow; xáDsot xai xwfjuaow) und Orat. 312, 14- 
15 (&AXwc t€ xai totg i6(otg xáOsotv éntatf|oac tto óp&to) hingewiesen werden. 

"  Phantasia in 312, 24 und horman in 312, 28 sind in nicht spezifischer Weise gebraucht 
worden. 

? Herrn Prof. dr. J. C. M. van Winden danke ich herzlich für seine Behilflichkeit bei 
der Vorbereitung dieser Veróffentlichung. 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZU ATHENAGORAS UND 
PSEUDO-ATHENAGORAS 


VON 


HORACIO E. LONA 


Der Aufsatz von Robert M. Grant »Athenagoras or Pseudo- 
Athenagoras« in HThR 47 (1954) 121-129 stellt den ersten Versuch dar, 
dem Athenagoras die Autorschaft des Traktats »De Resurrectione Mor- 
tuorum« abzusprechen. Das Schweigen der Überlieferung hatte schon 
vorher manche Zweifel hervorgerufen,! aber der detaillierte Erweis der 
Unechtheit stand noch aus. So wurde der Aufsatz zum wichtigen Be- 
zugspunkt bei der Erórterung der Frage. 

Die Stellungnahmen der Forschung in der folgenden Zeit brachten 
kein neues Argument, sondern beschránkten sich darauf, die Echtheit? 
bzw. die Unechtheit? zu behaupten. Die Textausgabe von W. R. Schoe- 
del, »Athenagoras. Legatio and De Resurrectione« (OECT), Oxford 
1972, übernimmt ohne Vorbehalt die Argumentation von R. M. Grant: 
»De Resurrectione« wird in das vierte Jahrhundert, im Rahmen der an- 
tiorigenistischen Kontroverse um die Leiblichkeit der Auferstandenen 
versetzt. 

Die These von R. M. Grant wurde erst 1972 von Leslie W. Barnard 
einer kritischen Prüfung unterzogen.^ Mit Recht stellt er die Schwierig- 
keiten heraus, die sich aus der Datierung von »De Resurrectione« ins 
vierte Jahrhundert ergeben. L. W. Barnard geht auch auf die wenigen 
stilistischen und inhaltlichen Bemerkungen Grants ein mit dem Ergeb- 
nis, daf) sie nicht stichhaltig sind, um die Echtheit von »De Resurrec- 
tione« zu verwerfen. Die Kritik L. W. Barnards wurde im Grunde durch 
die Darstellung R. M. Grants selber erleichtert. Dessen durchaus rich- 
tige Beobachtung aufgrund Leg 31,3; 27,1; 25,1; 36,3, daf) hier eine Un- 
terscheidung »between heavenly and terrestrial, spirit and flesh, 
intelligibles and sensibles» gemacht wird, die »De Resurrectione« fremd 
ist, war durch keine ausführliche Analyse des Sprachgebrauchs abgesi- 
chert.^ Die vage und knappe Bemerkung zum lexikalischen Befund 
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konnte schlieflich kaum etwas beweisen.5 So gesehen war die Kritik W. 
L. Barnards berechtigt und überzeugend. 

Den Weg zur einer Entscheidung der Frage haben nun m.E. zwei Auf- 
sátze von E. Gallicet eróffnet. In »Atenagora o Pseudo-Atenagora«, 
RFIC 104 (1976) 420-435 werden Einzelbegriffe und Motive analysiert, 
die in der »Legatio« und in »De Resurrectione« jeweils anders verwen- 
det werden. Im zweiten Aufsatz »Ancora sullo Pseudo-Atenagora«, 
RFIC 105 (1977) 21-42 werden eher inhaltliche Unterschiede hervorge- 
hoben. Wie bei solchen Stiluntersuchungen üblich láftt sich über die Be- 
weiskraft der einen oder der anderen Beobachtung streiten. Es ist auch 
zuzugeben, daf) sie einzeln genommen nicht genügen, um die Frage der 
Echtheit zu entscheiden. Ihr eigentliches Gewicht bekommen sie durch 
die Summe der festgestellten Divergenzen, und diese ist so beachtlich, 
daf) jede weitere Behauptung der Echtheit von »De Resurrectione« an 
ihr nicht vorbeigehen darf. 

Die Argumente von E. Gallicet brauchen hier nicht wiederholt oder 
zusammengefaft werden. Ich halte sie, im Sinne des oben Gesagten, für 
überzeugend. Die folgenden Beobachtungen zum Sprachgebrauch von 
»sarx« móchten die Behauptung von der Unechtheit von »De Resurrec- 
tione« zusátzlich untermauern. 


1. Der Sprachgebrauch von »sarx« 
1.1 In der »Legatio« des Athenagoras 


In Leg 21,1.2" kritisiert Athenagoras die Gótzen, die mit Blut und Sa- 
men, mit den Affekten des Zorns und der Begierde in fleischlicher Ge- 
stalt (oapxostóctc) dargestellt werden. Solchen Gestalten hált er entgegen: 
oUte Y&p Ópy?, oUte émiÜoua xoi Opsfu; o00& mat6onotóv onépua &v xi Otó. 
Zweimal wird dann bemerkt, da), auch wenn die Gótter fleischliche Ge- 
stalt annehmen würden (£otcoav cxoí(vuv oapxosióei;), sie die Schwáchen 
des Fleisches nicht zeigen dürfen. 

Offensichtlich richtet sich die Polemik des Athenagoras nicht gegen 
eine Erscheinung der Gótter im Fleisch an sich, sondern gegen die un- 
würdigen Leidenschaften, die mit einer solchen Erscheinung üblicher- 
weise verbunden sind. In 21,4 wird das Thema weitergeführt: »Die 
Gótter verlieben sich nicht und leiden nicht. Denn entweder sind sie 
Gótter, und dann berührt sie keine Begierde... (oder es sind keine Gót- 
ter)«.?* Es folgt dann eine Anspielung auf die Fleischwerdung der Erló- 
sers, welche die anderen Aussagen über die fleischliche Gestalt der 
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Gótter erklárt: »Wenn ein Gott nach góttlichem Ratschluf (xoaxà Oeíav 
otxovoutav) Fleisch annehmen sollte, ist er damit schon ein Sklave der Be- 
gierde?«. Es ist die einzige Stelle in der »Legatio«, die auf die Fleisch- 
werdung anspielt. Im Zusammenhang mit dem Anliegen des 
Athenagoras, die Christen durch den Erweis der Nichtigkeit der Gótzen 
vom Vorwurf des Atheismus freizusprechen, ist der Text bedeutsam. 
Die christliche Kritik an einer bestimmten Gottesvorstellung — in die- 
sem Fall an der krassen Materialitàt der Gótzen — mufite darauf ach- 
ten, daf) sie sich nicht auch gegen einen wesentlichen Punkt der eigenen 
Verkündigung — die Fleischwerdung des Logos — richtete. Das Thema 
der Fleischwerdung wird nicht weiter entfaltet, aber mit der Bemerkung, 
daf) das Erscheinen Gottes im Fleische nicht unbedingt die Versklavung 
unter die Macht der Begierde mitbeinhaltet, schafft Athenagoras Raum 
für das Christliche Kerygma und antwortet im voraus auf einen mógli- 
chen Einwand der Heiden. 

Das Wort oixovouta kommt bei Athenagoras nur an dieser Stelle vor. 
In Verbindung mit dem Thema der Fleischwerdung nimmt es altchristli- 
chen Sprachgebrauch auf.? 

Leg 24,4 f erzáhlt vom Fall der Engel. Es handelt sich um eine Deu- 
tung von Gen 6, 1-5, die schon in der griechischen Henochapokalypse 
6, 1-2'? vorkommt und auch von Justin (II Apol 5, 3) aufgenommen 
wird. Nach Justin übertreten die Engel die für sie von Gott festgesetzte 
Ordnung (xapa(vteg xfjvós cv x&Ew), darum werden sie von ihrer Liebe 
zu den Frauen besiegt (yuvotxóv utat Tjvcf0noav). Auch nach Athenago- 
ras hat Gott den Engeln eine Ordnung auferlegt (01éza£ev). Die bósen En- 
gel werden aber stolz auf ihre Natur und Herrschaft (évófjpusav xoi «fj xfj 
oboíac or 0c1&ct xai 1j «px 1j), und so verfallen sie der Begierde nach Jung- 
frauen und unterliegen dem Fleisch (fjvxouc capxóg cópsÜévcec). 

Die sprachlichen Gemeinsamkeiten in den Berichten des Justin und 
des Athenagoras gehen über den Text der Henochapokalypse hinaus 
und lassen sich nur durch ein traditionelles Abhàüngigkeitsverháltnis er- 
kláren. Ob beide Berichte aus einer gemeinsamen Quelle schópfen oder 
ob Athenagoras von Justin abhàngt, ist nicht eindeutig zu entscheiden. 
Wenn die »Legatio« in Rom abgefaftt wurde (vgl. Kap. 16), müfite man 
sich für die zweite Móglichkeit entscheiden. Aber der Abfassungsort der 
»Legatio« ist alles andere als sicher.'' 

»Sarx« verkórpert an dieser Stelle die Macht der Begierde, welche die 
Engel zum Fall bringt. Bei einem christlichen Verfasser aus dem letzten 
Viertel des zweiten Jahrhunderts, der die griechische Tradition gut 
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kennt, darf man auf die Frage nach der Herkunft eines solchen »sarx«- 
Verstándnisses keine einfache, allein gültige Antwort erwarten. Schon 
Epikur, aber vor allem Plutarch, Epiktet und Mark Aurel als Vertreter 
des Hellenismus wissen um die Macht der »sarx«.? Auf der anderen 
Seite steht das Gewicht der judenchristlichen Tradition, in der sich die- 
ses Verstándnis von »sarx« verdichtet. Das Motiv vom Fall der Engel 
legt nahe, hier der judenchristlichen Überlieferung den Vorrang zu ge- 
ben, aber das heifit nicht, da) das »sarx«-Verstándnis des Athenagoras 
nur durch sie bestimmt ist. Auf jeden Fall bedeutet »sarx« keine neu- 
trale Grófe, etwa eine kórperliche Gegebenheit, die einfach zum 
menschlichen Leib gehórt. 

oàpt xai atu ist die griechische Form für das hebráische em v2, und 
zwar als Bezeichnung für den Menschen. Der Ausdruck erscheint auch 
im griechischen AT (Sir 14, 18; 17, 31; Weish 12, 5) und im NT (Mt 16, 
17; Gal 1, 16; 1 Kor 15, 50). Auflerhalb der biblischen Literatur und der 
jüdischen Tradition scheint die Wendung unbekannt zu sein. E. Schwei- 
zer zitiert eine Stelle aus Polyainos, in der die Menschen, die aiu xai 
cápt haben, von den Géóttern unterschieden werden.'? Bei einem Verfas- 
ser aus der zweiten Hálfte des zweiten Jahrhunderts dürfte Einfluf) der 
jüdischen Überlieferung vorliegen. 

In zwei Stellen der »Legatio« kommt der Ausdruck vor: 27, 1 und 31, 
2. In Leg 27, 1 geht es um die Seele, die nicht durch die Vernunft'* be- 
wegt wird, sondern den »Geist« der Materie empfángt: Sie schaut nicht 
mehr auf die himmlischen Dinge und ihren Schópfer, sondern auf das 
Irdische, als wáre sie nur Blut und Fleisch, und kein reiner Geist mehr 
(cg Qóvov atua xai cot, oüxétt mveopua xoafapóv Yvvyvouévn). »Blut und 
Fleisch« bildet hier einen Vergleichsterminus, dem »reiner Geist« gegen- 
übergestellt wird. Als bildliche Charakterisierung der dem Irdischen zu- 
gewandten Seele bedeutet »Blut und Fleisch« nicht den Menschen 
einfachhin, sondern die dem Geist entgegengesetzte Materialitát. »Blut 
und Fleisch« werden auch nicht als Komponenten des menschlichen 
Kórpers verstanden, sondern sind formelhafter Ausdruck für seine Ma- 
terialitát. 

Leg 31, 2: »Wáren wir überzeugt, nur in diesem Leben zu leben, 
kónnte man annehmen, daf) wir sündigen werden, indem wir dem 
Fleisch und Blut dienen, oder uns von Gewinn und Leidenschaft besie- 
gen lassen«. Der negative Ton, der in der Verwendung von »Blut und 
Fleisch« in Leg 27, 1 schon angeklungen ist, kommt hier noch deutlicher 
zum Ausdruck. Fleisch und Blut kónnen über den Menschen eine ver- 
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sklavende Macht ausüben. Eine vergleichbare Wendung kommt bei 
Philo vor. Aufgrund Lev 17, 11: »Die Seele alles Fleisches ist Blut« und 
Gen 2, 7: »Und es blies Gott in sein Angesicht einen Lebenshauch, und 
es ward der Mensch zu einer lebenden Seele« behauptet Philo das Zwei- 
fache Wesen der Seele und die Existenz zweier Arten von Menschen: «ó 
u&v Oc(co xveópaxt Aoytuouo Drobvtov, 10 6€ aiuti xai capxóc Ti6ovt] Govtov 
(Her 57). Diesen Unterschied kennt Athenagoras nicht, aber »Blut und 
Fleisch« werden von Philo hier so verstanden wie in Leg 31, 2. 

Leg 31, 3: »Da wir wissen, daf) Gott Tag und Nacht über das, was 
wir denken, und über das, was wir sagen, wacht — denn er ist das Licht 
und sieht in unser Herz hinein —, so glauben wir, daf) wir von diesem 
Leben befreit (entweder) ein anderes, nicht irdisches Leben, besser als 
dieses und himmlich führen werden, wenn wir bei Gott und mit Gott in 
der Seele unbeirrt und leidenschaftlos bleiben, nicht mehr wie Fleisch, 
auch wenn wir Fleisch haben, sondern wie ein himmlischer Geist, 
(oder)...« 

Zwei anthropologische Elemente bestimmen den Zustand der escha- 
tologischen Erfüllung: die Seele und das Fleisch. Als Vergleichspunkt 
wird sodann der himmlische Geist herangezogen. Die Ausdrucksform 
ist sehr eigenartig, weil Athenagoras sonst immer von »Leib und Seele« 
spricht (vgl. 1, 4; 6, 3 [als Meinung des Aristoteles]; 36, 1). 

In einer merkwürdigen Wendung wird eine bestimmte Form der Exi- 
stenz im Fleische negiert (oox cx oápxec), um gleich darauf an die Wirk- 
lichkeit des Fleisches in der eschatologischen Gestalt des Menschen 
festzuhalten (x&v £youev). Diese Gestalt kann offensichtlich nicht ohne 
Beziehung zur »sarx« gedacht werden, aber sie ist nicht mehr jene Bezie- 
hung, welche die irdische Erfahrung bestimmt. Um das auszudrücken, 
greift der Verfasser zur Vorstellung vom himmlischen Geist als Ver- 
gleichsterminus. Es handelt sich um ein Bild für menschliche Vollen- 
dung, das Transzendenz und  Andersartigkeit (o)páwov  mveoua) 
hervorhebt, ohne daf) es in eine vóllig spiritualisierende Anschauung 
einmündet. Dazu dient der vorhergehende Hinweis auf das Fleisch. 

Zwei Stellen in der »Legatio« lassen die besondere Prágung von Leg 
31, 3 deutlich hervortreten. Die eine ist die schon berücksichtigte Stelle 
Leg 27, 1. Hier geht es nur um die Seele, die immer reiner Geist bleibt, 
auch wenn sie durch eine schlechte Führung so werden kann, als wáre 
sie Blut und Fleisch. In Leg 31, 3 ist nicht allein die Seele anvisiert, son- 
dern der ganze Mensch, und er besteht aus Seele und Fleisch. 
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Die andere Stelle ist Leg 36, 1. Athenagoras verteidigt die Christen 
vor dem Vorwurf der Menschenfresserei. Als Argument wird zunáchst 
der Auferstehungsglaube angeführt. Wenn am Ende der Zeit sogar die 
Erde die Toten zurückgeben wird, die in ihr liegen, dann werden auch 
von demjenigen die zur Auferstehung bestimmten Leiber verlangt, für 
die er — durch Menschenfresserei — zum Grab geworden ist. Hier zeigt 
sich nach Athenagoras die Unvereinbarkeit zwischen Auferstehungs- 
glaube und Menschenfresserei. Sie sei eher bei denen denkbar, die mei- 
nen, nach dem Tod werden sich Leib und Seele auflósen und erlóschen. 
Die Christen sind hingegen davon überzeugt, daf) bei Gott nichts uner- 
forscht bleiben wird, und daf) beide bestraft werden: der Leib und die 
Seele. Denn der Leib hilft bei der Verwirklichung der irrationalen Im- 
pulse und Leidenschaften der Seele.'? 

Sowohl die negative Charakterisierung des »sarx«-Begriffes in Leg 
24, 5; 27, 1; 31, 2 als auch die »Leib-Seele«-Anthropologie in Leg 36, 
] zwingen zur Annahme einer BeeinflüDung durch die Tradition, die den 
eigentümlichen Sprachgebrauch von »sarx« in Leg 31, 3 erkláren 
kónnte. Dieser ist m.E. nicht aus der paulinischen Begrifflichkeit herzu- 
leiten, sonst hátte Athenagoras an 1 Kor 15, 50 festgehalten: Fleisch und 
Blut kónnen das Reich Gottes nicht erben!'$ Er kennt schlieDlich das Be- 
griffspaar. Vielmehr ist mit der Einwirkung eines bestimmten Sprachge- 
brauchs von »sarx« im Rahmen eschatologischer Aussagen zu rechnen, 
bei dem damit die Leiblichkeit des Menschen bezeichnet wird. In der 
Zeit der Abfassung der »Legatio« ist der Sprachbefund keineswegs 
überraschend. Denn es ist die Zeit, in der die Formel von der »Auferste- 
hung des Fleisches« in bestimmten Kreisen kanonische Geltung erlangt 
(vgl. Justin, Dial 80, 5; Tertullian, De praescr. haeret. 13). Daf) diese 
Formel auf die Anthropologie des Athenagoras sonst keinen Einfluf 
ausübt, ist daraus zu erkláren, daf) sein Menschenbild stárker durch Be- 
griffe der hellenistischen Philosophie geprágt ist als durch eine spezi- 
fisch altchristliche Begrifflichkeit. 

Da der Zusammenhang für die Aussage Leg 31, 3 keine polemische 
Absicht erkennen láft — von den Adressaten der »Legatio« her versteht 
sich von selbst, daf) hier keine antidoketische Kontroverse zu erwarten 
ist —, bleibt die vorgeschlagene Erklárung als einzige plausibel. 

Leg 33, 2: »Er (der durch eine zweite Ehe als Ehebrecher gilt) sündigt 
gegen die Hand Gottes, der am Anfang nur einen Mann und nur eine 
Frau bildete, und lóst die Gemeinschaft des Fleisches"" mit dem Fleisch 
auf, nach der Einigung zum Zweck des Geschlechtsverkehrs«. 
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Der Text begründet das Verbot einer zweiten Ehe — auch nach dem 
Tod der ersten Frau — mit dem Hinweis auf das Handeln Gottes bei der 
Bildung des ersten Paares. 

Die Stelle gilt als unklar,'* aber ihr Sinn erhellt sich, wenn der tradi- 
tionelle Hintergrund beachtet wird.'? Nach Athenagoras ist die Einma- 
ligkeit der Ehe im Willen des Schópfers begründet. Daf) er von einer 
Gemeinschaft (xotwcovía) oapxóc npóc o&oxa spricht, kann durch zwei Ge- 
nesisstellen bedingt sein: Gen 2, 23: «oü«xo vüv óotoüv éx t&v Óctécv uou xoi 
o&pt &x 1fic capxóc uou. Und vor allem Gen 2, 24b: ...xoi xpooxoAAnfjsecot 
T pOc tT|v Yuvatxo ato, xoi £covcat ot 000 eic o&pxa utav. Es ist freilich auch 
mit der Móglichkeit zu rechnen, daf) Gen 2, 24 durch Mt 19, 5 vermittelt 
wurde, aber das ándert nichts an der traditionellen Herleitung des Mo- 
tivs. Die ursprüngliche Einheit im Fleische realisiert sich also in der ge- 
schlechtlichen Vereinigung (xax&à «jv £vcootw xpóc u(Ew x00 Yévouc). Weil es 
am Anfang so war, darf diese Ordnung durch eine zweite Ehe nicht auf- 
gehoben werden. 

Der »sarx«-Begriff erscheint zum letzten Mal in Leg 34, 2. In Kap. 
32-34 setzt sich Athenagoras mit dem Vorwurf des Inzestes auseinander. 
In einer Argumentation »ad hominemx« stellt er den Widerspruch her- 
aus, daf) die Christen, die ohne Frau oder in monogamer Ehe leben, von 
Ehebrechern und Knabenschándern schlecht gemacht werden (Leg 34, 
3). Diese werden mit den Fischen verglichen, die sich gegenseitig ver- 
schlingen. Eine solche Ungerechtigkeit wird in dem Ausdruck zusam- 
mengefaft: xai to016 &oxt oapxáv &rttoÜo. àvÜOpconuxGv. Es handelt sich 
also um eine grausame Ungerechtigkeit, die mit dem Frevel derer vergli- 
chen werden kann, die sich an Menschenfleisch vergreifen. In seinem 
Kommentar zu Athenagoras bringt J. Geffcken eine Parallele aus dem 
bei Eusebius zitierten Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon (HE 
V 1, 3-63), die die Wendung verstándlich macht. Der Christ Attalos rief, 
als er grausam gefoltert wurde, der Volksmenge zu: io) co0x6 éouw 
&vÜpcrouc &cÜ(etw, 0 xote(e Dpceic: iusto 66 ote àvOparmouc &cÜtouev o00* Exepóv 
tt ttovnpóv 0&ocoucv (HE V 1, 52). Folter und Ungerechtigkeit werden 
bildlich als Menschenfresserei bezeichnet, zugleich verteidigt sich Atta- 
los im Namen der Christen gegen den Vorwurf, sie würden Menschen- 
fresserei treiben. Auf diese Weise wird der Angeklagte zum Ankláger. 
Interessanterweise ist die gleiche Struktur bei Athenagoras zu finden. 
Der besprochenen Stelle Leg 34, 4 folgt Kap. 35-36, in dem er sich gegen 
den Vorwurf der Menschenfresserei wendet (&v0p«ropopía). 
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Daf zwischen der »Legatio« und dem Brief der Gemeinden von 
Vienne und Lyon ein Zusammenhang besteht, kann man mit einiger 
Wahrscheinlichkeit aufgrund der gleichen Bezeichnung der heidnischen 
Vorwürfen annehmen (vgl. Leg 3, 1 und HE V 1, 14). Die inhaltliche 
und strukturelle Gemeinsamkeit zwischen Leg 34, 2 und HE V 1, 52 
dürfte jedoch dadurch zu erkláren sein, daf) beide Texte auf einen To- 
pos der christlichen Apologetik zurückgreifen: Auf die Anklage der 
Menschenfresserei antworten die Christen mit dem Hinweis auf die Un- 
gerechtigkeit des rechtlichen Verfahrens, in der eigentlich Menschen- 
fresserei geschieht. Eine analoge Gedankenführung ist beim Vorwurf 
des Atheismus festzustellen. Der Erweis der Nichtigkeit der Gótzen 
zeigt, dal die Heiden die eigentlichen Atheisten sind. 


1.2 In »De Resurrectione« 


Der Begriff »sarx« kommt in »De Resurrectione« 9-mal vor, also nur 
]-mal mehr als in der »Legatio«. Die Stellen gehóren hauptsáchlich in ei- 
nen groflen Zusammenhang:?? 6, 5; 7, 2 (4-mal); 7, 3 (2-mal); 8, 2.3. Im 
Kontext handelt es sich um den Beweis, daf) die Auferstehung der Toten 
nicht unmóglich ist. Konkreter AnlaB der Erórterung und zugleich 
Haupteinwand gegen die Auferstehungshoffnung ist der Fall derer, die 
von Tieren aufgefressen (3, 3: 4, 1-3) oder Opfer von Menschenfressern 
wurden (4, 4). 

An all diesen Stellen wird »sarx« einheitlich verwendet. Es handelt 
sich dabei um das Fleisch des menschlichen Kórpers, das die verschiede- 
nen Glieder verbindet, einhüllt und erwármt (7, 3). Diese Funktionen 
des Fleisches im menschlichen Organismus weisen auf ein konsequent 
durchgehaltenes anatomisches Verstándnis von »sarx« hin. Die andere 
nicht in diesen Zusammenhang gehórende Stelle, in der »sarx« vor- 
kommt, ist 17, 2. Der Text bestátigt den festgestellten Sprachbefund. 
Hier wird das Fleisch gemeinsam mit den Knochen, Sehnen, Knorpeln, 
Muskeln und Eingeweiden als Teil des menschlichen Kórpers erwáhnt. 


2. Vergleich und Schlufifolgerungen 


Der Sprachgebrauch von »sarx« in der »Legatio« ist ebenso differen- 
ziert wie auch stark von der Tradition geprágt. Man geht kaum fehl, 
wenn man annimmt, daf) die Differenziertheit mit der unterschiedlichen 
traditionellen Herkunft zusammenhángt. Wenn die vorstehende Ana- 
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lyse richtig ist, dann gibt es keine einzige Stelle in der »Legatio«, die 
nicht auf einen sehr ausgeprágten religionsgeschichtlichen Zusammen- 
hang zurückgeht. 

Genau diese zwei Merkmale, Differenziertheit und traditionelle Prà- 
gung, fehlen in »De Resurrectione« ganz. Hier ist der Sprachgebrauch 
semantisch homogen, aber eigenartigerweise in einem Sinne, der in der 
»Legatio« nicht vorkommt. Denn das »anatomische« Verstándnis von 
»sarx« — als Teil des menschlichen Kórperen —, das den Sprachge- 
brauch in »De Resurrectione« charakterisiert, ist in der »Legatio« nicht 
belegt. Wo Athenagoras auf das Essen von Menschenfleisch eingeht 
(Leg 35, 1), verwendet er nicht oápt£, sondern xpéag: m&oaoÜat xptóvw 
&vOpcrtixov.?! 

Beide Texte bezeugen also zwei eindeutig verschiedene semantische 
Ebenen im Sprachgebrauch von »sarx«. 

Der lexikalische Befund erhált zusátzliches Gewicht im Hinblick auf 
die Verfasserfrage, wenn man die anthropologischen Implikationen be- 
achtet, die bei der Verwendung von »sarx« in der »Legatio« enthalten 
sind. Einerseits ist die »sarx« eine dem Geist entgegengesetzte Macht; 
anderseits gehórt die »sarx« zum Bild der eschatologischen Vollendung 
als Ausdruck der menschlichen Leiblichkeit. 

Zum ersten fállt auf, daf die Seele in der »Legatio« nicht durch den 
Leib bzw. durch das Fleisch gefáhrdet ist, sondern durch Kráfte und Im- 
pulse, die in ihr selber angesiedelt sind (27, 1.2). Die Seele ist zwar un- 
sterblich, aber in ihr spiegelt sich die ganze Spannung zwischen der 
materiellen und geistigen Welt wider. Der Leib ist das ausführende, hel- 
fende Mittel, aber von dieser instrumentalen Rolle abgesehen, ist er ein 
neutrales Instrument. Die irrationalen (XAoyo:t) Impulse kommen von 
der Seele her (36, 1).? Was für eine Rolle spielt die »sarx« dabei? Sie 
ist eine Macht, die sogar die reinen Geister besiegen kann (24, 4 f), aber 
als solche wird sie nicht explizit als Gegenspieler der menschlichen Seele 
dargestellt. Nur als Symbol der in die Materialitát gefallenen Seele er- 
scheint sie gemeinsam mit dem Blut (27, 1). In diesem Zusammenhang 
ist der Geist Symbol für die Seele, welche die irrationalen Impulse be- 
siegt hat. 

Innerhalb einer »psyche-soma«-Anthropologie werden die Begriffe 
»sarx« und »pneuma« als negatives bzw. positives Symbol verwendet, 
die aber nur auf die Seele bezogen werden (27,1). 

Auch im Rahmen eschatologischer Aussagen wird das Begriffspaar 
»sarx-pneuma« gebraucht, aber hier erscheint die »sarx« nicht als nega- 
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tives Symbol für die gefallene Seele, sondern als Ausdruck der Leiblich- 
keit. »Himmlischer Geist« steht dann nicht als Gegensatz dazu, sondern 
ist Chiffre für die eschatologische Vollendung, die auch die Leiblichkeit 
einschlieBt (31, 3).?? 

In »De Resurrectione« hat die Seele die Aufgabe, die Impulse des Lei- 
bes zu beherrschen (12, 8; 15, 7). Das Gegensatzpaar »sarx-pneuma« 
kommt nicht vor.?* Die »sarx« besitzt als solche keine Macht noch ge- 
hórt zum endgültigen Bild des Menschen als Bezeichnung seiner Leib- 
lichkeit. Die »sarx« hat weder eine positive noch eine negative 
Bedeutung, sondern eine durchgehend neutrale als Komponente des 
Kórpers. Der Leib wird durch eine Verwandlung die Unvergànglichkeit 
erreichen (16, 2: éàx uexaQoATi; v» àqBapotav). An diesem Punkt scheint 
die paulinische Begrifflichkeit (&o8aproc - àgÜapoía) maDgebend zu 
sein.^* Der Verfasser von »De Resurrectione« beruft sich ausdrücklich 
auf den Apostel (18, 5). 

In der altchristlichen Literatur lassen sich genügend Beispiele für 
Schwankungen in der Begrifflichkeit eines Verfassers anführen. Man 
denke in der Frage der Eschatologie an Paulus oder an Justin. Solche 
Schwankungen warnen uns, daraus allzu schnell Konsequenzen für die 
Beurteilung der Echtheit oder Unechtheit einer Schrift zu ziehen. Den- 
noch bietet die »Legatio« einen Sprachgebrauch von »sarx«, der sowohl 
im allgemeinen als auch im Zusammenhang mit anthropologischen und 
eschatologischen Aussagen auf einer ganz anderen Sprachebene liegt, 
als das in »De Resurrectione« der Fall ist. Fügt man die von E. Gallicet 
herausgestellten stilistischen und inhaltlichen Unterschiede hinzu, bleibt 
keine andere Móglichkeit übrig als für »De Resurrectione« einen ande- 
ren Verfasser zu postulieren. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE OPUS IMPERFECTUM IN MATTHAEUM 
BY 


FREDRIC W. SCHLATTER. S.J. 


The identity of the author of the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum 
remains a vexing problem central to a problematic text. This work in the 
view of some textual critics unites comments on Matthew collected from 
manuscripts dating to three separate periods: the eighth and ninth, the 
twelfth, and the fourteenth centuries.' Such an editorial process of 
uniting groups of texts with no known author does not guarantee the 
unity of authorship for all three groups. However, if arguments 
presented elsewhere? validly conclude to the essential unity of the work, 
as presently edited,? and to a Latin author, perhaps the question of 
authorship can be appropriately raised. 

The internal evidence of the text yields several important clues about 
the Latin author: his ecclesiastical rank, his other literary works, his 
position in a time of theological controversy, his chronological setting, 
and his knowledge of Constantinople. An examination of each of these 
characteristics will provide a profile of the author and the basis for sug- 
gesting his identity. 

Perhaps the clearest statement the author makes about his status in 
the Church is contained in 677A, where he identifies himself as one of 
those who are uniuscujusque regionis pastores. In the context the notion 
of an individual region contrasts with the whole of Galilee, an item in 
Mt. 4. 23 on which he is commenting. The term pastores has led M. 
Meslin to identify the author as a bishop,* but P. Nautin has insisted 
on the implications of the term regio, which he points out does not mean 
a diocese but rather a district within a city. On the supposition that 
pastor regionis refers to a parish, he identifies the author as ''le prétre 
chargé d'une paroisse.""? 

Both terms, pastor and regio, require separate examination. First of 
all, the transition in P. Nautin's argument from pastor to presbyter is 
invalid. The function of the word pastor in this passage yields ultimately 
to the role of doctor. Such a transition is implicit in the author else- 
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where, e.g. in 738D where doctores haeretici are termed devoratores, 
and anyone taught by them is non pastus. The juxtaposition of pastores 
et doctores in Eph. 4. 11 could easily suggest the transition which 
Pelagius had indicated in his commentary on the passage: Pastores sunt 
sacerdotes, doctores uero omnes qui sunt idonei ad alios instruendos. 
omnis ergo pastor doctor, non omnis [qui] doctor et pastor.$ The first 
task is to identify who in the terminology of the author is a doctor. 

In a general sense of the term all Christians are doctores Ecclesiarum 
inasmuch as they are prophets who proclaim the reality of Christ 
intimated by the prophet of the Old Testament who spoke de Christo 
yenturo: 


Sed et omnes Christiani prophetae dicuntur, qui in regnum et in sacer- 
dotium et in prophetiam unguntur. Nec enim potest quis propheticos inter- 
pretari sensus, nisi habeat spiritum prophetiae. Haec autem diximus, ut 
ostendamus, quia prophetae, de quibus loquitur Christus, doctores dicun- 
tur (738A). 


But in the case of laymen this role of teaching is not literally fulfilled 
in the present life: Laicus enim in die judicii stolam sacerdotalem 
accipiet, et a Deo chrismate ungetur in sacerdotium (852B). Hence the 
doctor must be a sacerdos, but the office also includes anyone who is 
a clericus: 


sic sacerdos, et omnis clericus, etsi specialiter non promittat, tamen per hoc 
ipsum quod doctor constituitur aliorum, tacite promittere Deo videtur, in 
omnibus obauditurum se Deo (852B). 


In one passage he seems to include the office of /ector under the opus 
clericale (624C). Beside the sacerdos or clericus and laicus is the 
ecclesiasticus vir (686C) who is in the general category of spirituales per- 
sonae among whom are included aut continens vidua, aut monachus, 
aut virgo, id est, qui se Deo tradidit (85$8C). The author further specifies 
who have the honor sacerdotalis by distinguishing them from the 
diaconi, ecclesiastici, and laici: et ejicit omnes vendentes gratiam Dei de 
Ecclesia, episcopos, presbyteros, diaconos, omnesque ecclesiasticos, 
necnon et laicos (841C). Finally, the generic term doctores is further 
specified through the function of those who are praedicatores (677D- 
678B) and by the reason of that function must be members of the 
presbyterium (934D). Hence when the author speaks of sacerdotes 
caeterique doctores (686A), he implicitly denies the lay status of our 
author, who is among the doctores. But his specific status must be 
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investigated among episcopi, presbyteri, diaconi, and other ecclesiastici 
yiri. 

To specify which of these roles the author had, the term regio requires 
examination. P. Nautin's claim that it designates a parish is somewhat 
anachronistic. To judge by the usage of the Roman Church in the third 
century, regio is linked to the office of deacon: Hic [Fabianus] regiones 
dividit diaconibus, and the Ordines Romani? and the Epistola ad 
Senarium? show the persistence of this usage at least into the fifth cen- 
tury and perhaps into the sixth. The universality of this usage cannot 
be concluded, but at least it shows the possibility that our author as a 
regionis pastor and doctor is a diaconus. 

Throughout the entire text of the Opus imperfectum, the author in 
matter of ecclesiastical rank appears preoccupied with the presbyterate 
and the diaconate. He nowhere indicates that he is a bishop,'? and the 
implication of being a regionis pastor seems to rule out the larger func- 
tion of a bishop. The question, then, seems restricted to his identity as 
priest or deacon. 

There are few instances in which the author speaks separately of the 
presbyter and deacon because of his preference for the inclusive term 
sacerdos. However, in at least four passages he separates the offices in 
a manner that may reveal something of his own position. In treating the 
parable of the talents in Mt. 25. 14-18 (934D), he describes the man who 
received five talents, one of which was de presbyterio and was increased 
sollicite praesidendo Ecclesiae, and another who increased one of his 
two talents: sinceriter ministrando, quam [justitiam] fecit ex ministerio 
diaconatus. Clearly, in his mind, the deacon does not share in the 
ministry of presiding. In a second passage he describes this function of 
the presbyter as being among the principes Ecclesiae, a position he views 
with apprehension: 

Quis enim sapiens ultro se subjicere festinat servituti, labori, dolori, et 
quod majus est, periculo tali, ut det rationem pro omni Ecclesia apud 
justum Judicem, nisi forte qui nec credit judicium Dei, nec timet uti 


abutens primatu suo ecclesiastico saeculariter, convertat eum in saecularem 
(830C)? 


A third passage records high praise for the priesthood and a low esteem 
for the diaconate in the contrast he finds between an apostolus, a term 
which for him includes here the presbyter,'' and the deacon: apostoli 
apostolatus putatur a nobis honor esse ipsius apostoli ... Similiter et 
diaconatus diaconi contemptibilitas videtur a nobis (831B-C). He states 
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a similarly harsh attitude when he refers to multi diaconi inutiles 
(934D). Finally, in the ecclesiastical order he seems to be acutely aware 
that the deacon is the lowest—only the lector is beneath him in dignity 
(884B-C). The cumulative impression created by these passages and the 
evaluation of the diaconate found in them would seem out of place 
unless expressed by a deacon. 

Besides writing the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, the author 
composed other commentaries on Mark and Luke.'? He wrote these 
commentaries in Latin, but demonstrated a sophisticated knowledge of 
Greek and a decided preference for the exegetical method of Origen, 
whose works he knows and uses."? In the Opus imperfectum he reflects 
the interest and attitudes of the Pelagian movement in its later stages to 
such a degree that Pelagianism is theologically more a leitmotif'^ than 
the Arianism which occasionally appears in the text." The minimum 
conclusion about the author in these matters is that he is heterodox. 

The context of the Pelagian movement reinforces the evidence in the 
text that the author was writing in the fifth century. It is a time when 
the author's theological party is out of favor, at some unspecified time 
after the reign of Theodosius I (379-395).'$ Another element in dating 
the work is the reference to the presence of philosophical studies in a 
Capitolium which points to an awareness of teaching faculties intra 
Capitolii auditorium, i.e. in lecture rooms within the civic center of 
Constantinople (758D), as established by a law of February 27, 425." 
He also knows of the ascetical practices of monasticism as well as the 
eccentricities of a stylites, a circumstance that yields a date after 421.'* 
In view of all these references, 425-430 as the general period of composi- 
tion seems likely. 

A number of remarks by the author can be taken to show that he was 
in Constantinople at the time of writing his commentary on Matthew or 
at least that he had been deeply impressed by a stay in the capital. P. 
Nautin has read 667B as proof that the author wrote from Constantino- 
ple.'? The passage in question, while commenting on Mt. 4. 8, remarks 
that Satan's action in showing to Christ all the kingdoms of the world 
involved no more than a gesture in the direction of those kingdoms and 
not an actual vision of them. Similarly, the author, in his own person, 
remarks: ut puta si ascendas super excelsum locum, digito extenso 
dicam tibi, Ecce ibi est Roma, aut ibi est Alexandria, non sic ostendo 
tibi, ut ipsas videas civitates, sed partes terrae in quibus positae sunt. 
Clearly the context of this statement could be Constantinople, but it 
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does not rule out the setting in a western locale, e.g. in Sicily or Africa. 
The possibility of Constantinople as the locale of the author is similarly 
present in remarks on the academic institutions on the Capitolium of 
Constantinople, but again the presence of the remark may reflect no 
more than acquired knowledge or the memory of a stay in that city. So 
also, for the other citations which may show an awareness of imperial 
practice in Constantinople.?? But the presence of an imperial court in 
the west with Valentinian III, who was installed at Rome in 425, should 
be a reminder that imperial protocol, besides being a matter of general 
knowledge, could also be experienced in the western part of the empire. 

It would be attractive if the words beginning the oldest manuscripts 
of the text (798D-799A) were shown to be authentic since they would 
substantiate the author's presence in a place not his usual habitat: 
Legite, inquam, fidelissimi, hortor, fratres, legite vobiscum, crescite in 
fide, ut vobiscum corpore absens, efficiar in Christo vobiscum praesens 
in fide. The reminiscence of 1 Cor. 5.3 further emphasizes the point. 
However, the analysis of P. Nautin underscores the internal problems 
of this text and proposes an imaginative explanation for its presence 
which suggests caution in accepting the reliability of the passage.?! 

This part of our study has concluded that the author is a Latin cleric, 
possibly a deacon, writing the Opus imperfectum early in the second 
quarter of the fifth century after producing other exegetical works. He 
has, in this analysis, a good knowledge of Greek, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the works of Origen, heterodox theology with a specially 
strong connection with Pelagianism, and an awareness of contemporary 
Constantinople that could indicate a stay there but not necessarily that 
he wrote this work while in the capital. | 

Other critics, perceiving the work as characteristically Arian have 
sought to find the author within an Arian community. In such an iden- 
tification what divides the critics is their judgment whether or not the 
Opus imperfectum is an original Latin composition by a western writer 
or a Latin translation of a Greek work. In the first hypothesis the 
favored candidate is Maximinus, the Arian bishop against whom St. 
Augustine wrote.?. In the second hypothesis Timotheos, a priest of 
Constantinople, has been strongly supported.?? The validity of the pres- 
ent study particularly hinges on its own hypothesis that the Latin 
author, who may be a deacon, must be sought in Pelagian circles. On 
this basis Annianus?* of Celeda is the nominee with the most suitable 
credentials. 
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First of all, Annianus was a deacon in the Latin west. This identifica- 
tion is well established by Jerome's sneer directed at the /ibros Aniani, 
pseudodiaconi Celedensis.?? Even if there is uncertainty about identify- 
ing and locating Celeda,?*$ Annianus emphasizes that Latin is his native 
language (PG 50. 471*-472*). Still his knowledge of Greek was con- 
siderable on the evidence of the prefaces to his translations of 
Chrysostom's twenty-five homilies on St. Matthew and his seven in 
praise of St. Paul." J. Garnier has argued from other evidence for 
Annianus' skill in translating into Greek.?* On the basis of Orosius' text 
he has identified the armiger Pelagii and the interpreter for Pelagius at 
the council of Diospolis as Annianus.?? To counter Orosius' charge that 
this translator was lacking in skill and accuracy, a strange charge for 
someone supposedly competent in Latin and Greek, Garnier views the 
performance of the interpreter as a matter of cleverness (calliditas) 
rather than a lack of skill (izÉmperitia). Neither identification seems 
justified. As K. Zangemeister correctly pointed out,?" the armiger is 
Celestius, not Annianus. Furthermore, the identification of the inter- 
preter is gratuitous, particularly since the interpreter was shown to be 
incompetent, not clever, as the interventions of the officials made clear. 
Garnier would also attribute to Annianus the Latin version of the thirty- 
eight homilies published under Chrysostom's name,! an attribution A. 
Wilmart has reduced to twenty-seven, but which B. Altaner considered 
a possible but unsubstantiated thesis until the philology and style of 
these translations have been analyzed and then compared with the 
authenticated translations of Annianus.? With the same caution 
Altaner treats the attribution of the Latin translations of Chrysostom's 
treatises addressed to Olympias, Demetrius, Stelechius, and Theodore.?? 

Internal evidence that Annianus was deeply involved in the Pelagian 
movement is clear from his prefaces where he refers to Augustine as 
Manichaeus (PL 48. 626C) and Traducianus (PL 48. 629C) with an 
Obvious espousal of the Pelagian viewpoint. Jerome places Annianus at 
the council of Diospolis and refers to a work he produced in defence of 
the Pelagian position after that assembly. In Jerome's evaluation, 
Annianus is a major propagandist for the heresy: qui copiosissime 
pascitur, ut alienae blasphemiae verba frivola subministret.?* 

His zeal in making available translations of Chrysostom again 
indicates his involvement in Pelagianism. F.-J. Thonnard has carefully 
traced the setting in which Chrysostom became a crucial figure in the 
argument from tradition between Julian of Eclanum and St. 
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Augustine. In Thonnard's view the adoption of Chrysostom by the 
Pelagians dates to the period 419-420 when Pelagian bishops had 
withdrawn from the west, among them Julian of Eclanum who was at 
Mopsuestia with its bishop Theodore. It is to this time Thonnard dates 
the translation of Chrysostom's homilies by Annianus and their 
prefaces which so strongly denounce Augustine. The Contra Julianum 
shortly after this time reflects this debate over Chrysostom's position. 
However, G. Martinetto puts the crisis over Chrysostom and tradition 
in regard to Augustine's view prior to 397, when Pelagius was shocked 
at what he considered Augustine's novelties and began to cite his 
authorities, and to support this campaign Annianus began his transla- 
tion of Chrysostom's homilies.?$ J.-P. Bouhot's analysis of the Arsenal 
manuscript of the Latin translation of Chrysostom's Ad neophytos 
would lend some support to Martinetto's earlier chronology since 
Bouhot shows that Augustine in the Contra Julianum, 1.6.22, was using 
a translation in 420 which corrected an earlier version that was 
favorable to Pelagianism.?? This earlier translation may well have been 
by Annianus.?! 

The solution to the chronological problem is not crucial for the 
implications of Pelagian motivation in Annianus' translations of 
Chrysostom. His reason for undertaking these translations remains the 
same in either sequence. 

This intimate acquaintance with Chrysostom's text seems to be at 
variance with Origen's influence, at least in the exegetical area, where 
Chrysostom's Antiochene approach to interpretation would seem to 
preclude in Annianus a connection with Origen's allegorical approach. 
The limited scope of the two prefaces written by Annianus under- 
standably yields no evidence of Origen's influence. It should be 
remembered, however, that Chrysostom had an apologetic interest for 
Pelagianism after its theological viewpoint had already been formed, 
and the reasons for forging links with Chrysostom were pragmatic and 
prompted by an interest in his moral applications which could support 
the position of Pelagianism. Before that tactic became appropriate, 
Origen was a major interest for Pelagius and his followers. Although 
Pelagius explictly rejected some positions of Origen, T. Bohlin has 
demonstrated that Pelagius! thought, at least genetically, has its roots 
in Origen's statements about free will as a gift of God and about the 
freedom of man's will.? A. Souter had already noted a philological 
inheritance between Pelagius and Origen,*? and with Rufinus' transla- 
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tion of Origen's commentary on Romans available to Pelagius, the link 
becomes possible. 

Origen was, in this explanation, Pelagius! door to Greek theology, 
not Theodore of Mopsuestia, as Marius Mercator stated when 
attributing to Rufinus quondam natione Syrus the mission of bringing 
to the west the doctrines of Theodore to serve as the origin of 
Pelagianism.*' H. I. Marrou concludes that Theodore and Rufinus sup- 
plied no more than a theological tradition favorable to the moral views 
of Pelagius, who had already by the time of Rufinus! visit to Rome 
formed his theological position. The eastern church, on the other hand, 
showed no interest in Pelagianism except in terms of Nestorianism.*? 

There was, then, in the circle of Pelagius a doctrinal affinity with 
Origen, and as a member of that circle Annianus would share that 
interest. There is, however, no particular instance of Annianus' interest 
in Origen, as this could be verified in his only undisputed works, the 
prefaces to this translations of Chrysostom where such an interest 
would scarcely be suitable or expected. 

That Annianus had a direct experience of Constantinople is again a 
matter not to be deduced from the internal evidence of his two prefaces 
but from the external evidence about the Pelagian circle with which he 
was connected. According to his preface to the translation of 
Chrysostom's homilies on Matthew (PG 48. 626B-C), that circle was 
undergoing a stormy time of trial which had left Annianus saddened 
and stunned. Bishop Orontius, his patron, shares in these sufferings for 
the faith. The whole context of the preface suggests a time when the 
opponents of Pelagianism are in the ascendancy and Pelagians are 
invoking the name of Chrysostom to show the weight of tradition on 
their side. As Thonnard has shown, this is the climate of 419-420 after 
the emperor Honorius had condemned the Pelagians. 

This is the time at which we loose all trace of Pelagius. Whatever 
previous connection Annianus may have had with him, Bishop Orontius 
is now his mentor, as the dedication of the preface to his translation of 
Chrysostom's homilies on Matthew declares. This Orontius is men- 
tioned by Nestorius in two letters to Pope Celestine as one of the 
bishops who were filling Constantinople with tearful accounts of their 
persecution for the cause of Pelagianism while appealing their case to 
the emperor.^* Furthermore, Julian cum complicibus suis is pictured as 
present in a church in Constantinople while Nestorius delivers an anti- 
Pelagian sermon defending marriage as a diuinae munus bonitatis, 
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ubertas naturae, machina repugnans contra mortem omnia con- 
sumehtem, castitas contra libidinem freni, inculpabilis uoluptatis 
potestas.*? The data of this stay in the capital appears to be somewhat 
after Nestorius' installation as bishop before his theological views put 
him in danger of the removal that took place in 431. Therefore, a date 
of 429 is likely for the Pelagian episode in which Annianus, now 
attached to Bishop Orontius, can be placed in Constantinople for the 
period of time presupposed by the two letters of Nestorius. 

Another chronology for Pelagian presence in Constantinople can be 
dated to 424 or 425 under Bishop Atticus. In this sequence the Pelagian 
stay in his city would be within the period of 420-425. According to 
Marius Mercator, Atticus had previous experience with Pelagianism in 
the person of Celestius whom he had expelled from the city at some time 
between 411 and 418.*$ The second encounter was a quite different 
action by Atticus which this time involved not an individual but /egatos 
haereticorum.^' Their conduct can be deduced from Pope Celestine's 
remark: 7os quoque haereticos ... sedibus suis injusta dicentes expulit 
justa damnatio.^* This action, as J. Garnier has meticulously argued, ^ 
must date to 424 or the beginning of 425 and involved an official process 
on the part of Atticus and one duly communicated to Pope Celestine, 
unlike the earlier expulsion of Celestius which Atticus had com- 
municated to bishops in Asia and the bishops of Thessalonica and Car- 
thage. This second intervention by Atticus took place, Celestine says, 
after Pelagius and Celestius had been condemned, when eastern and 
western churches in a unified position had attacked the followers of this 
condemned position: cum suae opinionis sequacibus.?^^ Celestine does 
not disguise his irritation with Nestorius over his ignorance of a matter 
settled not under his immediate predecessor, Sisinnius, but before that 
time under Atticus. 

There are, then, two periods during which the Pelagian party was in 
Constantinople when Annianus may well have had a first-hand 
awareness of the city and its institutions, a knowledge of which is 
characteristic of the author of the Opus imperfectum. 

What is known with certainty about Annianus matches in many 
details the profile that has been established for the author of the Opus 
imperfectum: a fifth century Latin deacon with considerable knowledge 
of Greek and a strong connection with the Pelagian movement, who was 
well versed in Origen's writings, had an acquaintance with Constantino- 
ple, and produced several works of exegesis. Perhaps, if we knew more 
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of the career of Annianus after 430, we might be able to understand 
other characteristics of the author of the Opus imperfectum that remain 
untouched in the account. 

The most troublesome element is, of course, the presence of passages 
supporting Arianism. Are these passages, occasional in nature and 
peripheral in context, evidence of the later milieu of the author, or are 
they evidence of interpolation? This problem, partly textual and partly 
historical, awaits careful analysis, but it is not so central to the Opus 
imperfectum as to undermine confidence in proposing that Annianus is 
the same as the author of that work. The nature of the present evidence 
precludes certainty, but the investigation involved in arguing the case 
for a candidate has the advantage of sharpening our awareness and 
knowledge of a quite remarkable and complex text. 
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THE SENSE OF A STYLITE: 
PERSPECTIVES ON SIMEON THE ELDER * 


BY 


S. ASHBROOK HARVEY 


There have been few figures to emerge in Christian history so compel- 
ling and unnerving as Simeon the Elder, the first of what would prove 
to be a long tradition of pillar saints.' Just as Antony of Egypt has 
provided the model by which the emergence of the Christian monastic 
movement has traditionally been approached, Simeon has been seen to 
represent both the archetypal holy man of late antiquity and the idio- 
syncratic extremes to which the ascetic movement could go in its early 
centuries. 

Born into a prosperous Christian family in northern Syria around 
386, Simeon tended his father's sheep until a sudden religious conver- 
sion turned him to an ascetic career. He passed through two 
monasteries, at Tel*ada and Telneshe, but his propensity for severe and 
eccentric practice led him into conflict with the developing Syrian 
monastic structure. Eventually, Simeon went his own way, first as a 
recluse and then as a stylite (from the Greek stylos, meaning *'pillar"") 
mounting the first of three successive pillars, each higher than the one 
before. On the pillar he took up his sfasis, his stance of continual 
prayer.? The final pillar, on which he spent roughly the last forty years 
of his life, was about forty cubits high (sixty feet?) with a platform on 
top about six feet square. Exposed on a mountain with no shelter of any 
kind, Simeon stood on his pillar midway between heaven and earth until 
his death in 459 at the age of more than seventy years. His career as holy 
man had been spectacular: his fame had spread from Britain to Persia; 
the pilgrims who flocked to see him crossed the spectrum of late antique 
society from peasant to emperor, bringing him problems as mundane as 
cucumber crops and as complex as foreign policy.? 
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Two monuments raised in honor of Simeon deserve particular atten- 
tion. The first is physical: the magnificent building complex of Qal'at 
Sim*an, the church and monastic structure erected on Simeon's moun- 
tain to house the relic of his pillar. The complex remains something of 
a mystery. We possess no literary data on its construction, and thus 
nothing of who built it or what ideas were in mind. The church itself 
is a cruciform martyrion with an octagonal center at the heart of which 
stood the pillar. Built between 476 and 490, Qal'at Sim*an is perhaps 
the greatest architectural achievement of the Christian east for the fifth 
century, a church unparalleled in Syria for size, beauty, and workman- 
ship, and whose ruins continue to dazzle the modern visitor.* As a 
major site of pilgrimage in the generations following Simeon's death, it 
significantly influenced not only the religious and artistic culture of late 
antiquity, but the economy of Syria as well. 

The second monument is perhaps more thought-provoking. The 
legacy of Simeon's vocation was taken up after his death by others who 
chose to imitate his practice, and it spread throughout the Byzantine 
realm. In greater and lesser numbers as the centuries went by, stylites 
continued this same prayer practice up through the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury.5 What Simeon started was no passing fad. 

Modern scholarship has dealt with Simeon in three contexts. First, the 
literary texts have been analyzed with the intention of finding the 
*historical Simeon' —who he was and what happened—and ascertaining 
the relations between the separate traditions." Second, considerable 
effort has gone, more recently, on the examination of Simeon's cult 
both in Syria and abroad, with primary attention to the non-literary 
evidence.? Third, scholars have sought to place Simeon within the tradi- 
tion of Syrian asceticism in particular, and the monastic movement of 
late antiquity in general.? Lacking any written sources from Simeon's 
own hand,'? we have tried to establish the historicity of the information 
available to us. In our concern for the historical, for what happened, 
we have neglected to consider the significant divergences in how 
Simeon's own contemporaries made sense of him—their varied perspec- 
tives on the why. 

We possess three major hagiographical sources for Simeon: 
Theodoret of Cyrrhos' Historia Religiosa, chapter 26, written during 
the saint's lifetime;!! the Syriac vita by Simeon's disciples, written 
shortly after the saint's death; '? and the Greek vita by Antonios, 
allegedly another disciple, whose account seems also to contain material 
from Simeon's monastic community.'? 
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Historians have tended to prefer Theodoret's account to the other 
two, not least because like themselves Theodoret was also an historian. 
Most of the time he distinguished between what he himself saw and 
what he learned from other sources. Nonetheless, Theodoret's version 
presents real problems. The text of this particular chapter of the 
Historia Religiosa has been handled a fair bit in transmission, with the 
interpolation not only of Simeon's death, but also several incidents of 
miracles.'^ Even apart from the textual abnormalities, other considera- 
tions affect how we ought to read this chapter. Theodoret himself 
treated it with marked difference to the others in his collection: he is 
here at his most hagiographical. His style is more inflated, his rhetoric 
more stylized, his use of hagiographical fopoi more pronounced. '? The 
overall tone is that of panegyric. Perhaps he intended this chapter to be 
used separately, as it may well have been.'5 

However, apart from information on what Simeon may or may not 
actually have done, the measure of historicity will not greatly help us 
understand this saint—to whose own mind we have no access, and 
whose ascetic motivation remains elusive. Leaving aside the issues of 
Simeon himself, then, I would like to consider these hagiographical 
sources for their own purpose: how does one make sense of a stylite? 
For what we have are different perspectives on Simeon's meaning and 
impact, the more useful for representing two distinct (though over- 
lapping) spiritual traditions: that of Greek culture, and that of the 
Syrian Orient. Simeon's vocation emerged out of one and took root in 
both. The spirituality of each writer's tradition bears significantly on 
the presentation of the saint and his vocation. 


II 


At the time when Theodoret wrote (c. 444) Simeon had spent twenty- 
eight years on his pillar; his fame was in full glory." Theodoret brings 
to his account (and to the Historia Religiosa as a whole) an agenda that 
creates an immediate tension between his content and his form. His sub- 
ject is Syrian asceticism, and in its most autonomous mold. Not only 
in the case of Simeon must he write about the excessive, often singularly 
bizarre practices of his saints. His audience, however, and thus his 
chosen literary form, is that of the hellenized world. The motifs, 
themes, and imagery throughout the Historia Religiosa are overtly 
drawn from classical tradition, albeit in a Christianized form.'* While 
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other motives are also at work, it is clear that in Theodoret's hagio- 
graphy a cultural translation is being made: articulating the spirituality 
of one culture in terms that make sense in another.'? Although a native 
Syrian, here Theodoret looks at Syrian behavior with classical Greek 
eyes. His most striking assumption is that body and soul are at odds 
with one another, in a battle of wills that forms the central focus for 
Simeon's career in this text. 

The key to Theodoret's view lies in his use of two words at the very 
beginning of chapter 26, by which he characterizes Simeon's vocation: 
philoponia and philosophia; literally, love of labor and love of wis- 
dom.?? Philoponia is a word with sharp connotations; it carries the sense 
of hard, painful effort, by this point in time tied to spiritual or ascetic 
struggles. Sometimes translated ''penitence"', for Theodoret the word 
connotes everything that constitutes asceticism.?' Fittingly, Theodoret 
tells us that Simeon converted to Christianity upon hearing the 
Beatitude, **Blessed are those who mourn and weep."' ? And so it goes. 
Simeon's vocation is hard and grueling, though gloriously so. It is 
Theodoret who tells us that Simeon ascended his pillar because he found 
the crowds of admirers too exhausting.?? It was the **unbearable toil"', 
the **fatigue" from the weight of the world that sent him apart, up on 
the pillar; a pragmatic solution, and one that intensified the saint's 
philoponia. 

Theodoret has his purpose. In Simeon we are presented with a life of 
true philosophy by means of physical discipline, in pursuit of the higher 
virtue of the soul.?* Philosophia in used in this chapter to describe both 
that which Simeon must seek,?* and the monastic life in its institutional 
sense.?$ The *'savagery"' of his asceticism (as one monk called it here?"), 
was the means by which he enabled his soul to ascend ever upward in 
its quest for God. When Simeon chooses to ascend his pillar, he does 
So because he desires *'to fly heavenward and to leave the earthly life'' .?? 
When he preaches his exhortations to the crowds of pilgrims below, he 
urges them to detach themselves from the world and *'fly heaven- 
ward"' —explicating the symbolism he both embodies and enacts.?? So 
perfect is Simeon's exercise of discipline, Theodoret tells us, that he has 
surpassed human nature.?? He lives the angelic life. 

For Theodoret, the body is not in itself evil, nor is it the source of 
evil. But left to its own desires it is that which hinders the soul and thus 
severs humanity from its right relationship with God-—a situation 
engendering the state of sin. The philosophical life is the means to the 
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rightful harmony of body and soul, an alignment of purpose and desire. 
Theodoret consciously uses the language of both Plato and Aristotle.?' 
As a result, his chapter on Simeon shows a marked literary strain: 
Simeon's vocation does not slide easily into such an intellectual mold. 
Yet it is this literary strain that enables Theodoret to render a profound 
theological statement. Simeon's real achievement in Theodoret's eyes is 
to have perfectly disciplined his body according to his soul's desire. The 
body itself —the locus of human weakness—has become the place where 
God's grace is revealed.?? 

Thus Theodoret emphasizes the physical suffering of disease, and 
especially the ulcers and festering wounds Simeon endured, as proof 
that Simeon's body was in fact human, and in fact conquered. He tells 
the story of the man who asked Simeon outright whether he was human 
or not.?? Herein lies the sense behind Theodoret's comment on Simeon's 
capacity to perform miracles, especially healing miracles, in imitation of 
Christ. *«Let no one call this imitation the effort to usurp power'', he 
writes, and citing John 14:12 reminds his readers that those who 
believed would do what Jesus had done and more.?* Theodoret is not 
simply admonishing us that the miracles are God's work and not 
Simeon's. He stresses Simeon's humanity because here is a man whose 
own person has become a miracle, and solely because of the life he pur- 
sues. Having surpassed human nature, Simeon has reached his true 
nature: a true humanity, or personhood. Theodoret's classical frame is 
ultimately saturated with the same vision that marks his theological 
works. Scholars have traditionally seen the 7ZZistoria Religiosa as one 
place where Theodoret is not arguing from his position as primary 
spokesman for Antiochene Christology, in the debates leading up to the 
Council of Chalcedon.?? But surely his Simeon represents a mirrored 
image of his Christological position. Salvation for him is an achieve- 
ment of union between humanity and God in which the integrity of each 
nature, human and divine, remains intact but truly full.?$ 

For all their differences, Theodoret's Life of Simeon represents a har- 
monious tradition with the fourth century Life of Antony of Egypt," 
and indeed with Eusebius of Caesarea's philosopher martyrs.?* It is 
Simeon's acquired dispassion that Theodoret is celebrating. Like 
Antony,?? Simeon had first to gain that self-control before achieving the 
spiritual strength necessary to perform God's work, whether miracles, 
judgements, or teaching. The capacity to perform such works accrued 
to him only gradually as his career and his discipline progressed. Grace 
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itself cannot be an achieved state. But Theodoret intimates that if one 
could achieve grace through sheer effort alone, then Simeon would 
have: the fruits of his philoponia. Grace is a gift, but here it is also a 
gift well-earned. Above all, Theodoret admires Simeon's manner of 
prayer, for this displays Simeon's power in both earthly and heavenly 
terms.^ In the exertion of his prayer practice (those countless prostra- 
tions), Simeon manifests his control over his human nature and thus 
regains true human nature, made in the image of God. In turn, it is the 
spectacle of the saint at prayer that moves his observers to take account 
of themselves and shake off their *'indifference", as Theodoret calls 
It." 

Theodoret and the Syriac vita both provide an apologia on behalf of 
Simeon's vocation, apparently based on a document stemming from the 
saint's own monastic community.^ In using this source, Theodoret, like 
the writers of the Syriac vita, summons the examples of Old Testament 
prophets whose behavior was at times dramatic and peculiar, but always 
for the purpose of enabling God's word to be heard and heeded. Else- 
where in the Historia Religiosa he also makes use of Old Testament 
models, particularly of Moses. But the emphasis of chapter 26 lies on 
Simeon's achieved penitence in the disciplined pursuit of the soul's 
higher calling. 


IH 


In contrast to Theodoret's classicized re-framing of Simeon's career, 
the Syriac vita may well represent the official or **authorized" story of 
Simeon, written as it was by Simeon's own disciples. It is a majestic, at 
times elegant work of hagiography. To be sure, it spares us none of the 
harshness of Simeon's chosen vocation. But from the first page, we are 
presented with Simeon as one for whom body and soul are united in a 
life of utter devotion to God. We are given no sense of separation. Wor- 
ship is here an action in which the whole of oneself is given: faith is an 
activity. The writers stress repeatedly that Simeon had committed 
himself utterly into God's hands. In an early vision he is told, **The 
Lord will not let go of you, for lo, his grace keeps you and his right hand 
supports you."' In turn, Simeon *'did not care about anything except 
how he might please his Lord" '.** The intimate and loving relationship 
between Simeon and the Lord is there from the start. Thus Simeon 
begins to work miracles as soon as he leaves to pursue his religious voca- 
tion, long before the grueling regime of his asceticism is set.* 
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In the gradual development of the stylite's vocation, we are given a 
subtler (if grander) view of how the pillar was chosen and understood. 
A series of visions leads Simeon to the revelation that this is God's 
desire. The models put before him are first Moses—he is told, **Just as 
I was with Moses, so also I will be with you"' *é—and then Elijah, who 
gives the culminating directive that Simeon climb the pillar.*" Simeon is 
called to re-order God's world: to be a new Moses, dispensing from his 
new Mount Sinai the new Law for God's people. Like a new Elijah, he 
is to take his stand steadfastly before kings and judges, openly rebuking 
the mighty in his championship of the poor and oppressed. Indeed, 
Simeon's endeavors as holy man fulfill this call, affecting matters of 
civil and religious jurisdiction; the redistribution of water, food, land, 
financial obligations, and so forth. This is the very stuff of the 
prophet's vocation, and it is as prophet, directly in the line of descent 
from Moses and Elijah, that we are told to understand Simeon's 
practice. 

But the Syriac life takes this model further. In the Old Testament, the 
prophets do not merely proclaim God's word: they act it out, whether 
literally in acts of service or healing or patronage, or symbolically in 
behavior that disturbs and jolts their society. The text reminds us that 
Isaiah walked naked; Jeremiah wore yoke and thongs; Ezekiel imitated 
the insane; Hosea married a harlot.^* Moreover, the prophets received 
God's word themselves by going apart to commune with God. And they 
went apart, invariably, to high places: to mountains, above and apart 
from the people below. 

Simeon's first response to this mighty calling is typically Syrian: what 
are the biblical models of behavior? *'For as he thought about those two 
men ... Moses and Elijah, he said, "Who will teach me and show me by 
what way of life these two men attained all of this greatness and vir- 
tuous glory? By faith? by charity? by humility? by chastity? by zeal?' 
... he continually asked those who were experts in scripture, that he 
might learn from them about their way of life. ... And when he had 
learned ... about their practices, he began to establish them in himself, 
fasting without measure, standing day and night, continuous prayer, 
persistent supplication, godly zeal which burned in him like a fire, 
chastity of body with purity of his members."' *? 

Simeon became a stylite, then, not in penitence, not to deny his body 
nor to discipline it, but because through it he could fulfill God's pur- 
pose. By the public witness of his actions—the prophecy of behavior— 
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he could efficaciously proclaim God's word. The long interludes of 
miracle stories that fill out the frame of this text represent the enacted 
images of the prophets at work: Simeon doing the images. Thus the 
Syriac life does not simply include the official apologia for Simeon's 
behavior, as Theodoret had done. Here the defense, with its catalogue 
of Old Testament models, is incorporated structurally into the vita.?? 

Again in the manner of Old Testament prophecy, Simeon is the 
mouthpiece of God. As such, he performs his works from the pillar by 
the **power of his word''—a frequent motif in the Syriac vita. The 
Syriac offers no qualifications on Simeon's capacity to perform mira- 
cles: it does not share Theodoret's defensive tone. In assimilating 
Simeon to the prophetic model, the Syriac vita makes it clear that it is 
God's word through Simeon that is at work. Fittingly, the power of 
Simeon's word is the focus of dispute between Simeon and an angelic 
vision when Simeon at one point goes on strike, frustrated by the 
obstinacy of the populace he seeks to guide—their apparent inability to 
lead a religious life.?! For three months he refuses to perform any 
actions of patronage or any miracles. When a vision is sent to chastise 
him, the angels threaten that he will lose the keys to heaven. More than 
this, he will be forced *'to be silent". When Simeon relents, one of the 
angels tells him flatly, **Your purpose is to speak up"! .?? 

However, the pillar's meaning as sign of Simeon's prophetic vocation 
points to a greater identification. The pillar is the image of the high 
places, the mountains, in which the prophets received God's word and 
God's law. So, too, did Christ do his work in high places. On a moun- 
tain he gave the new law, the Sermon on the Mount. On a mountain he 
fed the hungry at the feeding of the five thousand. And on a mountain 
in the wilderness, Satan had tempted him. 

It is here, in the battle against Satan, that Simeon's imitation of 
Christ is stated explicitly, and in terms that explain how we are to under- 
stand the unity of body and soul in Simeon's chosen practice. When the 
writers of this vita turn to the model of Christ, they state categorically 
that in Christ, God worked his purpose through the very instrument of 
the human body he took on as his own: it was this body, through 
asceticism, that defeated the powers of Satan.? In a dramatic Chris- 
tological statement, we are told that Christ defeated desire, weakness, 
and need with that very body he took on as his own; it was with the body 
that he conquered human suffering; it was with the body that he 
defeated death, Satan's greatest power, in the act of the resurrection. It 
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was the body as well as the soul that God required for his purpose. Since 
the time of Christ and even before him, our good disciples tell us, no 
one had ever fulfilled God's will so fully in this the greatest of all tasks 
as the stylite himself. **For he honored God with perfect heart'', they 
wrote, **and he was honored by God with all these blessings. He loved 
his Lord with all his heart, more than himself and more than his life; 
for he gave himself up and placed himself in the hands of his Lord.''?* 
Through the instrument of Simeon, and literally through the use of his 
body, God's purpose is worked. Simeon's endurance on the pillar is 
always described in the Syriac life as part of this cosmic situation: it 1s 
his participation in God's battle against Satan. It is not self-mortifica- 
tion. The body is a weapon for a battle outside himself. Hence we find 
recurring images of the suffering of Job—suffering which is not 
redemptive (as the crucifixion) but a test from Satan to ''slander"' the 
holy one.? 

But the presence of Moses and Elijah, and the identification of the 
pillar as the high place where God's will is made known bring us to the 
ultimate image of Christ that rests behind this portrait of Simeon. It was 
on a high mountain apart, in the presence of Moses and Elijah, that 
Christ was transfigured before his disciples. Time and again Simeon's 
disciples climb his ladder to find him radiant, shining, light-filled. The 
moments at which they see him thus are those following severe testing 
of the saint by Satan—whether through the suffering of disease (as in 
the case of his ulcerated foot), or by temptation of his will.?$ They are 
instances in which the brutality of Simeon's vocation is at the forefront. 
Yet the disciples each time see a sight of surpassing beauty: his reality 
has been transfigured from the squalor of his suffering to his perfection 
as God's beloved. 

In fact, the Syriac account is surrounded by an image of transforma- 
tion: the story of Simeon's career begins and ends with incense.^" When 
Simeon was a young shepherd, prior to his conversion, we are told that, 
**he had this oddity, that with great diligence he would collect storax 
while tending the flocks. And he would kindle a fire and burn the storax 
as incense, though he did not understand why he offered it.''?* After 
his conversion in the church, he returned to his flocks. We are told, 
*from that day on he was increasingly diligent. and he would gather 
storax, and also buy that which the other sheperds gathered, so that 
with discernment he offered it to our Lord saying, (Let the sweet 
fragrance go up to God who is in heaven.' ''?? Soon, an angel teaches 
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Simeon to build an altar of stone, just as later he will be taught to build 
his pillar of stone. After placing the stones as instructed, Simeon asks 
the angel what he has built. The angel replied, ** *This is an altar of that 
God whom you worship, and to whom you offer incense, and whose 
word you have heard." '' 5? 

Unwittingly, Simeon had been performing a worship of adoration. 
The angel teaches him the meaning of his action by defining its appro- 
priate context, on the altar. Incense was traditionally offered to God as 
an offering of beauty—the fragrance was seen as a fitting gift for the 
divine. Further, incense tangibly ascended heavenward, rising up as 
one's prayer before God.*' But the fundamental event here is one of 
transformation. The ordinary resin is transformed through its burning 
into pure substance: the sweet savor that is the true essence of the whole 
burnt offering. In its purity, it ascends to God. 

Halfway through the Syriac life, another image of transformation 
appears briefly. The pillar in the sun is likened to a crucible in which 
Simeon like gold is purified by the fiery heat.?? The simile picks up on 
another image evoked by Moses and Elijah, that of fire which burns and 
reveals but does not consume. Moses met God at the burning bush; on 
Sinai after speaking with God his face was utterly radiant.? More 
pointedly, the Syriac life tells us that Elijah always appeared to Simeon 
in his chariot of fire; and it was from the flaming chariot that he 
delivered the command to climb the pillar.$* 

We return to incense towards the end of the vita. Before the account 
of the saint's death, his career is summarized. The story is told, for the 
second time, how Simeon learned from an angel to pray by prostration. 
This time we are told that the vision came to Simeon while he was living 
in the enclosure, before he had taken to pillars. *Simeon had a window 
in the enclosure, and a stone was placed in front of it which was three 
cubits high, and upon it was set incense and a censer."' 5 The angel 
appeared here, and standing upon the stone altar performed the prostra- 
tions, looked at Simeon and stood with hands uplifted, gazing heaven- 
ward. Thus Simeon understood that this was the Lord's will. He took 
his place upon the stone altar, and from that moment his career as 
stylite was begun. 

But what did the action mean? Simeon took the place of incense on 
the altar of stone, as he would later take its place on higher altars when 
the pillars of successive height were built. We have been told that the 
pillar is also a crucible that purifies gold through fire, as storax through 
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fire is purified from resin to incense: a fire which burns but does not 
consume, a fire that reveals. On the pillar—on the altar—Simeon is 
transformed. In his true essence, he is God's chosen vessel: trans- 
figured, as Christ himself was once transfigured on top of the high 
mountain in the presence of Moses and ELElijah. 

It is here that we can appreciate the elaborate, and elaborately 
ritualized presentation in this text of Simeon's death, the events leading 
up to and following after it.5$ In the Syriac life, we are told that Simeon 
died after suffering a high fever for several days. It was the height of 
summer, and the heat was so intense that all the land was scorched. But 
on the third day of Simeon's fever, a sweet and cooling breeze settled 
around his pillar: **and neither choice herbs nor sweet fragrances in the 
world are able to compare to that fragrance.'' *' In the enclosure, people 
did not perceive it because of the incense they were burning in supplica- 
tion for the saint. But the disciples understood what it meant. The sweet 
savor increased in intensity until Simeon finally died. Having become 
the fulfillment of prayer ascending, Simeon's presence filtered through- 
out the world that knew him. Roads and towns and city filled with the 
processions in honor of his death, the crowds carrying lighted candles 
and burning sweet-smelling incense in homage to their saint.$* 


IV 


In the Greek vita by Antonios, we find a mood that contrasts to both 
Theodoret's lofty encomium and the Syriac celebration of Simeon. It is 
a disjointed and awkward text, not least because of the confusion of its 
manuscript tradition. But it is also a markedly humbler work by intent: 
stark in presentation, simplistic in design, its purpose is overtly moral- 
istic rather than adulatory. In places the writer has used Theodoret; else- 
where he seems to have followed an independent tradition, perhaps 
from the saint's own community nonetheless—the oral tradition about 
Simeon was a fluid thing even during the saint's life.*? In any event, the 
writer has pulled together his material in his own distinct manner. What 
is most apparent in this text is the heavy burden of sin, and the need 
to atone for that burden through severe, mortifying penance. 

In Antonios' vita, Simeon is converted in church specifically to the 
ascetic life, through a conversation with an old man on the need for con- 
tinence and chastity of soul to gain salvation, enlightenment, and access 
to the heavenly kingdom. When Simeon asks to be instructed in these 
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matters, the old man exhorts him to a life of ascetic discipline and suf- 
fering, explicitly self-mortifying to the extreme, in order to gain 
spiritual comfort."? Simeon departs at once for a monastery. In the 
community he joins, he takes up his vocation with a violence that 
frightens the brethren, and indeed his abbot."' He pleads that his prac- 
tices are necessary for him, that he has been condemned to this punish- 
ment, because of the greatness of his sins. The abbot asks how he could 
possibly have committed such grave sins at such a young age. Simeon 
replies by quoting from the Psalms, *'In iniquity was I conceived, and 
in sin did my mother bring me forth.'' (Ps. 51:5; Ps. 50:7). And so it 
continues throughout this account. Indeed, Antonios tells us that he 
writes both for edification and compunction. It is an anguished text. 

Like the Syriac vita though from an entirely different view, 
Theodoret had seen Simeon as a victorious ascetic, one who had 
mastered his lower nature and set his sights on high. With Antonios, 
there is no real victory despite the saint's capacity to work miracles. 
There is only repentance, through ceaseless abasement and punishment. 
More than the other two lives by far, this one presents the ugliness of 
the saint's practice as exactly that. It is not the angelic life, nor is it 
transcendent. 

Antonios tends to moralize more than the other sources on Simeon; 
he carries his didacticism as prominently as possible. A number of the 
miracle stories are presented as simple allegories. One in particular 
brings us curiously close to the Syriac vita, even while portraying the 
essential tone of Antonios' Simeon. Once the king of the Saracens came 
to Simeon for a prayer. As he approached the saint's column, a worm 
fell from the saint's thigh. Without knowing what it was, the king ran 
forward; and catching it up in his hand, touched it over his eyes and his 
heart. Simeon called to him to throw it back, lest he force the stylite 
deeper into sin. *'It is a stinking worm, fallen from stinking flesh," he 
called. **Why dirty your hands?" But the king replied, *^This worm 
shall be mine for a blessing (eu/ogia) and the remission of sins." And 
opening his hand, he found therein not a worm but a precious pearl. 
*"That which you have called a worm is a pearl without price," he 
marvelled, praising God. And so Simeon granted his blessing."? 


V 


Antonios gives us the worm and the pearl; the Syriac vita the prophet 
transfigured in the incense on the altar; Theodoret offers the achieved 
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penitence of the philosopher. For each, the saint's actual vocation, 
practice, and activities are the same. At issue is the nature of devotion, 
its meaning and pursuit. 

Absent from all of this is the image of the crucifix: the suffering death 
by which Christ's victory was won. Even the apparently related images 
of Simeon's cruciform prayer—or the cruciform plan of Qal*at Sim*an 
church—are presented otherwise, and above all as images of glory."* 
Despite their traditional views, then, Theodoret and Antonios point for- 
ward in history, to what the stylite will come to mean in Byzantine 
culture and thought. It will take nearly two centuries before the image 
of the stylites as a living crucifix is finally put forth in hagiography; it 
appears first as a focused image in the mid-seventh century Life of 
Simeon's namesake Simeon the Younger, whose pillar stood outside of 
Antioch.?? The change in imagery points to a definitive change in sense: 
the vocation continued, honed and clarified, as the stylite stood 
crucified to the world, bearing its sins, and redeeming its nature. Yet 
even here we are shown the crucifix in its transformative image, for 
Simeon the Younger is also, and perhaps above all in this hagiography, 
the incense offered in the suppliant's prayer: the image of prayer 
ascending." 

By contrast, the Syriac vita points back to the spiritual roots under- 
lying this vocation. Syrian Christianity emerged from its inception as an 
ascetic religion, one that stressed the united effort of body and soul in 
the task of devotion. Sometimes this view emerged as a response to a 
dualistic view of human life in the created world." But sometimes it was 
an element of early Syriac Christianity because it allowed the believer 
the intention of total self-giving to God—thus Ephrem's statement. 
**The soul is Your bride, the body Your bridal chamber." "? 

Our three texts offer us a cogency not in historicity, but in the texts 
as literary works, through images and themes. I have dealt here with a 
primary consideration of their differences. But there may be a cor- 
respondence at a deeper level. The key to such an analysis would prob- 
ably lie in Theodoret's ambiguous Christian identity: his Syrian roots 
and his adopted classical view. But such a consideration exceeds the 
bounds of this study. 

At its most basic level, hagiography is about the intersection of the 
human and the divine. The hagiographer's understanding of the saint 
as holy is dependent on how he understands that intersection to take 
place. Though it portrays a theology of activity through the form of the 
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saint's story, hagiography is neither theology nor biography. But it is 
about seeing the holy as a real and efficacious presence in human life. 
We cannot know why Simeon climbed his pillar. But we can see how his 
actions appeared in the context of different spiritual traditions, and 
therein begin to ask what Simeon meant for the world that witnessed his 
choice. 


NOTES 


* [| am indebted to the National Endowment for the Humanities for support in the 
preparation of this study. 

' Simeon Stylites the Elder: F. Halkin, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca, 3rd ed., Sub- 
sidia Hagiographica 8a (Bruxelles 1957) 1678-1688; P. Peeters, Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Orientalis, Subsidia Hagiographica 10 (Bruxelles 1910; repr. 1954), 1121-1126. The major 
documents on Simeon were collected and discussed by H. Lietzmann, Das Leben des 
Heiligen Symeon Stylites, TU 32.4 (Leipzig 1908). The monumental work of H. Delehaye, 
Les Saints Stylites, Subsidia Hagiographica 14 (Bruxelles 1923) remains unsurpassed. 
Simeon's feast day is Sept. 1, though western calendars sometimes list it as Jan. 5, having 
confused this saint with the Simeon to whom Christ was presented in the temple (Lk. 2:25- 
32); see the discussion in Delehaye, op. cit., p. XXI. 

^ On the physical details of stylitism, see Delehaye, op. cit., CXLIV-CLXXVI,; and A. 
Vóóbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, CSCO 197/Sub. 17 (Louvain 1958) 
208-23. 

* Clearly we deal with an organized pilgrimage situation even by the time of Theodoret's 
visit. See A.-J. Festugiere, Antioche paienne et chrétienne. Libanius, Chrysostome et les 
moines de Syrie (Paris 1959) 352f. 

* 'The Qal'at Sim*an complex grew to contain three monasteries during the sixth century. 
The ruins of the entire shrine are well-preserved. Above all, see G. Tchalenko, Villages 
Antiques de la Syrie du Nord, vol. I (Paris 1953) 227-76. Simeon's relics were first placed 
in the cathedral at Antioch, and then apparently moved to a martyrion (now lost) con- 
structed there for them. They were moved, in sum or in part, to Constantinople c. 474 
where another martyrion (also now lost) had been built in their honor, perhaps at the 
behest of Daniel the Stylite (Vit. Dan. Sty., ch. 57). Imperial patronage by the Emperor 
Zeno is assumed because of the enormity of a project on this scale. See the discussion in 
Tchalenko, op. cit., 229-34. 

* [n general, see Tchalenko, op. cit., passim. For a specific instance, cf., e.g., J.-L. 
Biscop and J. P. Sodini, **Qaltat Sem*an et les chevets à colonnes de Syrie du Nord," 
Syria 61 (1984) 267-330. 

* Delehaye, op. cit., remains the best study, and to it may be added his brief note, ''Les 
Femmes Stylites'', Anal. Boll. 27 (1908) 391-2. The recent study by I. Pefia, P. Castellana, 
and R. Fernandez, Les Stylites Syriens, Studium Biblicum Franciscanorum-Collectio 
Minor 16 (Milan 1975) is problematic. 

^ Thecritical studies are: Lietzmann, op. cit.; Delehaye, op. cit.; P. Peeters, **Un Saint 
Hellénisé par Annexion: Syméon Stylite", in his collection Orient et Byzance: Le Tréfonds 
Oriental de l'Hagiographie Byzantine, Subsidia Hagiographica 26 (Bruxelles 1950) 93-136 
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(rev. from Anal. Boll. 61 (1943) 29-71) at 123-32; Festugiére, op. cit.; and, for Theodoret, 
the painstaking work of Alice Leroy-Molinghen, below, notes 11 and 14. 

5  Pefia, Castellana, Fernandez, op. cit. But the real advances have come from the 
systematic work of J. Nasrallah: **Le Couvent de Saint-Siméon L'Alépin: Témoignages 
littéraires et jalons sur son histoire," Parole de l'Orient 1 (1970) 327-56; idem, **L'Ortho- 
doxie de Siméon Stylite L'Alépin et sa survie dans l'église melchite,"" Parole de l'Orient 
2 (1971) 345-64; idem, ''A propos des trouvailles épigraphiques a Saint-Siméon- 
L'Alépin," Syria 48 (1971) 165-78; idem, *'Couvents de la Syrie du Nord portant le nom 
de Siméon," Syria 49 (1972) 127-59; and idem, ''Survie de Saint Siméon Stylite L'Alépin 
dans les Gaules," Syria 51 (1974) 171-97. 

* | Most notably: A. Vóóbus, op. cit., 208-23; S. P. Brock, ''Early Syrian Asceticism,"' 
Numen 20 (1973) 1-19; P. Brown, '*The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Anti- 
quity,"' Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1982) 103-52; H. J. W. Drijvers, 
*'Spátantike Parallelen zur altchristlichen Heiligenverehrung unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung des Syrischen Stylitenkultus,'' Góttingen Orientforschungen 1, Reihe: Syriaca 
17 (1978) 77-113. 

'?! "The several letters ascribed to Simeon (who was illiterate but seems to have dictated 
correspondence) could in fact have originated from the same circle producing the Syriac 
vita. See the discussion in Delehaye, op. cit., XXI-II; and for the letters, C. C. Torrey, 
**The Letters of Simeon the Stylite,^ J/AOS 20 (1899) 253-76. 

'" JThéodoret de Cyr, Histoire des moines de Syrie, ed. and tr. P. Canivet and A. Leroy- 
Molinghen, Sources Chrétiennes 234 and 257 (Paris 1977-9). Chapter 26: SC 257, pp. 158- 
215. At last there is an English translation available, with a superb introduction: 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, A History of the Monks of Syria, trans. and notes by R. M. Price, 
Cistercian Studies 88 (Kalamazoo 1985). The additional commentary by P. Canivet, Le 
Monachisme Syrian selon Théodoret de Cyr, Théologie Historique 42 (Paris 1977) is 
invaluable. 

'? "rhe Syriac vita survives in two recensions. The earlier (A), Vat. Syr. 117, was copied 
in 473 AD. It was chaotically edited and translated into Latin in J. S. Assemani, Acta 
Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium, Pars 2 (Rome 1748), 273-394. The later (B), Brit. 
Mus. Add. 14484, dates to early in the sixth century. It has been well edited in P. Bedjan, 
Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Paris 1894) IV, 507-644. A German translation was done 
by H. Hilgenfeld in Lietzmann, op. cit., 80-192; and an English translation by F. Lent, 
*"The Life of St. Simeon Stylites," J/AOS 35 (1915-7) 103-98. 

While both manuscripts are remarkably intact, both have their problems. Recent finds 
may help the situation; cf. A. Vóóbus, ''Discovery of New Manuscript Sources for the 
Biography of Simeon the Stylite," A/ter Chalcedon: Studies in Theology and Church 
History, Essays in Honor of A. Van Roey (Louvain 1985) 479-84. The relationship 
between the two recensions presents something of a puzzle. A is somewhat shorter and 
not chronologically ordered. B appears to be a ''cleaned up"' version of the earlier A: 
order and sequence are far superior, as well as overall structure. However, important new 
Work on A has raised the possibility that A may have been structured thematically rather 
than chronologically; if so, the literary quality of A has been sorely unappreciated. See 
R. Doran, ''Comments on the Syriac Versions of the Life of Simeon Stylites"', Anal. Boll. 
102 (1984) 35-48. Although there are numerous variant readings between the two, they 
represent the same text—i.e., B embellishes and tidies up but does not significantly alter 
A, and seems (to me at least) to maintain the same perspective throughout as that of the 
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text it re-edits. The two recensions are discussed well by the major studies mentioned 
above (notes 7 and 9). In the present study I follow B as edited by Bedjan, unless otherwise 
noted. For convenience, I cite the reference in Lent's translation in parentheses. 

5 The Greek vita by Antonios presents a tangled manuscript tradition of hair-raising 
proportions. It has been edited (from nine manuscripts) in three versions (two Greek and 
one Latin) by Lietzmann, op. cit., 19-78. There is a French translation of the primary 
Greek text by Festugiére, op. cit., 493-506, and (for chs. 28-33) 373-5. See the discussions 
listed above, n. 7. I follow Lietzmann's primary Greek text. 

' [nterpolated passages are found in HR 26.13, 18, 19, and the final paragraph of 28. 
SC 257, at pp. 190-1, 198-9, 200-1, 212-5. Chapter 26 seems in fact to have had its own 
manuscript tradition and an independant circulation. See A. Leroy-Molinghen, *'Les 
Manuscrits de /Histoire Philothée," Byzantion 34 (1964) 27-47; idem, '*A propos de la 
Vie de Syméon Stylite,"" Byzantion 34 (1964) 375-384; Canivet and Leroy-Molinghen, op. 
cit., SC 234, 66-9 and SC 257, 161n. The major commentators have raised these caveats 
for Theodoret's (and the manuscript tradition's) historicity in Ch. 26. Cf. esp. Peeters, 
art. cit., 94-107; Delehaye, op. cit., p. II; Festugiere, op. cit., 348n., 351. 

'5 Perhaps especially clear in HR 26.1-2, and 11. Cf. Festugiére, op. cit., 357; Canivet 
and Leroy-Molinghen, SC 2234, 21-2. 

'5 Leroy-Molinghen suggests that Theodoret himself may have preached it as a sermon: 
SC 224, 22. 

7" On the dating of the ZR to the year 444 see Canivet, op. cit., 31ff. 

'* Canivet, op. cit., passim. 

! A point well made by Peeters, art. cit.; but esp. in Canivet, op. cif., 65-86. 

? HR 26.1. 

?  Canivet, op. cit., 81, 283. 

7 HR 262. 

7^ HR 26.12. 

^  Canivet, op. cit., passim. 

5| HR 2622, 23. 

?  Ibid., 26.4. 

"  [bid., 26.5. 

?  [bid., 26.12. 

?  [bid., 26.25. 

?  ][bid., 26.1. 

?  Canivet, op. cit., 259-90. 

? Compare Theodoret's treatment of illness and disease in general in the HR: S. 
Ashbrook Harvey, ''Physicians and Ascetics in John of Ephesus: An Expedient 
Alliance", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 38 (1984) 87-93, esp. at 90. 

? HR 26.23. 

* ]bid., 26.17. 

55 Peeters, art. cit., at 94-107, offers this idea in its most polemical form. Cp. Canivet, 
Op. cit., Tf. 

?' Canivet, op. cit., 277-9; F. M. Young, From Nicea to Chalcedon (Philadelphia 1983) 
265-89; J. L. Stewardson, **Eucharist and Christology in Theodoret of Cyrrhus," Byzan- 
tine Studies/ Etudes Byzantines 10 (1983) 1-18. 

" jJVita S. Antonii, J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 26, cols. 837-976, passim. The 
authorship of Athanasius has been disproved on linguistic grounds by R. Draguet in his 
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edition of the Syriac version, La Vie Primitive de S. Antoine, CSCO 417/183 and 418/184 
(Louvain 1980)—a position significantly bolstered by the observations of T. D. Barnes, 
** Angel of Light or Mystic Initiate: The Problem of the Life of Antony," JT'S 37 (1986) 
353-68. 

? [n Eusebius! Martyrs of Palestine, and the Ecclesiastical History, Bk. VIII; ed. in E. 
Schwartz, Eusebius" Werke II, GCS 9.2 (Berlin 1908) 907-950, or G. Bardy, Sources 
Chrétiennes 55 (1958) 121-74. On the complexities of the textual history, see T. D. Barnes, 
Constantine and Eusebius (Harvard 1981) 148-63. 

^? Vit. S. Ant., ch. 10. 

^? HR 26.22. 

*  Ibid., 26.12, 22. 

*?? [bid., 26.2, 7, 12. See esp. the discussions in Festugiére, op. cit., 354ff. and Canivet, 
Op. Cit., 76-7. 

55 Bedjan, AMS IV, 523 (Lent, 121). 

^ E.g., Bedjan, 519 (Lent, 118). 

^55  Bedjan, 513ff. (Lent, 114ff.). 

** Bedjan, 571 (Lent, 152). 

^?  Bedjan, 572 (Lent, 152-3). 

^*^ Bedjan, 621f. (Lent, 183f.). 

^** Bedjan, 574 (Lent, 153f.). 

? "^ 'The miracle scenes bring to mind esp. the image of Moses as judge in Exodus 18; cp. 
Doran, art. cit. The apologia is similar to Aphrahat's use of biblical models in his 
Demonstration VI, On the Bnay and Bnath Qyama, ed. D. I. Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca 
(Paris 1894), cols. 239-312, ET by J. Gwynn, SLNPNF 13 (Oxford/New York 1898) 362- 
75. Aphrahat here cites Moses, Joshua, the priests, Elijah, Elisha, John the Baptist, Jesus, 
Paul and Barnabas with reference to their ascetic practices and behavioral symbolism. 
5! Bedjan, 583f. (Lent, 159f.). 

3?  Assemani, 315. 

9  Bedjan, 618-621 (Lent, 181-3). 

^  Bedjan, 620 (Lent, 183). 

55  Bedjan, 549, 577 (Lent, 138, 155). Cp. e.g., Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 2, LCL (1961) I, 
p. 16. 

56 E.g., Bedjan, 580, 593, 614 (Lent, 157, 166, 179). 

? ^ Fora survey of incense and its religious meanings, see E. G. C. F. Atchley, A History 
of the Use of Incense in Divine Worship (London 1909). 

5*  Bedjan, 508 (Lent, 111). On storax, see Atchley, op. cit., 6 and 67. 

5» Bedjan, 509 (Lent, 112). 

$9 Bedjan, 510 (Lent, 112-3). 

$' Atchley, op. cit., discusses the different meanings ascribed to incense in the ancient 
world east and west, Christian and non-Christian. For a summary of pre-Christian uses, 
see p. 76. 

$?? BBedjan, 577 (Lent, 155). 

$  Bedjan, 617-8 (Lent, 181). 

$* E.g., Bedjan, 572-3, 618 (Lent, 152-3, 181). 

55  Bedjan, 623 (Lent, 185). 

$5 Bedjan, 629-44 (Lent, 189-98). There has, of course, been much dispute over the 
divergent accounts of Simeon's death as recorded in the Syriac vita and the vita by 
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Antonios. The case in favor of Antonios on this point seems the more convincing, 
especially as argued in Delehaye, op. cit., XI-XII and Festugiére, op. cit., 374f. The case 
in favor of the Syriac vita is passionately stated by P. Peeters, *'*Un Saint hellenisé par 
annexion: Syméon Stylite". In this article, Peeters did a fine job of supporting the 
validity of the Syriac vita overall, and he was the first to offer extensive treatment of this 
text. But his handling of the Antonios vita was, at the least, off the mark—as was well 
shown by Festugiéere, op. cit., 362-85. 

$' Bedjan, 630 (Lent, 189). 

$$ Bedjan, 640-2 (Lent, 196-7). Compare the Martyrdom of Polycarp, sec. 16: *'[Poly- 
carp] was within the [fire] not as burning flesh, but rather ... like gold and silver being 
purified in a smelting furnace. And from it we perceived such a delightful fragrance as 
though it were smoking incense...", H. Musurillo, 7Ahe Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 
(Oxford 1972) p. 15. 

Simeon's vita is an important source for establishing the shift in early Christianity's use 
of incense, from a negative attitude (because of pagan and Jewish uses) to an important 
part of Christian ceremonial. Incense may also be related to the idea that the saints' relics 
give off a sweet odor. See Atchley, op. cit., 97-114. 
$9 See esp. Festugiére, op. cit., 362, 370-85. 

"?  Ant., Vit. Sim. Sty., ch. 2-3. 

^ JTbid., ch. 4. 

7?  ][bid., ch. 7-8. 

? [bid., ch. 18. 

^ CThere is one passage in which Simeon's suffering could be interpreted with the model 
of the cross: **He did not mind severe diseases of his body, for his mind was kindled 
towards his Lord all the time ... For he chose affliction rather than repose, trouble rather 
than rest, hunger rather than satiety. For he ardently desired that he might be in affliction 
in this world, for Christ's sake, that with him he might possess full enjoyment in the Holy 
City. For he endured much suffering, that neither among the ancients nor the moderns 
could be found any who had suffered as he did."' Trans. Lent, 154. But I do not think 
that this passage alone can override the rest of the vita in this sense. Nor do I think that 
Simeon's cruciform prayer is meant as an image of Christ's suffering, since the text does 
not allude to that image—though, as we have seen, it does not hesitate to liken the manner 
of Simeon's prayer to other images. 

Cruciform prayer was a common practice in early Syriac Christianity, but the sense it 
carries seems to be either supplicatory or evoking the image of Christ's exaltation: the 
cross as revealing Christ's glory rather than his humiliation, again an image of transfor- 
mation. This can be vividly seen in the second century Odes of Solomon, ed. J. H. 
Charlesworth, 2nd ed. (Chico 1982), where cruciform prayer is repeatedly cited, but the 
suffering of Christ is never mentioned. Cf., e.g., Odes 21, 37 and 42; and the fine study 
of B. McNeil, *^The Odes of Solomon and the Suffering of Christ," Symposium Syriacum 
1976, OCA 205 (Rome 1978) 31-8. I also see this as the case in the fifth century Syriac 
Life of the Man of God, written contemporaneously with the Syriac Life of Simeon; ed. 
and tr. by A. Amiaud, La Légende Syriaque de S. Alexis L'Homme de Dieu (Paris 1889). 
Here the Man of God prays by night in cruciform stance in the church, but the prayer 
is presented as transformative: revealing God's presence among the poor and destitute 
through the person of the saint in Christ's image. Again, the suffering of Christ is never 
mentioned. On this point I disagree with H. J. W. Drijvers, *'Die Legende des Heiligen 
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Alexius und der Typus des Gottesmannes im syrischen Christentum," Typus, Symbol, 
Allegorie..., ed. M. Schmidt (Regensburg 1982) 187-217, in an otherwise superb analysis 
of this text. 

^^ Cf.the Life of Simeon the Younger, e.g., chs. 16, 17, 25, 112. La Vie de S. Syméon 
Stylite le Jeune (521-592), ed. and tr. P. Van den Ven, Subsidia Hagiographica 32 
(Bruxelles 1962-70) 2 Vols. Here the image is specifically of Christ's suffering. 

"^ tisthe image of Simeon the Younger as prayer ascending that makes such a dramatic 
impact iconographically. Cf. G. K. Vikan, Byzantine Pilgrimage Art, Dumbarton Oaks 
Byzantine Collection Publications 5 (Washington 1982), esp. at 30ff.; and idem, *'Art, 
Medicine, and Magic in Early Byzantium," DOP 38 (1984) 65-86, esp. at 67ff. 

" Cf. Vóóbus' influential work, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient. For a more 
prudent view, see R. Murray, ''The Characteristics of the Earliest Syriac Christianity," 
East of Byzantium, ed. N. Garsoian et al. (Washington 1982), esp. 6-9. 

^  Ephrem, Hymns on Faith 14, trans. S. P. Brock, 77e Harp of the Spirit: 18 Poems 
of St. Ephrem, SSTS 4 (London 1983) 19. The Odes of Solomon offer a good indication 
of this view, encouraging a form of prayer that is physical as well as spiritual, within the 
same symbolic actions. See S. Ashbrook Harvey, ''Mirrored Images: Poetic and 
Behavioral Symbolism in the Odes of Solomon'"' (forthcoming). Again, the Acts of the 
Edessan Martyrs offer explicit witness that the believer cannot separate body from soul, 
and certainly not in the context of devotion. F. C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth with 
the Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa (London/Oxford 1913). 
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PATRISTISCHE MISZELLEN 
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MANFRED KERTSCH 


A) Isidor von Pelusium bei Johannes Chrysostomus 


Isidor von Pelusium, der lángst als Exzerptor grofen Stils entlarvt 
wurde, findet sich doch bei ihm eine Unmenge von Anleihen aus ver- 
schiedensten profanen wie christlichen Autoren,! verdankt nicht weni- 
ges auch. dem von ihm erwiesenermafen hochverehrten grófiten 
christlichen Prediger, Johannes Chrysostomus.? Obwohl man sich 
dieser literarischen Abhángigkeit im allgemeinen durchaus bewufk ist, 
hat man bis jetzt meines Wissens noch keinen ernsthaften Versuch 
unternommen, das geistige Eigentum des Chrysostomus bei Isidor syste- 
matisch aufzuspüren und aus der Vergleichung des Musters mit der 
Kopie etwaige Schlüsse zu ziehen. Eine dieser chrysostomischen Remi- 
niszenzen, die mir bei der Lektüre Isidors aufgefallen sind, betrifft das 
schóne Enkomium auf das Auge, das Isidor, epist. II, 112,? auf der 
Basis von Chrysostomus, 7n Joannem hom. 56 (al. 55), 2,* verfafit hat. 
Die Parallelisierung der beiden Textstellen in Kolumnenform zeigt am 
besten, wie, d.h. mit welcher Freiheit, Isidor im Umgang mit dem Origi- 
nal verfahren ist. 


Isidor 


'"EneióT) ó ógoA óc x0 r&v Otaxu(lep- 
v& oóGux, qatOpóvet t€ xai xoouet Tv 
» s , $ * € , — 
OQtv, xai ÀAóxvog éotiv dmávtov TOV 
£A Gv: OtX xo0to &onep £v ttt Dacot- 
Aux xcpíc iOputat, vv vc ATjfiv 
ÀAayxcv, xai tv XXAAov aioÜfjotov 
xpoxaÜfjevoc. "Ovnrep Y&p vpónov Ó 
fAtog év cvfj olxoupévm, oUt xai Ó 
, 4 $ — , * ej 
ógUnAuóc iv t ocpatt. Koi Gontp 
? A— ? -— , , , 
éxtivoc, ei tà AóY« oBso0stn, nxávxa 


Chrysostomus 


Toü)co (— óg0aAuóc!) voüv tó m&v 


Otaxu[epvà coa, toUto tà mavil 
, 4 , ? , A—- 
ocpguatt t0 x&AXoc épyáletot, toUto 
xoouet trjv Ódtv, xobto Aóyxvoc &otiv 

e , — — [24 4 e? 
&T&vcov tàv ueAGv. "Onsp vàp TjAtoc 
xat tT|v otxoupévnv, tobxo gn) uoc 
, — , 9» , 4 e; 
£y 1€ oct. "Av oQéong 10v TjAtov, 
xávwta ATÀecacG xal guvetkpatac: Uv 
, 4 ; 4 * , 
oDéonc tobóc ógfÜaAuobc, xoi móOtc 
&xpnocot, xai xetpec xai dux). Otys- 
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cuvtvapábetev: oUto xai ó ógÜaApuóc et. tat Y&p 7| Yvoote, rnpoOÉévcov. xoó- 
&rooBsoÜsi, xai móÓtg XKxpmotot, xai — twv: Ot& yàp toDtcv tóv Ocóv EÉvvo- 
X£tpec, xai &rav oxe60v x0 oca. Too — xaguev. ... Obx &pa tà oca Aoyvoc 
, 4 —-— 9? 9» e , 4 , , 4 4 4 -—- 
xy&ptw 97, xat. Égnv; 0 ógRaAuóc uóvov, XAXX xoi npÓ tob 
ocpuatoc tfj QuxT. Atónep domo Év 
ztvt. BaotAtxà xopío tOputot, cT|v &vo 
AT&w (v. app. crit. ad loc.!) Aayov, 
* -— » , , , 

xai t&v &AÀcv atoDfjoeov npoxaUTqe- 

, — , 4 € 7 
voc. ... Tt xaoxa DobAetat tà priuato; 
xoíxv O& dAxoAouOíav £xycu; IIoAAT. 

^O vàp Aéyet, xotooxóv &ox(v: .. 


Mag auch Isidor das Original im grofien und ganzen bewahrt haben, 
so beobachten wir bei ihm doch Anderungen sowohl lexikalischer als 
auch stilistischer Natur. Was erstere betrifft, fállt insbesondere die 
Anderung auf, die Isidor am Schluf) des Abschnitts bei den Worten xai 
X&tpsc xai &rav axs00v 1ó cya (!) gegenüber chrysostomischem xai xeipec 
xai dux, (!) vorgenommen hat. Sie kann als Vereinfachung bzw. »Ein- 
engung« des chrysostomischen Gedankengangs betrachtet werden, wo 
am Schluf) der Aufzáhlung von Kórperteilen die Erwáhnung der »Seele« 
vorerst etwas merkwürdig anmutet, dann jedoch durch Betonung der 
»Erkenntnis« im allgemeinen und der »Gotteserkenntnis« im besonde- 
ren (beides nur móglich mit Hilfe der Augen über das Vehikel der 
Seele!) bald Klarheit erhált. Was stilistisch erwáhnenswert ist, sind die 
Umstellungen und Kürzungen im Ausdruck des Chrysostomus durch 
Isidor. So hat dieser das bei Chrysostomus am Ende stehende Bild der 
»kóniglichen Hóhe«, welche die Augen im Kórper einnehmen, vor den 
Vergleich ihrer Stellung im Kórper mit derjenigen der Sonne auf Erden 
vorgezogen und noch sonst kleinere Eingriffe hinsichtlich der Wortwahl 
vorgenommen, von denen wir hier absehen wollen. Im übrigen ist die 
»Nutzanwendung« dieser panegyrischen Betrachtung über die Funktion 
des Auges bei Isidor und Chrysostomus jeweils verschieden. Wáhrend 
letzterer sich ihrer bedient, um ein Beispiel für die Grofjartigkeit der 
Schópfung zu geben und damit den Schópfer zu ehren, kontrastiert 
Isidor die Bedeutung des Auges für den Kórper mit der des Lehrers bzw. 
Bischofs für die Kirchengemeinschaft, geradeso wie auch Gregor von 
Nazianz, epist. 41, 4,? in Anlehnung bzw. Abwandlung von Mt 6, 22 
feststellt: Aóxvoc 9& «rj; '"ExxAmnotac éntoxonog ... 
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AbschliefDend sei darauf hingewiesen, daf Enkomien dieser Art 
durchwegs traditionelle oder konventionelle Züge tragen. Es genügt 
etwa ein Blick auf Philon von Alexandrien, De Abrahamo 150:* »... 
einen besonderen Vorzug aber sollte das Auge haben; denn Gott 
erklárte dieses für den Kónig (!) der übrigen Sinne und setzte es über sie 
alle, und da er ihm gleichsam auf der Burg seinen Sitz anwies, machte 
er es am meisten der Seele verwandt.« Oder auf die Parallele bei dem- 
selben, De specialibus legibus III, 184:* »Wie die Natur die Herrschaft 
über den Kórper dem Kopfe übertrug und ihm gleichsam die Burg an- 
wies, da dies der passendste Wohnsitz für einen Kónig (!) ist ..., so gab 
sie auch unter den Sinnesorganen den Augen die Vorherrschaft; daher 
wies sie denn auch ihnen ihrer Herrscherwürde gemáf) ihren Wohnsitz 
ganz oben an? ...« Heinemann bemerkt zur Stelle unter Hinweis auf 
Cicero, De natura deorum II, 56, 140: »Philo benutzt hier eine stoische 
Quelle.« Entsprechend heift es auch bei Basilius, Hom. in illud 
"Attende tibi ipsi! c. 8:'? 'OgBaA uoi uév ye cv odmAot&tny oxort&v xateuAT- 
qaot ..., und so in der Nachahmung eines anderen »professionellen« 
Exzerptors, des Pseudo-Caesarius, Dialogus III, 140.'' Auf einen weite- 
ren Panegyrikus auf das Auge in Form einer Ekphrasis oder Ausmalung 
seiner Struktur und Funktion nach dem Vorbild Philons stófit man bei 
Chrysostomus noch in der 11. »Sáulenhomilie«, Kap. 3," sowie bei 
Pseudo-Gregor von Nyssa bzw. Basilius," Hom. II de creatione homi- 
nis, in: Gregorii Nysseni Opera (ed. W. Jaeger et al.), Supplementum, 
p. 67sqq.'* 


B) Zu einer Platonreminiszenz bei Johannes Chrysostomus 


Eine ziemlich versteckte Platonreminiszenz findet sich bei Joh. Chry- 
sostomus in der Lobrede auf den Mártyrer Ignatius, Kap. 2, PG 50, 589 
post. med. , wo im Anschluf) an 1. Timoth. 5, 22 die Frage nach der Mit- 
táterschaft bzw. Urheberschaft bei einem Verbrechen oder bei den Sün- 
den eines anderen aufgeworfen und zur Illustration der Problematik 
folgender Vergleich angestellt wird: ^ »Wie jemand, der einem wüten- 
den Verrückten (patvouévo xai raponatovc)'$ ein scharfes Schwert aus- 
hándigt, die Schuld an dem Mord trágt, den der Verrückte damit 
begeht, so zieht auch derjenige, welcher einem in Schlechtigkeit leben- 
den Menschen von Anfang an die Móglichkeit dazu gegeben hat, das 
ganze Feuer der Sünden und vermessenen Handlungen des Betreffenden 
auf sein eigenes Haupt; wer nàmlich die Wurzel legt, der ist in jedem 
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Falle an dem schuld, was daraus wáchst.« In diesem Zusammenhang 
wird man von einem Rhetor,'? sofern einem die Stelle nicht selbst er- 
innerlich ist, auf Platon, Republik I, 331c, aufmerksam gemacht, wo es 
um eine passende Definition für die Gerechtigkeit geht und folgende 
Móglichkeit zur Diskussion gestellt wird:'* »... wenn jemand von sei- 
nem Freund, der voll vernünftig ist, Waffen empfángt, die dieser dann, 
in Wahnsinn verfallen, zurückfordert, dann würde wohl jedermann 
sagen, daf) man sie nicht zurückgeben dürfe, und nicht für gerecht 
kónne der gelten, der sie zurückgábe oder einem Wahnsinnigen gegen- 
über immer die volle Wahrheit spráche.« Zugegeben, gegenüber Platons 
Fassung ist dieser hypothetische Fall bei Chrysostomus etwas anders 
gelagert und in stilistisch abweichender Form (im Vergleich!) formu- 
liert, in nuce will aber der Kirchenvater auf dasselbe hinaus wie der Phi- 
losoph: nàmlich den Nachweis erbringen, daf) derjenige, welcher einem 
Unzurechnungsfáhigen eine gefáhrliche Waffe aushándigt, unmoralisch 
handelt und, was logischerweise davon abzuleiten ist, für dessen Un- 
taten die eigentliche Verantwortung trágt! Im übrigen hat das platoni- 
sche Paradigma, wie üblicherweise alles andere profaner Provenienz bei 
Chrysostomus, blof) »dienende Funktion«, námlich Grundsátze seiner 
christlichen Ethik deutlicher zu machen. 

Überhaupt hat unsere Chrysostomusstelle einen unverkennbar »klas- 
sizistischen« Anstrich. Der letzte Satz des ausgeschriebenen Zitats weist 
auf ein berühmtes Vorbild, Demosthenes, De corona 159: ó yàp «0 
onépp.a txpaoyxcov, o0toc t&v qovcov attoc, Ungezáhlte Male wurde dieser 
klassische Gedanke mehr oder minder abgewandelt zum Ausdruck 
gebracht; ich gebe hier eine Auswahl von Belegen aus verschiedensten 
Literaturbereichen und Zusammenhángen. 

Chrysost., Ad populum Antioch. hom. XXI, 3, PG 49, 218 infra: ó 
Y&p vl» p(Gav mapacymv, obtog &v eir| xai t&v xapmov aiutoc; id. In illud 
»Paulus vocatus etc.« IV, 4, PG 51, 150 infra: 0 «ijv &pyiv rapaoyov xoi 
tiv G(Gatv xovxo A óp.evoc, ootoc xai t&v DAaotroákvtov pot [exi carta. xam 
xapéoyxs qot xà; &oopu&c; id. Zn Genes. c. 18 hom. XLII, 2, PG 54, 388: 
'O Yàp crv &pyTv xai xà vpooí(pta Tpaoyov, o0toc xai tv [iex tata. Ytvo- 
Mévov aitto; &v et; oder auch De compunctione ad Demetrium I, 3, 
PG 47, 398: ... «fic w.opí(ac tfjg éxeívou uXAXov oxeüDuvóc éottv Ó xai tv 
e(Gav tà A&uapotfjuatt mapacyov; Isidor von Pelusium, epist. II, 121; ib. 
127, PG 78, 561B; 568B u.6.;? Theodoret, Relig. hist. 3, PG 82, 1328A: 
Ó yàp x onépp.a t0 x&áAAioxov mxapaoyov, oUtoc xai t&v oóvtov iYaOov atttoc 
&v eixóxc; xÀAn0sí(n; Thomas magister, epist. I, 2, PG 145, 409D (wórt- 
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liche Zitation mit Nennung des Demosthenes!); id. Laud. s. Gregorii c. 
6, ib. 221D; Choric. Gaz., Miltiad. XVII (decl. 4), 37 (p. 207 Foerster): 
100 x0 onépua xaca[laAóvtoc xai tà quópeva ví(vexou; ? Liban., decl. V, 10 
(vol. V, p. 310 Foerster): «o0 civ óxó0cotv xapaoyóvcoc xai tà Épva Yérvexos; 
id. decl. IV, 65 (ib. p. 271): ó Y&p «ijv &vévxnv» napsoymxoc xo taco votetv 
étépotc, o0x0c &v abtÓyttp voutlorco toocov àv xaféotnxtv aitog.?' Schlief)- 
lich wáre noch auf Gregor von Nazianz, or. 38, 12, PG 36, 324B bzw. 
or. 45, 8, ib. 632C hinzuweisen, wo Chr. Theodoridis?? eine Kombina- 
tion von Platons berühmtem Spruch (Republik X, 617e) aixía &Aouévov: 
0cóc &vat(vto; mit der Demosthenesstelle sieht: Toóocov (— «óv &vOpcov) 
£ücco uév év t mapaós(oc ... tà aottboucío tufjoac, tv' T] x00 éAouévou (!) 
10 &aóv oUx T|txov 7| x00 rapaoyxóvtoc tX onépuaa ..., was freilich nichts 
weiter als ein Anklang an Platon ist, der auf dem einzigen Wort éAouévou 
basiert. Ich móchte in diesem Zusammenhang die Frage aufwerfen, ob 
diese Demosthenesreminiszenz in der Spátzeit nicht überhaupt einen 
sententiós-sprichwortartigen Charakter angenommen hat.? 


ANMERKUNGEN 


' Hier ist vor allem auf die, wenn auch unvollstándigen, Sammlungen bei L. Bayer, 
Isidors von Pelusium klassische Bildung (Paderborn 1915) zu verweisen. Etliches hat auch 
L. Früchtel in Philol. Wochenschrift 58. Jahrgg. (Leipzig 1938) 61-64 und 764-768 
gesammelt. 

? Vgl. unter Isidors Briefen etwa epist. I, 156 und 310, PG 78, 288B und 361C; bes. ep. 
IV, 224, ib. 1317BC/1320A; auch: E. Bouvy, S. Jean Chrysostome et S. Isidore de Péluse, 
in: Echos d'Orient 1 (1987/98) 196-201, bes. 199ff. 

| PG 78, 552D/553A. 

^ PG S9, 308. 

* Ed. P. Gallay: Saint Grégoire de Nazianze, Lettres t. 1 (Paris 1964) 51. 

$ Vol. IV, 34 C.-W. (Übers. von L. Cohn in: Philo v. Alexandria, Die Werke in dt. 
Übers., Bd. I, Berlin ?1962, 128). 

' Cohn, ebd. Fn. 1 zur St., erláutert: »d.h. im Kopfe«. 

* Vol. V, p. 201sq. C.-W. (Übers. von I. Heinemann in: Philo — deutsch, Bd. II, Berlin 
?1962, 240). 

*  órep&ávo, womit vgl. tz» 4v Ari&v bei Chrysostomus und Isidor! 

'" PG 31, 216D bzw. p. 36sq. der Ausg. von St. Y. Rudberg, L'Homélie de Basile de 
Césarée sur le mot 'Observe-toi toi-méme', Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis (Studia 
Graeca Stockh.) II (Stockholm/Uppsala 1962). 

'" PG 38, 1057 (infra) bzw. »Erotapokriseis« nr. 144, S. 182 der jetzt im Erscheinen 
begriffenen Ausgabe Riedingers in GCS, die mir vom Herausg. zur Einsichtnahme freund- 
licherweise zur Verfügung gestellt wurde. Vgl. Riedingers Hinweis auf die Nachahmung 
in: Byz. Zeitschr. 62 (1969) 248 und 259. 
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? PG 49, 122-123. (Gut ins Deutsche übertragen bei A. Heilmann/H. Kraft, Texte der 
Kirchenváter, 1. Bd., München 1963, 426ff.) 

3 Zur Verfasserfrage s. Hórner, p. VII (Praefatio) der in der folg. Anm. zu nennenden 
Ausg., sowie M. Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum, vol. II (Turnhout 1974), p. 227sq. 
nr. 3215 und 3216. 

'^ Ed.H. Horner, Leiden 1972, bzw. auch A. Smets/M. van Esbroeck in: SC 160 (Paris 
1970) 268sqq. (—- PG 44, 293D/296Asqq.). 

' Die folg. Übersetzung stellt meinen eigenen Versuch dar. 

'5 Diese Verbindung auch bei Platon, Sympos. 173e. 

" Rhetores Graeci, ed. Rabe, vol. XIV, p. 298sq. (Excerpta codicis Parisini). 

' Nach K. Vretska's Übersetzung bei Reclam, Stuttgart 1963, 84. 

'* S. L. Bayer, Isidors von Pelusium klassische Bildung (Paderborn 1915) 32. 

? Der Herausg. verweist dazu weniger passend auf Platon, 7^eaet. 149e. 

?  Foersters Verweis auf Isocr. Phil. p. 112d vermag ich nicht zu verifizieren! 

? Chr. Theodoridis, Die Abfassungszeit der Epimerismen zu Homer, in: Byz. Zeitschr. 
72 (1979) 5. 

? Wgl. noch Gregor v. Nazianz, or. 5, 15, ed. J. Bernardi SC 309, p. 322 (- PG 35, 
684A): O» yàp xob &ufjoavtoc Óó ot&yuc, XAA& toD ortí(pavtoc ...; id. or. 21, 14, ed. J. Mossay/ 
G. Lafontaine SC 270, p. 138 (- PG 35, 1097A): o) yàp tfj; éveyxobong (— tfj; xap(Ooc) 
&ÀÀ& vOv rpotAopévov 7| rovnpía; Themist., or. 3, 47c (vol. I, p. 66 Downey): ... xai vov 
y&Àemnóv éEeupely Otto p.XAÀXov Ouxaítog npoofjxe: (— «x0 &yovioua), nótepov xà xataBaAóvtt tà 


onépuata, 7, tà Ücpaneooavtt xai teAetoga vtt. 


Institut für ókumenische Theologie und Patrologie, Universitátsplatz 3, 
A-8010 Graz 
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Josef Kürzinger, Papias von Hierapolis und die Evangelien des Neuen 
Testaments. Gesammelte Aufsátze. Neuausgabe und Übersetzung der 
Fragmente. Kommentierte Bibliographie (Eichstátter Materialien. Band 
4. Abteilung Philosophie und Theologie). Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 
Regensburg 1983. 250 pp. 

Ulrich H. J. Kórtner, Papias von Hierapolis. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des frühen Christentums (Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 133). Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen 1983. 371 pp. 


Deux livres sur Papias de la méme année: voilà une preuve du vif inté- 
rét dont jouit toujours ce mystérieux évéque d'Hiérapolis. 

Les deux publications se ressemblent autant qu'elles différent. La res- 
semblance consiste dans l'édition nouvelle des fragments de Papias et 
dans l'édition d'une bibliographie spéciale à propos de cet évéque hiéro- 
politain. La différence se rapporte en premier lieu au genre littéraire: 
l'ouvrage de Kórtner (— Kó) est une thése de doctorat (Bethel, 1982), 
imprimée comme une monographie sur la place de l'écrivain ecclésiasti- 
que dans l'Eglise Ancienne, le livre édité par Kürzinger (2 Kü) est un 
receuil de quatre articles de l'éditeur à propos de Papias, accompagné 
d'une nouvelle édition des fragments (par R. M. Hübner, avec traduc- 
tion de J. Kürzinger) et une bibliographie commentariée des années 1960 
à 1981 par E. Kónig et M. Vinzent. En second lieu, le point de départ 
des deux auteurs différe: Kü se limite au probléme du fameux texte con- 
servé par Eusébe à propos de l'origine des évangiles de Marc et de 
Matthieu, alors que Kó s'oppose précisément à une telle limitation, 
parce qu'elle semble identifier Papias aux questions d'introduction au 
Nouveau Testament. Selon Kó notre compréhension de Papias sera dif- 
férente si nous essayons de le placer dans l'histoire de l'Eglise Ancienne, 
ayant soin de ne pas négliger les informations des autres fragments, sur- 
tout de ceux qui témoignent de l'inspiration chiliasto-apocalyptique. En 
effet, KÓ considere «l'histoire du christianisme antique» surtout comme 
«une histoire de la théologie», ce qui n'est pas l'élément le plus convain- 
cant de son livre. Dans la suite nous nous occuperons surtout de l'édi- 
tion des fragments, point crucial de toute hypothése. Nous ajouterons 
quelques remarques sur les bibliographies. 
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Mais reprenons encore un instant la question de l'interprétation des 
deux auteurs. Il n'est pas nécessaire de revenir amplement à la position 
de Kü, défendue en 1960 (dans Biblische Zeitschrift; deux articles, 
datant de 1977 et 1979 dans la méme revue sont repris dans le receuil; 
le quatriéme a été publié dans New Testament Studies 1963-64) et sans 
cesse discutée par la suite (voir la bibliographie). Avec l'interprétation 
rhétorique du témoignage, Kü changeait surtout la compréhension de 
«hebraidi dialektó» à propos de Matthieu: la signification serait «nach 
hebráischen Darstellungsweise» et non «en hébreu, c.à.d. araméen». Kü 
élargit aussi le sens de «£a logia», en les considérant comme «Einzel- 
berichte». En effet, les critiques de Kü ont voulu sauver surtout une 
source araméenne pour la tradition évangélique, avant tout une source 
de logia, c.à.d. de paroles (de Jésus). Quoi qu'il en soit, Kü a bien mon- 
tré que c'était l'intention de Papias de dire quelque chose à propos de 
la composition des évangiles de Marc et de Matthieu, pas à propos de 
leurs sources. 

Kó pour sa part avance encore plus loin. Selon lui, le témoignage de 
Papias nous enseigne comment on s'imaginait au deuxieme siécle la 
composition des deux évangiles; il ne nous apprend rien en ce qui con- 
cerne le fait historique de la formation des évangiles. Kó a sans doute 
raison, mais, à nos yeux, il ne renforce pas sa thése en la liant à la 
défense (par Papias) du «Petruschristentum» (déjà proposé par Viel- 
hauer, 1975 et Kóster, 1980). Il nous semble que Kó dépend trop de 
l'hypothése posée dans les Entwicklungslinien de Robinson-Kóster (cf. 
p. 22), qui reste trés difficile à controler étant donné notre connaissance 
lacuneuse de l'oeuvre de Papias. Une telle hypothése nous entraine aussi 
trop facilement dans une considération trop normative du christianisme 
antique. Prenons un seul exemple: Kóster discute briévement (p. 223- 
224) le róle insignifiant de Paul et de sa théologie dans l'oeuvre de 
Papias. Il la compare avec l'Apocalypse johannique. Celle-ci n'est pas 
«anti-paulinisch, sondern schlicht unpaulinisch». On se demande toute- 
fois pourquoi un développement dans le christianisme antique serait à 
confronter avec le paulinisme, pour conclure qu'un ouvrage est «unpau- 
linisch». N'est-ce pas faire du paulinisme le centre de la théologie paléo- 
chrétienne? On a l'impression que dans l'hypothése des Entwicklungs- 
linien l'idée de l'orthodoxie est remplacée par une autre entité nor- 
mative. 

Mais tournons-nous maintenant vers l'édition des fragments. Depuis 
l'editio minor de Funk (et aprés lui de Bihlmeyer) le nombre des frag- 
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ments se limitait à treize. Ces fragments contiennent réellement une cita- 
tion, quoique indirecte, de l'oeuvre de Papias. Funk avait imprimé dans 
l'editio maior (1901) encore une vingtaine de fragments contenant des 
textes dà propos de Papias. Les deux éditeurs de 1983 reviennent à cette 
liste plus longue, Kü avec 25 fragments, Kó avec 22. Tous les deux con- 
sidéerent l'arrangement chronologique comme le meilleur et ajoutent une 
traduction allemande accompagnée de remarques sur les problémes 
textuels (traités plus amplement chez Kó p. 25-36). Malheureusement la 
numérotation des fragments est différente, le probléme caractéristique 
de toute édition de Papias. Pour plus de clarté nous donnons ci-dessuus 
le tableau synoptique de la numération, avec l'indication du lieu de 
source le plus bref. Remarquons que le contexte de la citation est parfois 
imprimé plus amplement chez l'un éditeur que chez l'autre (c'est le cas 
pour les fragments 7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18 Kó, 13 et 19 Kü). 


Funk-Bihlmeyer Kürzinger Kórtner 
] 2 Iren. Adv.H. V l l 
2 — Eus. H.E. III, 39 4 5 
3 — Apollinaris 5 6 
4 — Andreas Caes. 13 12 
5 —-idem 12 11 
6 — Anast. Sin. 14 15 
7 idem 15 16 
8 - Max. Conf. (Joh. 

Skyth.) 10 13 

9 — idem 11 14 
10-2 Steph. Gob. (in 

Phot.) 18 18 

11 2 Phil. Sidet. 16 10 

12-2 Greg. Mon. 17 17 

13-2 Codex Vat. 21 20 


2- Eus. H.E. III, 36,1-2. 4 
3-— Eus. H.E. III, 37, 4 


6- Hier. Chron. 2 —- Eus. Chron. 
7 - Hier. Vir. Ill. 7 
8-Hier. Ep. 71, 5 8 
9—Hier. Ep. 75, 3 9 
19 - Phot. Ep. 19 
20 — Catena (cod. Cus.) 21 
22 — Agapius 


23 — Andr. Caes. armen. 
24 — Vardan armen. 
25 - idem 
3— Eus. H.E. II, 15 
22 — Codex Bodl. 
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Quelles sont les différences entre les deux éditions? 

1. Kü accepte les témoignages arméniens qu'il reprend de l'article de F. Siegert, 
Unbeachtete Papiaszitaten bei Armenischen Schriftstellern (NTS, 1981); l'arti- 
cle est réimprimé dans Kü p. 128-137 avec quelques modifications. Les frag- 
ments sont importants parce qu'ils pourraient prouver la connaissance de 
l'Evangile de Jean par Papias. Néanmoins, Kó n'accepte pas les arguments de 
Siegert et nous sommes enclin à le suivre. A juste titre KÓ n'accepte pas non plus 
l'importance de la notice contenant le nom d'Arist(i)on dans l'Evangéliaire 
d'Etschmiadzine (voir B. O. Künzle, Das altarmenische Evangelium, 1, Bern 
1984). 

2. Kó rejette aussi le fragment d'Agapius (Kü 22). L'authenticité de ce fragment 
est en effet trés douteuse, et sa publication dans Kü est surprenante, surtout 
aprés l'évaluation négative de U. Becker il y a quinze ans (voir Jesus und die 
Ehebrecherin, 1963). 

3. KÓó imprime comme fragment 22 un texte d'un codex Bodleianus à propos des 
quatre Marie, à la suite de Routh, tout en rejetant son authenticité (cf. p. 33). 
4. Les deux éditions se séparent dans les fragments repris d'Eusébe sur deux 
points. Le fragment 3 Kü — H.E. III, 37, 4 tandis que 3 Kó — H.E. II, 15. Kü 
considére ce fragment comme introduction au texte important de III, 39, Kó 
voit dans son texte un témoignage non négligeable à propos de Papias. 

5. Une autre différence est que Kó cite le chronicon en grec (fragment 2) tandis 
que Kü suit la traduction de Jéróme (fragment 6), ce qui nous semble préférable 
(cf. Kü p. 91). Remarquons la nouvelle édition du Chronicon dans les GCS 
(1984) qui informe aussi sur le texte grec (p. 412-413). 

6. Les deux fragments 8-9 Bihlm sont d'ordinaire attribués à Maxime le Confes- 
seur (voir aussi Kó). Kü les attribue cependant à Jean de Scythopolis, selon 
l'identification de H. Urs von Balthazar (comp. Geerard, CPG III n? 6852). 
7. La Clavis de Geerard (III no 7770) nous apprend aussi que les fragments tirés 
d'Anastase le Sinaite proviennent probablement d'un pseudo-Anastase. 

8. Ajoutons encore que les deux éditeurs ne pouvaient pas connaitre le premier 
tome de la C/avis de Geerard (1983). Ce tome nous signale (n? 1047) la corres- 
pondance du fragment 9 Bihlm avec un fragment syriaque édité par A. Baum- 
stark, Zwei Syrische Papiaszitate (Oriens Christianus 1902). Il faut ajouter que 
Baumstark publie ibid. un autre fragment syriaque qui nous semble plus intéres- 
sant. Ce fragment mentionne les idées hérétiques d'Apollinaire de Laodicée et 
correspond trés bien au texte d'Eusébe, H.E. III, 39, 12 et Jéróme, De Viris 
Illustribus 18. 


On se demande quelle est l'utilité d'une énumération chronologique 
qui ne fait pas la distinction entre fragments réels et fragments informa- 
tifs. Surtout le manque de précision à propos de l'authenticité dans la 
présentation des fragments ne facilite pas l'usage des deux éditions. 

Kó n'omet pas une discussion approfondie des textes, mais il faut par- 
courir le total des pages 25-87 pour savoir au juste ce qu'il pense de tel 
ou tel fragment. Le fait qu'il considére les textes informatifs comme 
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aussi importants que les fragment proprement dits ne facilite pas les 
choses. 

Si nous nous limitons à la deuxiéme catégorie (pour la premiére il sera 
toujours difficile à prouver l'indépendance des données), Kó distingue 
entre citations verbales et «paraphrasierende Exzerpte». Dans le pre- 
mier cas il s'agit des fragments 1, 5, 6, 7, 9 (?), 12, 22; l'authenticité est 
acceptée pour les fragments 1 (avec réserves), 5, 6, 12; l'inauthenticité 
pour les autres, aussi pour les parties des fragments 10 et 17 qui appar- 
tiennent aussi à cette catégorie. Comme «Exzerpte» il y a les fragments 
3, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17 (en partie), 20. On ne peut accorder confiance aux 
fragments 11, 13, 14. 

Kó n'est-il pas trop optimiste dans ses décisions? Le fragment 1 
demande beaucoup de précautions. A la rigueur la tradition des pres- 
bytres n'est pas identifiable sans réserve à un texte de Papias. On l'a fait 
parce qu'on veut souligner le caractére millénariste de l'oeuvre de 
l'évéque hiéropolitain. En effet, la connection du texte à propos de 
Judas avec ce qui précéde est basée sur une traduction. Nous ne savons 
pas ce qui se trouvait dans le texte grec. Cela veut dire qu'il ne nous reste 
que la derniere partie d'Irénée, Adv. Haer. IV, 33, 4 comme fragment. 
A l'exception du témoignage d'Eusébe, H.E. III, 39, il n'y a pas d'autre 
fragment ancien. Selon nous, le texte cité par Apollinaire n'est qu'une 
légende sur Judas attribuée à Papias conséquemment à Irénée, Adv. 
Haer. IV, 33, 4. 

Encore un mot à propos de l'édition de ces textes. Aucun des éditeurs 
ne reprend le texte du fragment 1 de l'édition de Rousseau e.a. dans les 
Sources Chrétiennes. Kó suit Harvey, Kü Migne! Quelle utilité peut-on 
attribuer à une nouvelle édition «scientifique» quand on s'obstine à 
utiliser des éditions vieillies, méme en notant les variantes du texte de 
Rousseau? Encore est-il remarquable que Kó ne suit pas le texte de 
Reuss pour son fragment 6, et s'en tient aprés la discussion des difficul- 
tés textuelles des chaines (p. 26 e.s.) à la réconstruction de Preuschen. 

Considérons en dernier lieu les bibliographies. Kü nous offre une 
«Kommentierte Bibliographie 1960-1981» de la main de E. Kónig et M. 
Vinzent. Avec le «Sachweiser» et l'index des auteurs cette bibliographie, 
avec prés de 680 titres, couvre presque la moitié du livre. Elle énumére 
année par année les publications à propos de Papias, y compris lexiques, 
introductions, commentaires etc. Il n'est pas difficile à comprendre 
qu'elle a surtout été rassemblée du point de vue de la réception de la 
thése de Kü. On s'étonne de l'absence de l'ouvrage de J. Kleist en 1961, 
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ainsi que de celle de la réimpression de Funk-Bihlmeyer en 1970. Pour 
1974 on retrouve deux articles de l'ancien dictionnaire de Smith-Wace, 
sans qu'il est indiqué qu'il s'agit d'une réimpression. 

La bibliographie de Kó sur Papias (p. 349-357) donne les titres depuis 
l'édition de Halloix, les éditions et traductions dans une premiere liste, 
les autres publications dans une seconde, toujours selon le principe 
chronologique. Dans la premiere liste l'édition de Funk fait défaut, du 
moins l'édition «classique» de 1901; la «Neubearbeitung» par Bihl- 
meyer de l'editio minor de 1924 n'est pas mentionnée. 

Il faut regretter que cette bibliographie, autant que le livre dans son 
entier, est défigurée par une multitude de fautes d'impression. De ce 
point de vue le livre de Kó ne correspond pas avec la bonne tradition 
de la célébre série FRLANT. 


Faculteit der Godgeleerdheid, K.U. Leuven, B. DEHANDSCHUTTER 
St.-Michielsstraat 2, 3000 Leuven 


I cristiani e il servizio militare. Testimonianze dei primi tre secoli. A 
cura di Enrico Pucciarelli. Florence, Nardini editore, 1987. 348 pages. 


To this day the problem of arms and violence occupies the minds of 
serious Christians. In their discussions they often revert to the stance 
taken by their earliest predecessors, from the New Testament era 
onwards. This is of course fully legitimate, but the interpretation of the 
Christian attitude in those early times is heavily influenced by the inter- 
preting scholars! viewpoint in this matter. Hence the vast difference 
between e.g. Jean-Michel Hornus, /t is not lawful for me to fight (Scott- 
dale 1980) and John Helgeland, Robert J. Daly and J. Patout Burns, 
Christians and the Military. The Early Experience (Philadelphia 1985). 
The late Dr. Hornus was a convinced pacifist and this can easily be 
perceived in his book, which is a revised version of his earlier Evangile 
et labarum (Lausanne 1960). In contrast, the authors of the second 
book mentioned show little hesitation in accepting righteous warfare. In 
their eyes the problems experienced by Christians concerning military 
service were closely connected with the all-pervading idolatrous 
atmosphere in the camp. 

Patristic literature does not contain any full-scale treatise in which the 
problem of warfare etc. is extensively discussed. There are indeed some 
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passages in which it is broached and briefly expounded, such as Tertul- 
lian, De corona 11, Origen, Contra Celsum 8.73, Lactantius, DI 1.18.8- 
17 and texts of a more documentary character like the Acts of Marcellus 
and the Acts of Maximilian. Besides, in many authors there are quite 
a few short references to the subject in question. As could be expected, 
this *canon' of texts provides the background for all modern scholarly 
or non-scholarly discussion of the early Christian attitude. 

If such a discussion is to make any progress, a well-ordered collection 
of the relevant primary material is a necessity. Precisely in this respect 
Italian scholars have done some very useful work. This is exemplified 
by E. Butturini's attractive anthology La nonviolenza nel cristianesimo 
dei primi secoli (Turin 1977), which, although intended for secundary 
schools, is excellently usable outside that sphere. Earlier, P. Siniscalco 
had provided a fine edition of the Passio Maximiliani with a very 
thorough commentary (Massimiliano: un obiettore di coscienza del 
tardo impero, Turin 1974). 

E. Pucciarelli follows in these footsteps, presenting a collection of 
passages which is meant to be as complete as possible, and which un- 
doubtedly provides the bulk of the material needed for a study of the 
subject. In a long introductory chapter (9-67) P. deals with various 
aspects of the problem. Although this exposition is interesting, it is not 
fully satisfactory. The idea that conscientious objections as the expres- 
sion of personal liberty could not develop within the closely knit social- 
religious framework of Greek and Roman society and that this only 
became possible when christianity had loosened and desacralized those 
bonds, runs through the argument like a continuous thread. Perhaps in 
this strict form the idea is a shade too hold, but the advantage of P.'s 
argument is that the problem is clearly placed within the larger issue of 
the early Christians! relations with pagan society and especially the 
state. It is therefore unfortunate that P. at times introduces anti- 
militarism in a more modern, pacifist form as a characteristic of these 
Christians, thus falling prey to slight degree of anachronism and con- 
fusing his own argument. This is not to deny nor even to belittle the 
Christians! aversion from violence and killing, but rather to stress that 
such actions were seen as woven into the whole social and religious tex- 
ture of life in the army. There are other disputable points, as e.g. the 
idea that *'vertici imperiali" played a large part in the persecutions 
before the middle of the third century or the 'fusion' of the two 
attitudes towards the state, exemplified by Rom. 13.1-7 and Apoc. 13, 
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into *^un unico pensiero: 'si allo Stato, ma..." " (39), a thought which 
seems to be very far removed from the hostile atmosphere in the second 
passage. On p. 59 P. seems to treat some suspect Acts of the Martyrs 
as reliable documents. 

The main body of the book is formed by the 'Testi e traduzioni" (69- 
317), accompanied by introductions and short notes. This repertorium 
contains a variety of texts, both of a peripheral character and of central 
importance. It begins with a not very specific passage chosen from Ad 
Diognetum (5-6) and by way of a series of texts in chronological order 
it ends with a passage in a specimen of those documents which H. 
Delehaye classed as *passions épiques'. As was already suggested above, 
this series of texts, which indeed contains all the 'classics', is most 
useful. Here and there the reader experiences some doubt as to the rele- 
vance of chosen text, but there is only one serious omission. It would 
have been wise to make room for some highly pertinent texts concerning 
the idolatry in the army, the holiness of the military standards, the 
implications of the sacramentum, the religious calendar etc. About the 
selection proper and the elucidations it should be noted that, on the 
whole, this material breathes a sound spirit with, at times, a curious 
deviation. Contrast e.g. in the paragraph on Tatian this fine formula 
about the end of the second century: *'Se ancora non é presente l'idea 
di una obiezione di coscienza al servizio militare, é ben viva un' obie- 
zione a tutta l'etica pagana nel suo insieme"! (109) with P.'s unsatis- 
factory attempts to reconcile Tertullian's divergent verdicts on the 
Christian participation in the army (167 sqq.). The notes on the texts 
proper are rather jejune and leave many things unexplained, e.g. such 
ambiguities as stationes and signum in Tert. cor. 11. Some of the space 
allotted to general reflections might have been used profitaby for such 
detailed explanations. 

To serious students of the problems involved this book will be quite 
helpful. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BOEFT 
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Leontii Presbyteri Constantinopolitani Homiliae, quarum editionem 
curaverunt Cornelis Datema et Pauline Allen (Corpus Christianorum, 
Series Graeca, 17). Turnhout, Brepols/ Leuven, University Press, 1987. 


This volume of the Series Graeca again contains a number of partly 
unedited Patristic texts. The aim of the authors is to offer a critical edi- 
tion of the eleven homilies attributed in the manuscript to Leontius, 
presbyter of Constantinople, and to use these homilies as a touchstone 
in deciding whether other homilies attributed to different authors are 
from Leontius' pen. This results in an edition of 14 homilies: the eleven 
mentioned above which correspond to the numbers 7888-7898 of 
Geerard's CPG (except no. 7897, in which large parts of Leontius' 
homily on the birth of John the Baptist were reworked) and three 
others, two of which had already been attributed to Leontius by M. 
Sachot, i.e. CPG 7900 (1) and (2). (The other 12 which Sachot proposed 
as being from Leontius' pen are rejected). The third additional work is 
CPG 4905 (erroneously named 4906 on p. 389) and not CPG 7900 (3), 
as had been stated in a letter mentioned in a note at CPG 4639). The 
arguments for accepting the authorship are based, needless to say, on 
a comparison of the contents, style and vocabulary of these homilies 
with that of the eleven authentic ones. 

The present volume thus consists first of a critical edition of these 
eleven homilies, each based on its own manuscript tradition, which is 
described in an introduction to the respective homily. This part of the 
work is preceeded by a general introduction in which one finds an 
analysis of the eleven homilies and a study of the characteristics of 
Leontius' writings. Then the three other homilies follow, preceeded by 
an analysis of each and the arguments for ascribing them to Leontius. 

The authors show how Leontius! homilies have clear characteristics: 
a great vivacity, appearing infer alia in many ficticious dialogues; a 
fondness for parallels, antithesis, symmetry and rhyme; numerous 
characteristic expressions. The clear presence of those characteristics in 
the three other homilies makes their attribution to Leontius highly prob- 
able. (The arguments for rejecting the other 12 proposed by Sachot are 
not given in this volume, but have been or are to be published elsewhere. 

The Greek text has been printed in such a way that the characteristics 
of Leontius! style are made visible. This makes the reading of them a 
real delight. One remark: at XIII 262 the edition reads xax&oqa&e instead 
Of xatéogatc of the ms. Should this not be xatáogate? 
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This edition represents a remarkable achievement, for which the 
editors deserve our warm congratulations. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Eberhard Heck, MH OEOMAXEIN oder: die Bestrafung des Gottes- 
verüchters. Untersuchungen zu Bekámpfung und Aneignung rómischer 
religio bei Tertullian, Cyprian und Lactanz (Studien zur klassischen 
Philologie). Frankfurt am Main-Bern-New York, 1987. 257 S. SFR. 
56,—. 


De rómische Religionspolitik wurde vom Glauben an die re/igio, den 
gewissenhaften Vollzug des Staatskultus, als Ursache der Grósse Roms 
bestimmt. Hauptvorwurf gegen die Christen war deshalb, dass sie durch 
Vernachlássigung dieser religio (religio neglecta) die Ursache aller Übel 
in der Welt wáren. Der Verf. hat die Absicht zu zeigen, dass es Tertul- 
lian zwar in seinem Apologeticum nicht gelungen ist, wirksame Argu- 
mente gegen dieses Rom-Credo und diesen Schuldvorwurf zu 
formulieren, dass solche sich jedoch sehr wohl in einem Abschnitt seines 
Briefes an Scapula befinden. Die Analyse und Interpretation von Ad 
Scapulam 3,1-4,1 bilden den zentralen Teil dieses Werkes. In diesem 
Brief stellt Tertullian náàmlich den rómischen exempla religionis neglec- 
tae eine christliche Exemplareihe gegenüber, die den rómischen Gegner 
mit seinen eigenen Waffen schlagen soll. Der Verf. zeigt auch, wie Ad 
Scapulam Cyprians Schrift Ad Demetrianum beeinflusst hat und wie 
diese Methode auch im 5. Buch der Divinae institutiones des Laktanz 
und in dessen De mortibus persecutorum fortlebt. 

Der Verf. hat eine interessante These sehr sorgfáltig ausgearbeitet. Er 
bleibt den Texten immer sehr nahe. Seine Formulierungen sind jedoch 
bisweilen áusserst kompliziert — siehe z.B. den ersten Satz der Einlei- 
tung S. 13 —, sodass beim Leser das *Adagium' *Warum einfach, wenn 
es auch kompliziert kann' sich aufdrángt. 


2312 GD Leiden. Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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Margarete Altenburger und Friedhelm Mann, Bibliographie zu Gre- 
gor von Nyssa. Editionen - Übersetzungen - Literatur. Leiden - New 
York - Kobenhavn - Kóln, Brill, 1988. XXIII. 395 S. 


Zwei Mitglieder der 'fForschungsstelle Gregor von Nyssa an der 
Westfálischen Wilhelms-Universitát Münster'' veróffentlichen hier eine 
grossartige Übersicht von Gregor von Nyssa gewidmeten Werken. Der 
erste Teil enthált alle Editionen und Übersetzungen, nach Druckort und 
-jahr geordnet, d.h. von Strassburg 1512 bis Leiden 1987 (S.9. - 133, 
und 364 -5), mit sehr genauen Anweisungen über die Inhalte der betref- 
fenden Werke. Im zweiten Teil wird die Literatur, nach Autoren geord- 
net, angezeigt (S. 137-251 und 365-374). 

Nach dieser Übersicht des Materials folgen noch zwei Kapitel, in de- 
nen das Material náher zugánglich gemacht wird. Zunáchst werden bei 
jeder einzelnen Schrift Gregors (Dubia und Spuria miteinbegriffen) 
Hinweise auf Editionen, Übersetzungen und Literatur gegeben (S. 255- 
313). Danach wird die Literatur nach Themen, Sachen und Begriffen ge- 
ordnet (ungefáhr 100 deutsche Schlagworte und 90 griechische) (317- 
363). Zwei Indices ( a) Herausgeber, b) Drucker und Verleger) schliessen 
das Werk ab. 

Dieses Buch wird für jeden, der sich mit Gregor von Nyssa befasst, 
eine grosse Hilfe sein. Die Herausgeber seien für die Vollendung dieser 
schweren Arbeit beglückwünscht. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. van Winden 


Clavis Patrum Graecorum, Volumen V: Indices, Initia, Concordan- 
tiae, cura et studio M. Geerard et R. Glorie. Turnhout, Brepols, 1987. 
293 p. 


The four volumes of this Clavis, published by M. Geerard in the 
decade between 1974 and 1983, have become an indispensable reference 
work in the hands of every Patristic scholar. The present volume brings 
this very useful work to its completion. It contains two indices, an index 
nominum et operum (104 p.) and an index biblicus et liturgicus (44 p.), 
a list of initia (67 p.), and 6 concordantiae (with Migne PG, Bibl. 
Hagiogr. Graeca, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, Migne PL, Bibl. 
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Hagiogr. Latina, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum). For a systematic 
index the authors refer to Cavallera's Indices. The task of making a new 
one, which would contain a listing of all the themes found in the corpus 
of Patristic literature recorded in the Clavis, appeared to be a res in- 
finita, and so was rejected. 

The two compilers of this volume deserve our sincere thanks for per- 
forming this /abor ingratus, insuavis et molestus, to use the words of 
their own preface. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, 1987, 3-4. Saint Augustin. 
Exposés faits au Congrés qui s'est tenu à l'Institut Catholoque de 
Toulouse du 30 janvier au 1*' février pour le seiziéme centenaire de la 
conversion de saint Augustin (Institut Catholique de Tolouse, 31, rue de 
la Fonderie, 31068 Toulouse Cedex, France). 


Avant-propos. Cl. Dagens, De l'augustinisme à saint Augustin: L'aventure d'un 
congrés (167-170). 

I. Littérature et histoire. J. Fontaine, Une révolution littéraire dans l'Occident 
latin: Les Confessions de saint Augustin (173-193); G. Madec, Le Milieu 
Milanais: Philosophie et christianisme (194-205); P. Cambronne, Imaginaire et 
Théologie dans les Confessions de saint Augustin (206-228); Cl. Lepelley, Un 
aspect de la conversion d'Augustin: la rupture avec ses ambitions sociales et 
politiques (229-246). 

II. Théologie, spiritualité et pastorale. Cl. Dagens, L'intériorité de l'homme 
selon saint Augustin (249-272); S. Poque, Une souci pastoral d'Augustin: la 
persévérance des chrétiens baptisés dans leur enfance (273-286); H. Crouzel, La 
concupiscence charnelle selon saint Augustin (287-308); A. Viciano, Le bonheur 
et le travail dans la pensée de saint Augustin (309-315); P. Fontan, Une exégése 
néo-platonicienne? Le livre XII des Confessions (316-322); L. Menaut, Saint 
Augustin et le suicide des vierges consacrées (323-328); C. Passot, Ut per eum 
adprehendam, in quo et adprehensus sum (Conf. XI, 29 [39]) (329-336); H. 
Derycke, Le vol des poires, parabole du péché originel (337-348). 


Origeniana Quarta. Die Referate des 4. Internationalen Origenes- 
kongresses (Innsbruck, 2.-6. September 1985). Herausgegeben von 
Lothar Lies. Innsbrucker theologische Studien, Tyrolia-Verlag, 1987. 


I. Zu den Texten. E. Bammel, Die Zitate in Origenes' Schrift wider Celsus (2-6); 
I.-M. Duval, Vers le Commentaire sur Aggée d'Origene (7-15); C. P. Hammond 
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Bammel, Die fehlenden Bánde des Rómerbriefkommentars des Origenes (16- 
20); R. Roukema, Jews and Gentiles in Origen's commentary on Romans III 
19-22 (21-25); C. Micaelli, Osservazioni su alcuni problemi teologici e filosofici 
del commento di Origene all'Epistola ai Romani (26-35); C. Moreschini, Note 
ai perduti stromata di Origene (36-43); C. A. Spada, Origene e gli Apocrifi del 
Nuovo Testamento (44-53); G. S. Gasparro, Il problema delle citazioni del Peri 
Archon nella Lettera a Mena di Giustiniano (54-76). 

II. Zum geistigen Werk. H.-J. Vogt, Warum wurde Origenes zum Háretiker 
erklárt? (78-99); H.-J. Vogt, Seminar I: Texte zum Hauptreferat (100-111); J. 
F. Dechow, Seminar II: The Heresy Charges Against Origen (112-122); W. A. 
Bienert, Die álteste Apologie für Origenes? (123-127); E. Junod, Origene vu par 
Pamphile dans la Lettre-Préface de l'Apologie (128-135); A. Reymond, 
** Apologie pour Origéne"': un état de la question (136-145); R. D. Williams, The 
Son's Knowledge of the Father in Origen (146-153); J. Rius-Camps, Subordina- 
cianismo en Origenes? (154-186); P. Hofrichter, Das Verstándnis des christo- 
logischen Titels **Eingeborener'' bei Origenes (187-193); R. Scognamiglio, 
**Anthropos apodemon"' (Mt 25, 14): Problema e stimoli per la Christologia di 
Origene (194-200); R. P. C. Hanson, Did Origen Teach that the Son is ek tes 
ousias of the Father? (201-202); E. Schadel, Zum Trinitátskonzept des Origenes 
(203-214); J. A. McGuckin, The Changing Forms of Jesus (215-222); A. Le 
Boulluec, Controverses au sujet de la doctrine d'Origéne sur l'àme du Christ 
(223-237); M. Harl, La préexistence des àmes dans l'cevre d'Origéne (238-258); 
G. Bostock, The Sources of Origen's Doctrine of Pre-Existence (259-264); K. 
Comoth, Hegemonikon. Meister Eckharts Rückgriff auf Origenes (265-269); U. 
Bianchi, Origen's Treatment of the Soul and the Debate over Metensomatosis 
(270-281); H. Crouzel, L'Apocatastase chez Origéne (282-290); G. Dorival, 
Origene et la résurrection de la chair (291-321); P. Pisi, Peccato di Adamo e 
caduta dei NOES nell'exegesi origeniana (322-335); M. Aveta, Alcune osserva- 
zioni sulla valutazione origeniana della corporeità e del coniugio (336-343); A. 
van den Hoek, Mistress and Servant. An Allegorical Theme in Philo, Clement 
and Origen (344-348); P. O'Cleirigh, Knowledge of this World in Origen (349- 
351); R. Gógler, Origenes als Glaubender und als Theologe (352-357); J. S. 
O'Leary, How to Read Origen (358-360). 

III. Zur Ortung und Wirkung. E. Osborn, Causality in Plato and Origen (362- 
369); K. Jo Torjesen, Pedagogical Soteriology from Clement to Origen (370- 
378); J.-N. Guinot, L'Héritage origénien des commentateurs grecs du prophéte 
Isaie (379-389); G. C. Berthold, History and Exegesis in Evagrius and Maximus 
(390-404); J. F. Dechow, Origen's *Heresy': from Eustathius to Epiphanius 
(405-409); R. P. C. Hanson, The Influence of Origen on the Arian Controversy 
(410-423); A. H. B. Logan, Origen and the Development of Trinitarian 
Theology (424-429); H. Crouzel, Seminar III: Origene et Plotin (430-435); A. 
Mehat, Divination paienne et prophétie chrétienne (436-441); T. Kobusch, Das 
Christentum als die wahre Philosophie (442-446); U. Berner, Origenes und das 
Synkretismusproblem (447-458); H. Waldmann, Ansátze zur Integration 
óstlichen Gedankengutes bei Origenes (Mazdaismus, Zurvanismus) (459-464); 
C. Kannengiesser, Origenes im christlichen Abendland bis zur Zeit der Refor- 
mation (465-470); L. Lies, Origenes' Eucharistieauffassung zwischen den Kon- 
fessionen (471-483). 
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L'opera letteraria di Agostino tra Cassiciacum e Milano. Agostino 
nelle terre di Ambrogio (1-4 ottobre 1986). Palermo, Edizioni 
Augustinus, 1987. 222 p. L. 32.000. 


Sommario. G. Reale, Agostino e il Contra Academicos (13-30); L.F. Pizzolato, Il De 
beata vita o la possibile felicità nel tempo (31-112); J. Doignon, Le De ordine, son 
déroulement, ses thémes (113-150); J.O. Reta, El conocimiento de Dios y del alma. En 
torno a los Soliloquios de San Augustín (150-178); G. Madec, Le spiritualisme augustinien 
à la lumiére du De immortalitate animae (179-190); G. Folliet, La correspondance entre 
Augustin et Nebridius (191-215); Indice (217-221) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list, which contains all books received 
by the editors, does not guarantee its subsequent review. 


Augustiniana Traiectina. Communications présentées au Colloque International 
d'Utrecht, 13-14 Novembre 1986, éditées par J. den Boeft et J. van Oort (Études 
Augustiniennes, 3, rue de l'Abbaye, 75006 Paris). 204 p. 

Richard J. Cassidy, Society and Politics in the Acts of the Apostles. Orbis Books. 
Maryknoll, New York 10545. 239 p. 

Catherine Osborne, Rethinking Early Greek Philosophy. Hippolytus of Rome and the 
Presocratics. London, Duckworth, 1987. 383 p. 

Erik Wistrand, Felicitas Imperatoria (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, 48). Acta 
Universitatis Gothoburgensis, Box 5096, S.-402 22 Góteborg. 

Francois Kerlouegan, Le De excidio Brittanniae de Gildas. Les destinées de la culture 
latine dans l'ile de Bretagne au VIe siécle. Publications de la Sorbonne, 14, rue Cujas 
7523] Paris Cedex 05, 1987. LXVIII, 604 4 226 pp. 200 F. 

Filone di Alessandra, La Filosofia Mosaica. La Creazione del Mondo secondo Mose. 
Traduzione di Clara Kraus Reggiani. Le Allegorie delle Leggi. Traduzione di Roberto 
Radice. Prefazioni, apparati e commentari di Roberto Radice. Monografia introduttiva 
di Giovanni Reale e Roberto Radice (I Classici del Pensiero). Rusconi, Via Livraghi 1b, 
20126 Milano. 1987. CXLI, 580 p. L. 34.000. 

Proclo Licio Diadoco, I Manuali. Elementi di fisica. Elementi di Teologia. I Testi Magico- 
Teurgici. — Marino di Neapoli, Vita de Proclo. Traduzione, prefazione, note e indici 
di Chiara Faraggiana di Sarzana. Saggio introduttivo di Giovanni Reale (I Classici del 
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